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PREFACE 


N preparing this abridgment I have endeavoured to 
follow the lines laid down by my predecessors in 
the volumes which have already appeared. In doubtful 
cases it has been my aim to omit too little rather than 
too much. 


I have to thank my friend Mr R. K. Gaye for 
putting at my disposal Sir R. Jebb’s unpublished 
corrections. 
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INTRODUCTION 


$1. Ir has been the fortune of the 7yachiniae to provoke 
erent a singular diversity of judgments. Dissen and 
views of the  Bergk refer the play to a period when the, 


Trachiniae. j 
Difficulty of  nowers of Sophocles were not yet fully matured. 


judging it 

rightly. Bernhardy regards it as a mediocre production 
of declining age. Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature, goes further still; he pronounces the piece unworthy 
of its reputed author, and wishes that the responsibility for it 
could be transferred from Sophocles to some feebler contempo- 
rary,—his son, for instance, the ‘frigid’ Iophon. Yet there has 
never been a lack of more favourable estimates. In the very 
year when Schlegel was lecturing at Vienna (1808), Boeckh 
pointed out the strong family likeness between this and the 
other six plays; A. Jacob made a direct reply to Schlegel’s 
censures ; and Godfrey Hermann said that, whatever faults the 
work might have, at any rate both the spirit and the diction 
were unmistakably those of Sophocles. During the last half 
century, with the growth of a better aesthetic criticism in 
relation to all things Hellenic, a sense of the great beauties in 
the Zrachiniae has decidedly prevailed over the tendency to 
exaggerate its defects; indeed, the praise bestowed upon it, 
in these latter days, has sometimes perhaps been a little too 
indiscriminate. The play is in fact an exceptionally difficult 
one to appreciate justly ; and the root of the difficulty is in the 


character of the fable. 
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§ 2. The Argive legends are those which best preserve the 
primitive Dorian conception of Heracles. They 


Th : s 

Heracles are alloyed, indeed, with later elements, of a 
Ape political origin. Thus, in order that the Dorian 
legends. 


conquerors might have some hereditary title to 
the land, Heracles was made the son of Alcmena, and, through 
her, a scion of the Perseidae; Tiryns was his heritage, of which 
he had been despoiled. Again, the struggles between Argos and 
Sparta for the headship of Peloponnesus have a reflex in those 
wars which the Argive Heracles wages in Elis or Messenia. 
But, when such elements have been set aside, there remains the 
old-Dorian hero, slayer of monsters, purger of the earth, who 
triumphs over the terrors of Hades, and brings the apples of 
immortality from the garden of the Hesperides. 

The Heracles of the Argive legends embodies a sterner 
ideal than the Homeric Achilles ; one in which there is less of 
spiritual charm and of flexible intelligence, but which has a 
moral grandeur of its own ; we might say that relatively to the 
Ionian view of life it is as the Hebraic ideal to the Hellenic. 
And this ideal may rightly be called ‘Dorian,’ in the sense 
that it presumably represents a conception of the primitive 

Dorian folk, bearing a general stamp which can be traced in 
~ historical expressions of the Dorian nature. 

The Boeotian legends concern the birth, childhood, and 

youth of Heracles. Argive tradition claimed his 
pooiee manhood ; and this claim could not be ignored. 

Nor was it disputed that he sprang from the 
Argive Perseidae. The Boeotians sought only to reconcile his 
Argive lineage with a belief that he was born at Thebes. 
Alcmena, his mother, is the daughter of Electryon, king of . 
Mycenae: she is betrothed to her first-cousin Amphitryon, son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns. Amphitryon accidentally kills his 
uncle, Electryon, and flies, with Alcmena, to Thebes. She 
requires him, as the condition of their union, to avenge her on 
the Taphii in western Greece, who have slain her brothers. He 
sets forth from Thebes to do so. Just before his triumphant 
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return, Zeus visits Alcmena in his likeness, and becomes the 
father of Heracles. Amphitryon was originally a Theban hero ; 
but the Thebans made him an Argive in order that they might 
make Heracles a Theban. 

His last act at Thebes is that which he does in the madness 
sent on him by Hera,—the slaughter of the children borne to 
him by Megara, daughter of Creon. This Theban tradition was 
_another compromise with Argive legend, which claimed his 
best years for the twelve labours. How, then, was he to be 
severed from Thebes, the home of his youth? He must be 
forced to fly from it, as blood-guilty—the guilt being excused 
by Hera’s visitation. Further, Thebes had to account for the 
non-existence of Theban nobles claiming a direct descent from 
him. Therefore heslew his Theban children. 

Lastly, there are the Thessalian legends. These belong 
especially to Trachis, the chief town of Malis, and 
to the neighbouring region of Mount Oeéeta. 
Here, too, there is an element of disguised 
history ; Heracles is the friend of Dorians ; he works for the 
honour of Apollo, the god of the Thessalo-Delphic amphic- 
tyony ; he conquers aliens, like Cycnus, or establishes good 
relations with them, as with the Trachinian king Ceyx. But 
the spirit of an older conception animates one part of the 
Thessalian legend,—the hero’s fiery death on the summit of 
Oeta, when Zeus receives him into heaven. 

§3. The Homeric poems contain only incidental allusions 

eto Heracles, who is associated with the genera- 
the Homeric _— tion before the Trojan war. We hear that he was 
age born at Thebes, being the son of Zeus and 
Alcmena. His life-long foe, the goddess Hera, defrauded him 
of his inheritance, the lordship of Argos, by ensnaring Zeus 
into a promise that this dominion should be held by Eurystheus'. 
Heracles performed labours (aefAor) for Eurystheus, whose 
commands were brought by the herald Copreus; but only one 


Thessalian 
legends. 


1 [liad 19. 95—136. 
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of these tasks is specified,—viz., the descent in quest of ‘the 
dog of Hades'.’ He delivered Laomedon, the father of Priam, 
from the sea-monster (xjros) sent by the angry gods; and, when 
the false king withheld the due reward, he sacked Troy. 
Returning thence, he was driven by storms to Cos*. Further, 
he made war on Pylos, killing the Neleidae, Nestor’s brethren, 
and wounding the immortals, Hera and Hades, who opposed 
him’, Under his own roof he slew his guest Iphitus ; but no 
motive is assigned by the Homeric poet. The victim’s father, 
Eurytus, king of Oechalia (in Thessaly), is not attacked or 
killed by Heracles ; he is more quietly despatched by Apollo, 
who is jealous of his skill in archery*.. The Homeric weapon 
of Heracles is the bow; there is no mention of the club. His 
Homeric wife is Megara, daughter of Creon. Finally he 
dies, ‘subdued by fate and by the wrath of Hera®.’ 

Speaking generally, we may say that in the //iad and the 
Odyssey the Dorian hero is a foreign person; and the Homeric 
notices make us feel how difficult it would have been for epic 
poetry, working in the Homeric spirit, to treat the story of 
Heracles as a whole. His acts are too incoherent to derive a 
properly epic unity from his person,—such an unity as the 
Odyssey, for example, derives from the person of Odysseus. 
The original Dorian legend of Heracles had, indeed, the unity 
of a moral idea; but that is not enough for an epic. 

§ 4. Little is known of the efforts made to solve this 

Other epic Poetical problem. The Dorian Peisander, of 
writers. Cameirus in Rhodes, is named as the author 


1 Labours for Eurystheus, J/. 8. 363, Od. 11. 622: Copreus, ZZ. 15 
639: ‘the dog of Hades’ (first called Cerberus in Hes. 7%. 311), 2. 8, 
368. 

2 The xfros, J. 20. 144—148: sack of Troy, 5. 638—642: Cos, rg. 28. 

3 War against Pylos, //. 11. 690—693: wounding of Hera and Hades, 
5- 392—397- 

4 Iphitus, Od. a1. 22—30: Eurytus, 8. 223—228. 

5 The bow, J/. 5. 393, Od. 8. 225, 11. 607: Megara, Od. 11. 269: 
Death of Heracles, 77. 18. 117—119. 
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of an epic poem on Heracles, a Heracleia; and the Ionian 
Panyasis of Halicarnassus, c’7c. 480 B.c., also composed a 
Heracleia, in no \ess than fourteen books. 
But to minds in sympathy with Homeric epos it would be 
evident that there was another way of dealing with the theme 
of Heracles ; a way different from that of Peisander, and still 
more different from that of Panyasis. Some one episode might 
be singled out from the mass of legends, and developed by 
itself, as an epic on a small scale. Hesiod and the Hesiodic 
school worked thus ; they produced, for instance, the A/arriage- 
feast of Ceyx, relating how Heracles was entertained by that 
king of Trachis ; the Aegimius, turning on the league of Heracles 
with that Dorian prince; and the extant Shield of Heracles, 
concerning his fight with Cycnus. 
A notable epic of this class was the Capture of Occhalia, 
Oixadias ddwors, ascribed to the Ionian Creophy- 
ope aehed lus of Samos, whom tradition called the friend, 
or even the son-in-law, of Homer. An epigram 
of Callimachus? attests the fame of this poem, which was pro- 
bably as old at least as the eighth century B.c., and must have 
had the genuine ring of Homeric epos. The subject was the 
passion of Heracles for Iolé, and the war which, in order to win 
her, he made on Oechalia, the city of her father Eurytus, which 
was placed, as by Sophocles, in Euboea. It is not known 
whether this epic introduced Deianeira, the envenomed robe, 
and the hero’s death on Mount Oeta. But in any case it 
must have been one of the principal sources from which 
Sophocles derived his material. 
§ 5. Lyric poetry also, from an early time, had been busied 
oe with these legends. The Ionian Archilochus 
on ecaries? (circ. 670 B.C.) composed a famous hymn to the 
Archilochus. » : 
victorious Heracles, It was known as the 
1 Epigr. 6: 
Kpewptdov mévos elul, Soup more Oetov “Ownpor 
detapévour khalw 5 Evpurov, bao’ éraber, 
kal tavOqv "Iédevav* ‘Ounpecov dé Karedpuae 
yetpua Kpewpidy, Led pide, tod7o eyo. 
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kadAivKkos', and was a counterpart, at the Olympian games, 
of ‘See, the conquering hero comes,—being sung at the even- 
ing procession in honour of a victor, if no special ode had been 
written for the occasion. But it was in the choral form, a dis- 
tinctively Dorian creation, that lyric poetry rendered its loftiest 
tributes to the son of Alemena. Stesichorus of 
Himera, a city in which Dorian and Chalcidic 
elements were blended, gave the spirit of Homeric epos to his 
choral hymns (crc. 620 B.C.). Into this new mould he cast 
three exploits of Heracles,—the triumphs over Geryon, Cycnus, 
and Cerberus?. Pindar’s range of allusion covers almost the 

whole field of the hero’s deeds; but it is in the - 

first Nemean ode that the original significance of 
the legend is best interpreted. When the infant has strangled 
the snakes sent by Hera, the Theban seer Teiresias predicts 
his destiny ; how he shall destroy ‘many a monstrous shape of 
violence’ on land and sea; subdue the men ‘ who walk in guile 
and insolence’; beat down the Earth-born foes of the gods; 
and then, for recompense of his great toils, win everlasting 
peace in the blest abodes, and, united to Hebé, ‘ dwell gladly in 
the divine home of Zeus*.’ 

For readers of the Zyrachiniae this lyric literature has one 

et a Mee point of peculiar interest. It is there that we 
associated can first trace the association of Heracles with 
with Heracles, ; : 
Deianeira. 

Pindar, in a lost poem,—of what class, is unknown,—told 
the story somewhat as follows‘. Heracles, having gone down 
to Hades for Cerberus, there met the departed Meleager, who 
recommended his sister Deianeira asa wife for the hero. On 
returning to the upper world, Heracles went at once to Aetolia, 


Stesichorus. 


Pindar. 


1 In Pindar O2. g. 2 xaddlvixos 6 tpurdéos, since the burden was thrice 
repeated. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 11. p. 418 (4th ed.). 

2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. III. p. 207. 

8 Pind. Vem. 1. 60—72. 

4 Schol. on Z/éad 21. 194. The schol. on //. 8. 368 probably has the 
same passage in view when he quotes Pindar as saying that Cerberus had 
a hundred heads, 


i) 
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where he found that Deianeira was being wooed by the river- 
god Acheloiis. He fought with this formidable rival,—who 
wore the shape of a bull,—and broke off one of his horns. In 
order to recover it, Acheloiis gave his conqueror the wondrous 
‘cornucopia’ which he himself had received from Amaltheia, 
daughter of Oceanus. Heracles presented this, by way of édva 
or ‘ bride-price,’ to Oeneus?, and duly received the hand of the 
king’s daughter. 

Long before Pindar, Archilochus had related how Heracles 
overcame the tauriform suitor®, and won the fair maiden ; how, 
after their marriage, Heracles and Deianeira dwelt with Oeneus 
at Calydon, until they were obliged to leave the country, because 
Heracles had accidentally slain the king’s cupbearer ; and how, 
at the river Evenus, the Centaur Nessus offered insult to the 
young wife, and was slain by her husband*. It may be added 
that the prose mythographer Pherecydes Cie 480 B.C.) had 
told the story of Deianeira‘. 

§ 6. Such, then, was the position of the eaten at 

the time when Attic Tragedy was advancing to 
dag haat maturity. This legend had become the common 

property of Hellas; and its primitive meaning 
had been, to a great extent, overlaid by alien additions or 
embellishments. Particular episodes had been successfully 
treated in epic poetry of the Homeric or Hesiodic school, and 
also in lyrics, both Ionian and Dorian. But the whole legend 
had not been embodied in any poem which took rank with the 
foremost creations of the Greek genius. 

As a person of drama, Heracles made his first appearance 
in Comedy. It was the Dorian Epicharmus who, 
in the first half of the fifth century B.c., thus 
presented the Dorian hero to Syracusan audiences. One of 


Comedy. 


1 Strabo 10, p. 458. 2 Schol. Z/. 21. 237. 

% Schol. Apoll. Rhod. £. 1212: Dion Chrys. or. 60. 

4 This appears from schol. Apoll. 1. 1213 (frag. 38 of Pherecydes in 
Miiller, Frag. 7st. 1. p. 82): and might have been inferred from the 
reference of Pherecydes to Hyllus (schol. Zrach. 354, fr. 34 ap. Miiller). 
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the pieces concerned Heracles in quest of the Amazon’s girdle ; 
another dealt with his visit to the jovial Centaur Pholos?. The 
Dorians of Sicily, though Dorian to the backbone in most 
things, had a strain of humour and vivacity which tempered 
the seriousness oftheir race; in this instance, it was much as 
if an Irish dramatist of English descent had applied a similar 
treatment to St George and the dragon. 

That Ionians should feel the grotesque side of Heracles, 
was natural enough. Aristophanes tells us that this hero had 
become a stock-character of Attic comedy, and claims credit 
for having discarded him :— 


‘It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble device 

‘Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and stout, 

‘Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and battered 
about.’ 


Several comedies-on Heracles are known by their utles, or 

by fragments. His powers of eating and drink- 

ee ing seem to have furnished a favourite point. 
He also figured much in satyr-drama,—a kind 

of entertainment which welcomed types of inebriety. Sophocles 
himself wrote a Heracles at Taenarum,—a satyr-play on the 
descent to Hades for Cerberus,—in which the Chorus consisted 
of Helots*, His contemporaries, Ion of Chios, and Achaeus, 
wrote each a satyr-play called Omphale, depicting Heracles in 
servitude to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion’s piece, he per- 
formed prodigies with a ‘triple row of teeth,’ devouring not 
merely the flesh prepared for a burnt-offering, but the very 
wood and coals on which it was being roasted‘. Even in the 
Alcestis, we remember, the inevitable moment arrives when this 


1 “HpakrHs 5 ért rdv fworipa: “HpaxMjs 6 mapa Pédy. Cp. Bernhardy, 
Gk Lit. 11. pt 2, p. 529. 

2 Pax 741 ff., translated by Mr B. B. Rogers. 

8 Nauck, 7rag. Frag. p. 178 (2nd ed., 1889). 

4 For the Oupddn of Achaeus, see Nauck of. cit. p. 754: for that 
of Ion, p. 735, esp. fragments 28, 29, 30. 
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guest, too hospitably entertained, fills the house with ‘ discord- 
ant howls’.’ 

§ 7. Recollecting such traditions of the theatre, we cannot 
wonder if Tragedy was somewhat shy of Heracles. 
At the best, the legend was difficult to manage, — 
. even more difficult for tragic drama than for epic narrative. 
And the difficulty was greatly increased, now that the essential 
difference between this hero and the ordinary persons of tragedy 
had been brought into relief by frequent burlesques. 

Aeschylus, indeed, in the Prometheus Unbound, introduced 
Heracles, who loosed the bonds of Prometheus; and then 
Prometheus described the route by which his deliverer must 
journey from the Caucasus to the Hesperides*. It was a 
harder matter to take the legend of Heracles as the basis of a 
tragedy. There are only two such experiments of which we 
have any clear or definite knowledge. One is the Mad 
Heracles of Euripides. The other is the TZvachiniae of 
Sophocles. 

Euripides has taken his subject from the Boeotian legend. 

ae ee Heracles, visited with madness by Hera, slays 
Heracles of his children,—in whose fate the Attic poet in- 
Euripides. : 5 . 
volves Megara, probably because, with his plot, 
it was not easy to dispose of her in any other way. Now, as 
we saw, this Theban story was framed to explain why Heracles, 
in early manhood, forsook Thebes for Argolis. The murder is 
discordant with the general tenour of the Heracles myth, and 
the discord is but thinly concealed by the resort to Hera’s 
agency. For Euripides, however, this very discord was an 
attraction. It allowed him, by a bold change of detail, to put 
a new complexion on the whole story. That change consisted 
in placing the terrible deed of Heracles not before, but after, 
his labours for Eurystheus. 


Tragedy. 


1 Eur. Alc. 760 dmove’ brAakTwy, 
% Strabo 4, p. 183. 
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The plot is briefly as follows. Heracles has long been 
absent from Thebes, toiling for Eurystheus; and it is known 
that he is now engaged in the supreme ordeal,—the quest of 
Cerberus. Meanwhile a certain Lycus from Euboea becomes 
master of Thebes, and slays Creon. Megara, her three sons, 
and the aged Amphitryon, are also doomed by him. They are 
about to die, when Heracles suddenly returns from the nether 
world, and kills Lycus. He then holds a sacrifice, to purify the 
house. While engaged in it, he is stricken with madness. He 
slays Megara and his children. On recovering his senses, he 
resolves to commit suicide. But Theseus appears,—the king 
of Athens whom Heracles has just delivered from Hades. 
Theseus combats his resolve, offering him an honourable refuge 
in Attica. Heracles at last accepts the offer, and departs with 
his friend. 

This, then, is the goal of the great career; this is the result 
of the strength given by a divine sire, and spent in benefiting 
men. ‘The evil goddess of Heracles triumphs utterly; at the 
very moment when his labours are finished, and when, as the 
old faith taught, his reward was near, he is plunged into an 
abyss of misery. He passes from our sight, to hide the re- 
mainder of his days in the seclusion of a land not his own. 
Yet, even in this extremity, he has given a proof of strength ; 
he has had the courage to live. He has taught us that, though 
the mightiest human efforts may end in outward failure, yet no 
man, if he be true to himself, need suffer moral defeat. Zeus 
has been faithless to his human son, and Hera’s infra-human 
malevolence has prevailed ; but one consolation for humanity 
remains. 

Such is the new reading of the Heracles myth which 
Euripides has propounded ; with admirable power and subtlety, 
though scarcely with complete artistic success. His interpre- 
tation, though full of a deep suggestiveness, is, in fact, too 
modern for the fable on which it is embroidered. 
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§8. There is no external evidence for the date of the Jad 
Heracles ; but internal evidence tends to show 
The Tra- 
ee that the play probably belongs to the years 
421—416 B.c.1 The date of the Zrachiniae is 
also unattested. But some traits of the work itself appear to 
warrant us in placing it among the later productions of the 
poet? ; if rough limits are to be assigned, we might name the 
years 420 and 410 B.c._ It has beenheld that the bold example 
of Euripides, in making Heracles the subject of a tragedy, 
induced Sophocles to do likewise’, As to this view, we can 
only say that it is quite possible, but that there is absolutely no 
proof of it. On the other hand, one thing is certain: the 
Trachiniae exhibits a conception and a treatment fundamentally 
different from those adopted in the Mad Heracles. 
Two principal elements enter into the mythic material used 
by Sophocles. The first is the Aetolian legend 
The two é : 
mythic of Deianeira, whom Heracles rescues from 
Spex ery Acheloiis, and in whose defence he slays the 
- Centaur Nessus. This part of the subject had been treated by 
Archilochus and Pindar. The second element is the Thessalian 
legend which set forth the love of Heracles for Iolé,—his 
murder of Iphitus, leading to his servitude under Omphalé,— 
his capture of Oechalia,—and his death upon Mount Oeta. 
Here the epic Capture of Oechalia was presumably the chief 
source. Pherecydes and Panyasis were also available. Hesiodic 
poems, such as the Marriagefeast of Ceyx, may have supplied 
some touches. Ion of Chios, too, had written a drama called 
Lurytidae’, but its scope is unknown. Nor can we say whether 
Sophocles was the first poet who brought the Aetolian and the 
Thessalian legend into this connection, The Argive and 
Boeotian legends are left in the background of the Zrachiniae ; 
they appear only in a few slight allusions. 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. vol. 1. pp. 340 ff. 
2 See below, § 17. 3 Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 383. 
4 Nauck, Zrag. frag. p. 734. 


ip ay, b 
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In the fifth century B.c., poets were as yet untrammelled by 
any artificial canon of chronology, such as later 
Freedom of C ° 
the fifth mythographers introduced into the legends con- 
century poets. 3 
; cerning Heracles. They could use the largest 
freedom in combining local legends of Heracles, so long as they 
were careful to preserve the leading features of the myth. We 
have seen that Euripides, when in his (/ad Heracles he placed 
the madness after the labours, was making an innovation which 
deranged the whole perspective of Theban and Argive legend; 
so much so, that the Alexandrian mythographers, deferential 
to the Attic dramatists in much, never followed Euripides in 
that. 
Sophocles has made no change of similar importance. Yet 
his way of arranging the fable differs in one 
Sequence of 2 . 
events inthe material respect from that of the later compilers. 
Trachiniae. 
They, as we have seen, place the marriage of 
Heracles with Deianeira very late in his career—after his labours 
for Eurystheus, and after most of his other deeds also. 
Sophocles puts the marriage much earlier,—so early, that 
Deianeira speaks as if it had preceded most, or all, of the hero’s 
labours. Sophocles could do this, because he felt himself free 
to ignore the Theban legend of the hero’s marriage to Megara. 
§ 9. The outline of the whole story, as Sophocles conceived 
it, can now be traced with clearness sufficient, at 
The ante- , ° 
cedents of the least, to explain the hints scattered through the 
per play. 
1. Heraclesis born at Thebes (v. 116), and comes thence 
(v. 509), in early manhood, to Pleuron, where he wins Deianeira. 
We are not told whither he was taking his bride, when they 
met Nessus (v. 562). Since Megara is ignored, there is nothing 
to exclude the supposition that he was returning to his home 
at Thebes. 
2. Constrained by Hera’s wrath, he performs the labours 


for Eurystheus (v. 1048). The home of his family is now at 
Tiryns. 
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3. He visits Eurytus at Oechalia in Euboea (v. 262); who 
discountenances his passion for Iolé (v. 359). 

4. He goes on various campaigns, including that against 
the Giants (1058 ff.). 

5. He slays Iphitus (the son of. Eurytus), who was then 
his guest at Tiryns. The lapse of some considerable time since 
his visit to Eurytus is implied by the word at@ts (v. 270). 

Heracles, with Deianeira, his children, and his mother 
Alcmena, is now forced to leave Tiryns. They are given a new 
home at Trachis by its king, Ceyx (v. 38). 

6. Asa punishment for the treacherous murder of Iphitus, 
Zeus dooms Heracles to serve Omphalé, in Lydia, for a year 
(v. 274). Heracles goes forth from Trachis, leaving his family 
there (v. 155). They do not know his destination. During 
his absence, some of his children return with Alcmena to 
Tiryns; others are sent to his old home at Thebes (1151 ff.). 

7. The year with Omphalé being over, he sacks Oechalia 
(v. 259). . 

We are now prepared to follow the plot of the drama itself. 

§ 10. Thescene is laid before the house at Trachis. 

Deianeira is alone with a female slave, an old 
the play = °F and attached domestic, who has been the nurse of 
wate So her children. Communing with her own thoughts, 

rather than directly addressing her attendant, the 
wife of Heracles recalls the sorrows which have been her portion 
from youth upwards,—culminating now in a terrible anxiety con- 
cerning her absent lord. It is fifteen months since he left home; 
but no tidings have come from him. And she feels almost sure 
that something is amiss, when she thinks of a certain tablet 
which he left with her... 

Here the aged Nurse ventures tointerpose. Deianeira has 


1 The oblique falo:ro in v. 268 leaves an ambiguity. If the word used 
by Eurytus to Heracles was éppatov, the labours for Eurystheus were over. 
But if it was patet, they were still in progress. The second supposition 
gives more force to the passage. 
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several sons ; why should not one of them,— Hyllus, for example, 
the eldest,—go in search of his father ? 

Just then Hyllus himself is seen approaching, and in haste ; 
for he has news to tell. Heracles is, or soon will be, in 
Euboea, warring against Oechalia, the city of Eurytus. During 
the past year he has been in servitude to Omphalé, a Lydian 
woman, 

Deianeira then tells her son the purport of the tablet to 
which she had previously alluded. It contains an oracle, which 
shows that this war in Euboea must decide the fate of Heracles ; 
he will die ; or he will thenceforth live in peace. 

Hyllus at once resolves to join his father in Euboea, and 
departs for that purpose. 

The Chorus now enters: it consists of fifteen Trachinian 

maidens, full of kindly sympathy for the 
a tae Aetolian princess whom a strange destiny has 

brought to dwell among them. Invoking the 
Sun-god, they implore him to reveal where Heracles now is. 
Deianeira, they hear, is pining inconsolably. Fate vexes, while 
it also glorifies, her husband ; but he is not suffered to perish. 
Let her keep a good courage: sorrow comes to all mortals, 
but joy also, in its turn; and Zeus is not unmindful of his 
children. 

Deianeira sadly replies that the young maidens cannot 

rie face measure such trouble as hers ; may they ever be 
episode : strangers to it! But they shall know her latest 
ae and worst anxiety. When Heracles left home, 
he told her that, if he did not return at the end of fifteen 
months, she must account him dead. He even explained how 
his property was to be divided in that event. But, if he 
survived the fifteenth month, then he would have a peaceful 
life. Such was the teaching of an oracle which he had written 
down at Dodona. And the fulfilment of that oracle is now 
due... 

A Messenger is seen coming ; the wreath on his head be- 
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tokens glad tidings. Heracles lives, is victorious, and will soon 
come home. Lichas, the herald, has already arrived ; but the 
excited Trachinians, thronging around him, have retarded his 
progress towards the house. 

With an utterance of thanksgiving to Zeus, Deianeira calls 
upon the maidens of the Chorus and the maidens of her own 
household to raise a song of joy. 

The Chorus respond with a short ode, in the nature of a 
paean. 

Before it ceases, Lichas is in sight ; a train of 
captive Euboean women follows him, 

In reply to the eager questions of his mistress, Lichas says 
that Heracles is now at Cape Cenaeum in Euboea, engaged in 
dedicating a sanctuary to Zeus. These maidens are captives, 
taken.when Oechalia was destroyed : Heracles chose them out 
‘for himself and for the gods.’ 

And then Lichas tells how Heracles has been employed 
during the past fifteen months; how, for a year, he was the 
slave of Omphalé; and how, when freed, he avenged that 
disgrace upon its ultimate author, Eurytus. Heracles himself, 
the herald adds, will soon arrive. 

Deianeira rejoices, though a shadow flits across her joy as 
she looks at the ill-fated captives: may Zeus never so visit her 
children ! 

Among these captives, there is one who strangely interests 
her ; the girl’s mien is at once so sorrowful and sonoble. She 
questions her ; but the stranger remains silent. ‘ Who is she, 
Lichas?’ But the herald does not know,—indeed, has not 
cared toask. Deianeira then directs him to conduct the captives 
into the house. 

She herself is about to follow him, when the Messenger, 
who had first announced the herald’s approach, begs to speak 
with her alone. ; 

He tells her that Lichas has deceived her. The mysterious 
_maiden is no other than Iolé, the daughter of Eurytus, A 
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passion for Iolé was the true motive of Heracles in destroying 
Oechalia. Eurytus had refused to give him the maiden. 
Lichas himself had avowed this to the Trachinians. 

Lichas now re-enters, to ask for Deianeira’s commands, as 
he is about to rejoin his master in Euboea. Confronted with 
the Messenger, and pathetically adjured by Deianeira, he 
confesses the truth. Heracles has an absorbing passion for 
Iol@; and, indeed, he gave no command of secrecy. But 
Lichas had feared to pain his mistress: let her pardon him; 
and let her bear with Tole. 

Deianeira requests Lichas to accompany her into the 
house. He is to take a message from her to Heracles, and a 
gift. 

In the ode which follows, the Chorus celebrates the resistless 

Aes power of Love,—the power which now threatens 
stasimon, Deianeira’s peace, and which, in long-past days, 
as brought Heracles to contend for her with 
Achelotis. The short but vivid picture of that combat has a 
singular pathos at this moment of the drama. 

Deianeira reappears. She has had time now to feel what 
Bed Up aia it will be to live under the same roof with the 
episode : young and beautiful girl to whom her husband 
See has transferred his love; but she harbours no 
angry or cruel thoughts. Her sole wish is to regain the heart 
of Heracles. And a resource has occurred to her. Long ago, 
when Heracles was taking her from Aetolia, they came to the 
river Evenus, where the ferryman, the Centaur Nessus, carried 
her across. Heinsulted her, and Heracles shot him with an 
arrow. As he lay dying, he told her that, if she wished to 
possess a love-charm by which she could always control the 
love of Heracles, she had only to collect some of the blood 
from his wound, She had done so, and had preserved her 
treasure, according to the Centaur’s direction, in a place secluded 
from the warmth of sun or fire. She had now applied this 
love-charm to the inner surface of a festal robe, which she will 
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send as her gift to Heracles. She brings with her a casket, in 
which she has placed the robe. 

Lichas appears, ready to depart, and receives the casket, 
sealed with Deianeira’s signet. She had vowed, she tells him, 
to send her lord this robe, whenever she should hear of his 
safety, in order that he might wear it on the day when he made 
a thank-offering to the gods. Therefore Heracles must not 
put it on, or produce it, before that day. 

The herald promises fidelity, and departs. 

In a joyous strain, the Chorus express their bright hope. 

The dwellers on the coasts and hills of Malis 


d : 
2 a ee will soon welcome the long-absent hero ; and he 
oe will come home full of rekindled love for his 
true wife. 


But Deianeira now returns to them in an altered mood. 
1m wana Strange thing has happened. In applying the 
pee love-charm to the robe, she had used a tuft of 
wool, which she had then thrown down in the 
courtyard of the house. After a short exposure to the sun’s 
heat, this tuft of wool had shrivelled away, leaving only a 
powder. And she remembers that the arrow which slew Nessus 
was tinged with a venom deadly to all living things. She fears 
the worst. But she is resolved that, if any harm befalls 
Heracles, she will not survive him. 

The Trachinian maidens are speaking faint words of comfort, 
when Hyllus arrives from Euboea. 

He denounces his mother as a murderess, He describes 
how Heracles, wearing her gift, stood forth before the altar; 
how, as the flames rose from the sacrifice, the robe clung to 
him, as if glued, and spasms began to rend his frame; how, in 
the frenzy of those awful agonies, he slew Lichas ; and how, 
at last, he was laid in a boat, and conveyed to the shore of 
Malis. He willsoon be at the house,—alive, or dead. 

The son ends with terrible imprecations on his mother, 
She goes into the house without a word. 
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‘ Behold,’ cry che Chorus, ‘ how the word of Zeus has been 
ee fulfilled ; for the dead do indeed rest from labour. 
stasimon: The malignant guile of Nessus has found an 

821—862. p 5 : . : 
unconscious instrument in Deianeira. And the 
goddess Aphrodité has been the silent handmaid of fate. 

A sound of wailing is heard within: the aged Nurse enters. 

VPRO Deianeira has slain herself with a sword; 
episode : bitterly mourned, now, by her son Hyllus, who 
863—946. ‘ 

has learned, too late, that she was innocent. 

The Trachinian maidens, afflicted by this new calamity, are 

eek also terrified by the thought that they must soon 
ee behold the tortured son of Zeus. Footsteps are 

heard ; men, not of Trachis, are seen approach- 
ing, the mute bearers of a litter : is Heracles dead, or sleeping ? 

As the mournful procession enters, Hyllus, walking beside 
the litter, is giving vent to his grief, while an old 
man, one of the Euboeans, is vainly endeavouring 
to restrain him, lest his voice should break the 
sick man’s slumber. 

Heracles awakes. At first he knows not where he is ; then 
his torments revive, and he beseeches the bystanders to kill 
him ; he craves that mercy from his son; he appeals for it to 
Zeus and to Hades. And then, in a moment of respite, his 
thoughts go back on his past life,—so full of suffering, yet a 
stranger to such anguish as this; so full of victories, and yet 
doomed to end in this defeat at the unarmed hand of a false 
woman. 

A pause permits Hyllus to announce his mother’s death, 
and to assert herinnocence. In using the supposed love-charm, 
she was obeying the dead Nessus. 

Those words send a flash of terrible light into the mind of 
Heracles. The oracle at Dodona had foretold the time of his 
‘release.’ A still earlier oracle had foretold the manner of his 
death ; namely, that he was to be slain by the dead. The time 
and the agency coincide, This, then, was the promised ‘ release.’ 


VI. Exodos: 
971—1278. 
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The oracles are fulfilled. He sets himself to prepare for death, 
—now seen to be inevitable and imminent. 

He commands that he shall be carried to the summit of 
Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus, and there burned alive. Hyllus 
is constrained to promise obedience,—making, however, the 
condition that he himself shall not put hand to the pyre. A 
second behest is then laid upon him. He shall marry Tole. 
In this also he is forced to yield,—calling on the gods to witness 
that he submits to a dying father’s inexorable will. 

All has now been made ready. Heracles summons the forces 
of that ‘stubborn soul which must upbear him through the last 
of his ordeals. In the words which close the play, Hyllus gives 
utterance to the deepest and bitterest of the feelings inspired 
by his father’s cruel fate. Heracles dies forsaken by Zeus. For 
here, as in the ///ad, there is no presage of his reception among 
the gods. 

The bearers lift their burden, and set forth for Oeta; while 
the maidens of the Chorus pass from the house of mourning to 
their own homes in Trachis. 

§ 11. Inthe first and larger part of the play, Deianeira is the 

ane nee central figure, as Heracles is in the second part. 
See Eh The heroine of the Z7achiniae has been recognised 
by general consent as one of the most delicately 
beautiful creations in literature ; and many who feel this charm 
will feel also that it can no more be described than the perfume 
of a flower. Perhaps in the poetry of the ancient world there 
is only one other woman who affects a modern mind in the same 
kind of way,—the maiden Nausicaa. 

Deianeira is a perfect type of gentle womanhood; her whole 
life has been in her home; a winning influence is felt by all who 
approach her; even Lichas, whose undivided zeal is for his 
master, shrinks from giving her pain. But there is no want of spirit 
or stamina in her nature. Indeed, a high and noble courage is 


1 The office of kindling the pyre was performed by Philoctetes; see on 
Ph. 802 f. 
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the very spring of her gentleness; her generosity, her tender 
sympathy with inexperience and misfortune, are closely allied to 
that proud and delicate reserve which forbids her—after she has 
learned the truth about Iole—to send any messages for her 
husband save those which assure him that her duties have been 
faithfully fulfilled, and that all is well with his household. From 
youth upwards she has endured constant anxieties, relieved only 
by gleams of happiness, —the rare and brief visits of Heracles to 
his home. She is devoted to him: but this appears less in any 
direct expression than in the habitual bent of her thoughts, and 
in a few words, devoid of conscious emphasis, which fall from 
her as if by accident. Thus the precepts of Nessus had dwelt 
in her memory, she says, ‘as if graven on bronze.’ And why? 
Because they concerned a possible safeguard of her chief 
treasure. Staying at home, amidst her lonely cares, she has 
heard of many a rival in those distant places to which Heracles 
has wandered. But she has not allowed such knowledge to 
become a root of bitterness. She has fixed her thoughts on 
what is great and noble in her husband; on his loyalty to a 
hard task, his fortitude under a cruel destiny: of his incon- 
stancies she has striven to think as of ‘distempers,’ which love, 
and the discipline of sorrow, have taught her to condone. 

But at last the trial comes in a sharper form. After pro- 
tracted suspense, she is enraptured by tidings of her husband’s 
safety ; and almost at the same moment she learns that his new 
mistress is henceforth to share her home. Even then her sweet 
magnanimity does not fail. Strong in the lessons of the past, 
she believes that she can apply them even here. She feels no 
anger against Iolé, no wish to hurt her; nay, Iolé is rather 
worthy of compassion, since she has been the innocent cause of 
ruin to her father’s house. 

In these first moments of discovery, the very acuteness of 
the pain produces a certain exaltation in Deianeira’s mind. 
But, when she has had more time to think, she feels the 
difference between this ordeal and everything which she has 
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hitherto suffered. She is as far as ever from feeling anger or 
rancour. But will it be possible to live under the same roof, 
while, with the slow months and years, her rival’s youth grows 
to the perfect flower, and her own life passes into autumn? 
Thinking of all this, she asks—not, ‘Could / bear it ?’—but, 
‘What woman could bear it ?’ 

She, whose patient self-control has sustained her so long, 
has come to a pass where it is a necessity of woman’s nature to 
find some remedy. Neither Iolé nor Heracles shall be harmed ; 
but she must try to reconquer her husband’s love. Having 
decided to use the ‘love-charm,’ she executes the resolve with 
feverish haste. The philtre is a last hope—nothing more. 
With visible trepidation, she imparts her plan to the Chorus. 
The robe has just been sent off, when an accident reveals the 
nature of the ‘love-charm.’ ‘Might she not have surmised 
this sooner,’—it may be asked,—‘ seeing from whom the gift 
came?’ But her simple faith in the Centaur’s precepts was 
thoroughly natural and characteristic. Her thoughts had 
never dwelt on fim or his motive; they were absorbed in 
Heracles. Now that her hope has been changed into terror, 
she tells the maidens, that, if Heracles dies, she will die with 
him. In the scene which follows, she speaks only once 
after Hyllus has announced the calamity, and then it is to ask 
where he had found his father. 

Her silence at the end of her son’s narrative,—when, with 
his curse sounding in her ears, she turns away to enter the 
house,—is remarkable in one particular among the master- 
strokes of tragic effect. A reader feels it so powerfully that the 
best acting could scarcely make it more impressive to a spectator. 
The reason of this is worth noticing, as a point of the dramatist’s 
art. When Hyllus ends his speech, we feel an eager wish that 
he could at once be made aware of his mother’s innocence. 
The Chorus gives expression to our wish :—‘ Why dost thou 
depart in silence ?’ they say to Deianeira : ‘ Knowest thou not 
that thy silence pleads for thine accuser?’ And yet that silence 
is not broken, 
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There is one famous passage in Deianeira’s part which has 
provoked some difference of opinion ; and asit has a bearing on 
the interpretation of her character, a few words must be said 
about it here. It is the passage in which sheadjures Lichas to 
disclose the whole truth regarding Iolé. He need not be afraid, 
she says, of any vindictiveness on her part, towards Iolé or 
towards Heracles. She knows the inconstancy of the heart, 
and the irresistible power of Erds; has she not borne with 
much like this before? According to some critics, she is here 
practising dissimulation, in order to draw a confession from 
Lichas ; her real feeling is shown for the first time when, a little 
later, she tells the Chorus that the prospect before her is in- 
tolerable (v. 545) 

But surely there is a deeper truth to nature in those noble 
lines if we suppose that she means what she says to Lichas just 
as thoroughly as she means what she afterwards says to the 
Chorus. Only, when she is speaking to Lichas, she has not 
yet had time to realise all that the new trial means ; she over- 
rates, in all sincerity, her own power of suffering. If, on the 
other hand, her appeal to him was a stratagem, then true 
dramatic art would have given some hint, though ever so 
slight, of a moral falsetto: whereas, in fact, she says nothing 
that is not true; for she does pity Iolé ; she as borne much 
from Heracles ; she does zo¢ mean to harm either of them. 
This is not the only instance in which Sophocles has shown us 
a courageous soul, first at high pressure, and then suffering a 
reaction; it is so with Antigone also, little as she otherwise 
resembles Deianeira?. 

§ 12. The Heracles of the Zrachiniae may be considered 
in two distinct aspects,—relatively to that con- 
ception of the hero which he represents, and 
relatively to the place which he holds in the-action of the 
play. 


Heracles. 


1 Vv. 436—469. 
* See Introduction to the Antigone. 
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In the first of these two aspects, the most significant point 
is the absence of any allusion to the hero’s apotheosis. He is 
the son of Zeus; but the ‘rest from labour’ which Zeus promised 
him is, in this play, death, and death alone. Here, then, we have 
the Homeric conception of Heracles. And this is in perfect 
harmony with the general tone of the Zyachiniae. The spirit 
in which the legend of Heracles is treated in this play is 
essentially the epic spirit. 

The archaic conception of the hero’s mission is also preserved 
in its leading features ; he is the purger of land and sea, the 
common benefactor of Hellenes, who goes uncomplainingly 
whithersoever his fate leads him. Conscious of his origin, he 
fears no foe, and is stronger than everything except his own 
passions. He has a Dorian scorn for lengthy or subtle speech 
(1121). Itis bitter to him that sheer pain should force him 
to cry aloud: and he charges Hyllus that no lament shall be 
made by those who stand around his pyre. All this is in the 
strain of the old legend. One small touch recalls, for a moment, 
the Heracles of the satyr-plays (v. 268, nvi«’ Av @vwpevos), On 
the other hand, the Omphalé incident, one of their favourite 
topics, is touched with delicate skill: Sophocles alludes only 
to the ¢asks done for her by the hero, as a punishment im- 
posed by Zeus; there is no hint of sensuous debasement ; 
and it is seen that the thrall was stung by his disgrace, even 
though that feeling was not the mainspring of his war upon 
Oechalia. 

The Heracles of the Zrachiniae is thus not merely a hero 
of tragedy, who might equally well have been called, let us say, 
Ajax. He has a stamp of his own; he can be recognised as 
the hero of the Dorians. 

When, however, he is considered under the second of the 
two aspects indicated above,—that is, relatively to his place in 
the action of the play,—there is more room for criticism. 
During the first two-thirds of the piece, our interest is centred 
in Deianeira. The sympathy which she wins is complete ; she 
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passes from the scene, broken-hearted, innocent, silent; and 
presently we hear the news of her death. Meanwhile, we have 
been rather prepossessed against Heracles ; he is a great hero ; 
but his conduct to this brave, devoted, gentle wife has been 
what, in another than the son of Zeus, might be called 
brutal ; and let no one too hastily assume that such a feeling 
is peculiar to the modern mind; it would probably have been 
shared, at least in a very large measure, by the poet’s Athenian 
audience. 

So, when, in the last third of the play, this hero at length 
appears, unstrung and shattered by physical torment,—helpless 
in the meshes of fate,—when we listen to his pathetic laments, 
and to that magnificent recital of his past achievements which 
ends with the prayer that he may live to rend his false wife in 
pieces ;—then we feel, indeed, all that is pitiable and terrible 
in this spectacle : but are there not many readers who, if they 
carried the analysis of their own feelings any further, would 
have to avow that the contemplation of his suffering and the 
thought of his past greatness leave them comparatively cold? 
Presently he learns that Deianeira was innocent, and that she is 
dead ; but he utters no word in revocation of his judgment upon 
her,—no word of affection for her memory: he merely averts 
all his thoughts from her, and concentrates them on the pre- 
paration for death. It is not enough to plead that any soften- 
ing would be out of keeping with the situation or with the man ; 
we do not require him to be tender, but to be human. From a 
dramatic point of view, the fault is that he misses his chance of 
removing a great impediment to sympathy. 

The Deianeira of the Zyachiniae is dramatically effective 
in the very highest degree,—in a manner almost unique; the 
Heracles of the Zrachiniae, though grandly conceived, falls short 
of being perfectly effective ; and he does so, because he has to 
follow Deianeira. In a piece of which the catastrophe was to 
turn on the poisoned robe, and which was to end with the death 
of Heracles, that hero himself ought to have been the principal 
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object of interest throughout. The artistic unity of the tragedy 
demanded this. But the Heracles of Dorian legend, even when 
treated as mortal, is still no typical human being; he is at once 
above and below the noblest type of man. If, therefore, 
Heracles was truly to dominate the scene, it was requisite that 
the pathos of this unique being should not have to compete 
with the deepest pathos of humanity. For, in such a com- 
petition, the purely human interest, if fully developed by a 
great master, could not but prove the stronger, as being, in its 
essence, more tragic. And therefore there was only one way 
to secure a paramount effectiveness for the Heracles of the 
Trachiniae. It was to place Deianeira more in the back- 
ground ; to make her also a less noble figure ; to qualify her 
graces of character with some less attractive features ; and, on 
the other hand, to bring out, in the amplest and most powerful 
manner, everything that is sublime and pathetic in the great 
hero’s destiny. 

§13. Among the secondary parts, that of Hyllus has an 
‘importance which might easily be undervalued. 
It is he who most vividly expresses the twofold 
aspect of Deianeira’s action in sending the robe; the aspect 
which it wears for one who has seen only its dreadful result, 
without knowing its motive; and that which it assumes in the 
light of fuller knowledge. The first aspect is brought out when 
Hyllus describes the agonies of Heracles, and invokes a curse 
upon his mother; the second when, having learned her 
innocence and having stood beside her corpse, he has to listen 
to his father’s denunciations of her—so like those which he 
himself was lately uttering—until a pause permits him to 
vindicate her memory. This frank, impulsive youth is warmly 
loyal to both parents ; to the gentle and dearly loved mother, 
whom he mourns too late; and to the father, ‘the noblest man 
upon the earth,’ whose hard commands he obeys to the end, 
although those commands challenge a revolt of filial, even of 
natural, instincts,—seeming to him, indeed, almost like the 


Hyllus. 
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promptings of Até. Thus, under that dark shadow, pierced by 
no ray from above, which rests upon the close of the drama, 
this thrice-tried son calls the gods to witness that his own 
will has been overruled. With bitter anguish in his heart, he 
sees his father abandoned, as men must deem, by heaven; he 
is no longer the buoyant youth of the opening scene, but a 
man who must now take up the burden of a great inheritance, 
that Hyllus whom a grave and warlike race were to honour 
as the father of their kings, the ancestor of the Dorian 
Heracleidae. 
§14. The minor persons are portrayed with care and ani- 
mation. Lichas is, before all things, the faithful 
ee es henchman of Heracles; but, like every one else, 
he feels the charm of Deianeira, and is feebly 
anxious to spare her feelings. His well-meant attempt is some- 
what maladroit, since he has already been so communicative to 
her neighbours ; but we remark the ingenuity of the poet, who 
has here utilised the varying traditions as to the motive of the 
war against Oechalia. Lichas exists only for his master; and 
there is a tragic fitness in his becoming the first victim of his 
master’s fate. It would be a mistake to conceive his death as 
a poetical retribution for his duplicity; since, even if he had 
told the truth at first, Deianeira would still have sent the robe. 
At worst he is only a rather poor creature, who becomes in- 
volved in the doom of his betters. 

The Messenger, with his interested zeal, afterwards dignified 
by his sturdy veracity, combines the traits of two similar persons 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus,—the Corinthian messenger, and the 
Theban shepherd who confutes him. The old Nurse, who 
counsels Deianeira in the first scene, and subsequently relates 
her death, interprets the affection which her mistress inspired 

inthe household. As for the Trachinian maidens 
prebe Ie of the Chorus, their part is essentially relative to 
Deianeira; to them she confides her fears, or 
hopes; their odes reflect her anxieties, her transient joy, and her 
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despair. With her death, their function. is virtually at an end; 
after verse 970, they have only two utterances,.both very brief 
(1044 f.; 1112 f.). 
§ 15. The unity of the plot is effected by the love of 
Heracles for Iolé, which causes him to destroy 
Roe Joanie Oechalia, and also causes Deianeira to send the 
robe; thus bringing the two episodes into a 
strict connection. Professor Campbell is, in my opinion, quite 
right when he says that ‘in point of dramatic structure the 
Trachiniae will bear comparison with the greatest of Sophoclean 
tragedies.’ For, even if, as I hold, the inferiority in dramatic 
interest of Heracles to Deianeira is such as to constitute a 
_ serious defect, this is not a defect of structure. It does not 
concern the manner in which the plot has been put together. 
[t concerns something antecedent to the plot; namely, the 
conception of Heracles adopted by the poet, as compared with 
his conception of Deianeira. Given those two conceptions, 
the most perfect dramatic structure could not save the interest 
in Heracles from being overpowered by the interest in 
Deianeira. 
There is, however, one point in which the texture of the 
by plot is fairly open to criticism, though it is not 
time neg- a point of importance. The-‘ unity of time’ has 
; been disregarded with exceptional boldness. 
Hyllus goes to Euboea, witnesses the sacrifice there, and returns 
to Trachis, in a space of time measured by less than 700 lines 
(vv. 93—734). Nay, Lichas, who leaves Trachis at verse 632, 
had reached Euboea before the sacrifice began. Many other 
examples show the habitual laxity of Greek dramatists, and the 
tolerance of Greek audiences, in this particular. But in the 
Trachiniae the license has a special excuse. Amid the excite- 
ment, the alternations of hope and fear, which pervade this 
play, the action hastens forward in a manner which leaves us 
no leisure to remark the feats of travelling performed by Hyllus 
and by Lichas. ‘This is the case even with readers; much 
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more would it be so with spectators. And here we may observe 
the subtlety of the poet, who has introduced two direct allusions 
to the passage of time. Lichas, about to start for Euboea, 
remarks that he has already stayed too long (v. 599); and the 
Chorus prays that the ship which is bringing Heracles ‘may 
not tarry’ (v. 655). This is like the art of a diplomatist who 
diverts suspicion by apparent frankness. 

§ 16. It isa well-attested tradition, and one which can still 
be partially verified, that the style of Sophocles, 


Successive 


pnanenas like that of many other great poets, was developed 
Sioeeceae through successive phases, belonging to succes- 


sive periods of his life. He himself, according to 

Plutarch’, distinguished three such phases. In the earliest, he 
had imitated the majesty, the pomp,—oyxos,—of Aeschylus. 
Next came the style which, in Plutarch’s notice, is described 
by the words, 1d muixpov Kal Katdrexvoy THs abtod KatacKevys. 
This was a style marked by subtle elaboration, and, as a result 
of it, by 7d auxpor, ‘pungency,’ ‘incisiveness’; a style in which 
terse and polished force of expression drove home the ‘ sting’ 
of word or phrase ;—as Eupolis,—to borrow an illustration from 
a different, yet cognate, province,—said that the incisive and 
highly wrought oratory of Pericles left its ‘sting’ in the minds | 
of those who heard him ; +6 KévTpov éykaréAure Tols akpowpéevots. 
Such a style, with its affinities to an elevated and refined 
rhetoric, can be a source of great brilliancy and power in poetry ; 
but its essential quality is not that which constitutes the highest 
excellence of drama: its defect, for the purposes of drama, is 
that it is too suggestive of conscious effort in the artist; its 
tendency is to image Azs mind somewhat too strongly in the 
1 Mor. p. 79 B. (IlGs dv ris aloPoro éavrod mpoxdmrrovtos én’ dpery, 

c. 7.) Worep yap 6 Lopoxdjs EXeye Tov AloxvAou diarerarxas OyKov, elra 
ro mixpov Kal KaTadrexvoy THs avro’ KaracKeuns, Tplrov Hin 7d THs AéEews 
peraBddrdew eldos Step early HOtKOTaTOY Kal BéATiaTor, obTws ol Pido- 
copodyrcs, bray ék Tay mayynyupik@v kal Kkararéxvwv els Tov aaromevov HOous 


Kal mdBovs NOyor KaTaBGow, Upxovrar THY GAnOR mpoxowhy kal drupov 
TpoKOmTE. 
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persons whom he wishes to make live upon the scene. Hence 
we readily comprehend the words in which Sophocles (accord- 
ing to Plutarch) defined the third, the final, phase of his style ;— 
TO THS NEEEws €idos Grrep eotiv AOiKwWratov Kail BéAtioTOv: ‘the 
kind of diction which is most expressive of character, and best’ ; 
that is, fittest to make each person of the drama seem a real 
human being; and best, therefore, for the purposes of a 
dramatist. 

The first of these three phases, the Aeschylean, is not trace- 
able in the extant work of Sophocles. Nor can it be said that any 
one of the seven tragedies represents the second style in a form 
which sharply distinguishes it from the third ; that is, in a form 
_ from which the characteristic quality of the third style is absent. 
But, if the Pfiloctetes, one of the very latest plays (409 B.c.), 
be taken as a standard of comparison, there, at least, is seen 
the perfection of the third style, the style which is ‘expressive 
of character’; while there is less of visible and masterful art in 
language, less of ro mixpov kal Kardrexvov, than appears, for 
example, in the Antigone. 

§17. Nowhere is the poet’s ethical portraiture more 

FESS delicately vivid than in the heroine of the Zracht- 
traits of the niae; and a sympathetic reader will feel that the 
Hw gain language given to her might well be called 
HOiKwrarn Acts, It is exquisitely moulded to the expression of 
her nature. Take, again, the scene where the Messenger, in 
Deianeira’s presence, taxes Lichas with deceit (vv. 393—435). 
The shades of language most skilfully characterise the three 
persons,—the gentle but resolute lady; the herald, nervously 
deferential to her, but angrily assertive of his dignity against his 
humble cross-examiner, the Messenger; and lastly the Messenger 
himself, with his traits of blunt or familiar speech’. In this 
aspect, then, the Z7achiniae shows, like the Philoctefes, the full 


1 One of these traits is notable,—the rolav ddxnow; (427). This use 
of motos, 2 common colloquialism, occurs in only one other passage of 
Tragedy, and that is in a late play of Euripides (Helen. 566; 412 B.C.). 
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excellence of the third style,—that which is 76:xwrarov, ‘most 
expressive of character.’ 
But the Zvachiniae combines this ethical charm of style 
with a highly elaborate manner in a certain class of passages. 
Every Greek tragedy contains at least one set speech, pyats, of 
the type usually spoken by a messenger who relates a cata- 
strophe. In such speeches, which were really short excursions 
of drama into the region of epos, the dramatist was convention- 
ally free to use any measure of rhetorical elaboration, however 
unsuitable it might be to the person of the speaker; some of 
the most elaborate pyoeis are delivered by servants. Now, itis 
a peculiarity of the Zrachiniae that, beside two speeches which 
are normal examples of this class,—the speech of Hyllus (vv. 
749—812), and that of the Nurse (vv. 899--946),—it contains 
a remarkable number of other passages which are closely akin 
to that class. Such are the following short narratives ;—Lichas | 
recounts the recent deeds of his master (248—290) ; Deianeira 
relates her meeting with Nessus (531—587) ; and describes the 
occurrence which rouses her fears concerning the ‘love-charm’ 
(672—722) : such, also, is the great speech of Heracles (1046— 
1111). Altogether, about one-fourth of the play consists of 
passages which invited or demanded this high elaboration of 
style, usually reserved for very exceptional moments. If the 
passages just cited from the Z7achiniae are compared with their 
only proper analogues, the set pjoeis of the poet’s other plays, 
it will be felt that, with allowance for differences of degree, the 
essential quality of style is the same ; the greater frequency of 
it is the distinction of the Z7achiniae, 


MANUSCRIPTS SE DIMIONS «ere; 


§ 1. The most important of the Mss. referred to in the critical 
notes are L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of 11th century), and 
As=cod. 2712 in the National Library of Paris (13th century). 
Next to these comes P'=cod. Laur. 2725 at Florence, a vellum 
codex written in 1282 a.D. L is by far the best but not the sole 
" source of the existing MSs. 

S denotes the first reviser and scholiast whose corrections 
are found in L: corrections by later hands are signified by L*. 

r denotes one or more of the MSS. other than L. 

§ 2. The first corrector (S) has in four instances supplied a 
verse which the scribe had accidentally omitted (177, added in the 
iext, being the last line of p. 66 B,—a case like PA. 1263: 445, 
536, 705, added in the margin). In 1040, however, the words 
& 8100 avéaipwv, omitted from the text, have been added in the 
margin by the scribe himself. There is one passage, vv. 383—433, 
where scribe and corrector alike have left part of the dialogue 
in disorder, through omitting or confusing the indications of 
persons. 

§ 3. The scholia in L on vv. 119, 120 preserve the true 
reading dvapmAdxnrov, corrupted in the MSS. to 
apmddknrov. There are two other places where 
the scholiast gives at least the hint by which a lost reading can 
be restored. In v. 399 his duyynoowa indicates that in v. 398 the 
vévers Of the MSS. ought to be vepets. And in 602 the schol.’s 
notice, yp. diy dvri rou Aemwrovpy, helped Wunder’s correction of 
evugy into ravaipy. 

§ 4. In vv. 83—85 there is a clear case of interpolation :— 


Scholia. 


‘Interpola- nvik? } cecoopeba 
mone [4 mimropev cov marpds éEodwddros| 
m ig f. Ce 4 , 

keivov Biov caoavtos, 7 oixdpec@ dua, 
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Another probable instance (as I think with Hartung) occurs in 
vv. 362 ff. :— - 
émuotparever matpioa [rv Tavrns, €v 7 
roy Evpurov rév8 else Seomdlew Apdvar, 
krelver T dvaxta matépal rnode kal mod 
€TEpoE. 


(See commentary.) Besides these verses, many others—not fewer 
than about 120 in all—have been suspected or rejected by various 
commentators. 


17 Bergk. 24 f. Schenkl (after Dobree). 25 Hartung and Nauck. 
43 Dindorf. 44—48 Wunder. 80 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. 
to one. 88 f. Dindorf. 150—152 Dindorf. (Wecklein suspects only 
v. 180.) 166—168 Dindorf. 169 f. Bergk. 170 Wunder and Dindorf. 
252 f. Wunder. 264 f. (odd 5...xepoiv wev) Bergk and Jernstedt. 280 
Deventer and Zippmann. 295 Dindorf and Nauck (after Wunder). 301 f. 
Hense and Nauck. 305 G. H. Miller. 321 Nauck (with ris ef for éet 
in 320). 322f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 336 Hense 
and Nauck (omitting 7’ after Gy in 337). 356 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 
362 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 394 Herwerden and Hense. 444 Wunder 
and Nauck. 488 f. Dindorf. 526—530 Wunder and Bergk. 584—587 
Dindorf. 585 Wunder and Nauck. 5096 f. Dindorf. 601 Nauck and 
Wecklein. 602 f. Paley. 628 Nauck and Wecklein. 680 f. (Kévraupos 
...yhuxivr) Nauck. 684 Wunder and Wecklein. 690 Wunder. 696 
Wunder. (Dobree and Wecklein suspect the v.) 712 f. Nauck. 732 
Hense. 735 Nauck and Wecklein. 743 Hense (proposing yvvae for 
7d yap in 742). 746 f. (Sapetav...rarpds) Deventer and Hense. 781 f. 
Meineke. 791 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 798 Schenkl. 
8o1 f. Bergk. 875 ff. Bergk (without defining the limit: p. lix of his ed.). 
893—895 Wunder. 9g07—911 Wecklein. (L. Dindorf had suspected 
v.gtt.) 924 f. (7 xpuodaros...wepovls) Herwerden. 932—935 Jernstedt 
and Nauck. 943—946 Meineke. 998 f. (760’...xaradepyOjvac) Wunder. 
1060 Nauck and Wecklein. 1107 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. 
to one, 4114 f. Bergk would omit one of these two vv. 1144 Hense. 
1156 Nauck (with dé oo for & doo in 1155). 1165 Nauck (after Dobree). 
1173 Axt and Nauck. 1195—1198 Wunder. 1267 L. Dindorf. 1270— 
1274 Hense. 1275—1278 Hartung and F. Ritter. 


§ 5. The text of the Zyachiniae contains its full share of 
_Emenda- problems ; though, as a whole, it is, in my opinion, 
ODE. less corrupt than has often been supposed. In three 
instances 1 have admitted emendations of my own to the text, 
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viz. at v. 554, v- gII, and v. 1019, because the probabilities seemed 
sufficiently strong to justify that course. It would have been 
justifiable, perhaps, to do likewise at v. 869; but there, as at 
v. 526, I have preferred to submit my conjectures in the commentary 
only. The suggestion made at v. 678 is of a more tentative kind. 
§ 6. In addition to the complete editions of Sophocles I have 
Editions, consulted the volume by F. A. Paley, containing 
was Ph., El, Tr., Az. (London, 1880), and the following 
separate editions of this play. Sophoclis 7vachiniae. Recognovit 
et adversariis enarravit Ioannes Apitzius. (Halle, 1833.)—Sophoclis 
Trachiniae, with Notes and Introduction by Alfred Pretor, M.A. 
(Cambridge, 1877.)—Sophoclis Zvachiniae. Codicibus denuo col- 
latis recensuit varietate lectionis instruxit indicibus adornavit 
Vladimir Subkoff. (Moscow, 1879.) 


METRICAL ANALYSIS 


In addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the Zrachiniae are 
the following. (1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), — -, 
and the cyclic dactyl, which is metrically equivalent to the choree, ~~. 
(2) Choreic, based on the choree. (3) Dactylic. (4) Dochmiac, ~ ? --~| 
- A. (5) Verses based on the bacchius, --~. 

In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign — denotes that the ordinary 
time-value of a long syllable, commonly marked -, is increased by one- 
half, so that it becomes equal to -~ or ~~~: the sign — denotes that 
such time-value is doubled, and becomes equal to-- or-~~. The sign 
> means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable (cvAAaB) ddoyos) is substituted 
for a short. The letter w indicates that two short syllables have the time- 
value of one short only. 

At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to ~, { a pause equal 
to-. The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the regular metre) 
is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 

The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by |]. The end 
of a rhythmical ‘period’ (a combination of two or more such sentences, 
corresponding with each other) is marked by ]]. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a wpowdds, or prelude (marked as zp.): or, 
if it closes it, an éwq@dds, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be 
grouped round an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the 
peowods, mesode, or interlude. 


é 
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I. Parodos, vv. 94—140. 


First STROPHE.—Dactylic, in the ‘Doric’ form, which varies purely 
dactylic sentences, -~~-~~-~-, with the livelier measure, —~|—-~| 
—~|--. These verses are also called ‘dactylo-epitritic.” That name 
denotes a dactylic measure with -~ | -— (the éwirpiros devrepos) prefixed 
to it. 


Ton ves [Oj aye |Soup ae: 
2, iL |-~] vu fev) =F) 
BO bes [il 
4 Le |-- [be |---ve |-ve | -F 
5. ~ihu|--|-ve| ve |- 7] 
HW. rn ~ihy|--|bo|--|be|--| be] -7I 
2 iL |--|be|--] 
SECOND STROPHE.—I. Dactylic tripodies. II. Logaoedic. 
Lor. se [eee lee ley | - ve | 25) 
ite NOE Cee eA eT 
eee heel Coe aul 
see Emer | NH 
Fe rte PPO Le ort ot a | 
see ire Ceol 
EpopE.—Choreic, in verses of four feet (Per. I.), or of six (Per. II). 
Mies ea ee tA | 
io SA Neg oa 
SE nl 
4 view|-v[-¥|-All 
aia ewe rt ie Pree 
erie a eI a peye Neem eae Gl 
2 vicv|C|-|-v/Cl-al 
3 vi | fae |e |e |-A] 


xlit 


Il. 


III. 


te 


DELS 


An ROWS a 


eee PG 


cok A) 


b Hf WN 


Pak yo 
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II. Hyporcheme, vv. 205—224. 


Choreic, in verses of six, four, or three feet. 


vee loo l-v le lEl-al 
SE FS EN 


Die OT Ae ae Nl 
Sitar earns (Pee eco Great Regs, 


Sela | eo ea eteneA. | 
ven Sola ie Al 
—w|—o|—wo|-o|-o|-—A/ |i 
cae eee [ter heme 

ST Rea oh, aonb eek a= ae hl 

es Pack fetal nek pect bea AG | 
Sir eee lac Lary 

gore red, [oer nN 
ed Ogh ol er Cea a | 
whale fp inal 

Sisior aly eS is TAG 

G2 Sy Vig ab fen 
ee, [oes te] me Al 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 497—530. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 


wirweulwel|rwe|-> |-v|-Al 
Subsea 
wi rel wo|[we|-v|[-vl|-aAl 


ee ee ee eet A 


—vl->|~v|~rl|e]-all 
vel ~elEl=Al 


VESTS Teele ore eeNel 


t 
—_ 
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Epope.—Logaoedic. 
viwelerclbe|wel-Al 


—>|~vu|~v]|->'l 


pea | Seal 
vf weft fA | 


ep, mene a ieee fee AN 

Zines hai Pe ese 

SS fe mens [bem het eat 
viau ft} —v|—-o] =| - A\|| 
iste MA dem wide xa] os hm NY 
ps er UN tlie, Sep 


~v| we] =~] =o 


~v [weft l-al 


IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 633—662. 


STROPHE, forming a single rhythmical period.—Logaoedic. 


-vl{[-v]—-~|-All 
eiwel{wul|-vl[—-vll->|~ve]->]-All 
Siwy |->|-~]-Al 


vice] =v IE ]-A] 


SECOND STROPHE.—Period I. Logaoedic. II. Choreic. 


1 ee 
2. 

a: 

4. 
Re ce 
2. 

2. 

4. 
ELT 
2. 
LV lors 
2. 

gh. 
First 
Te 

2. 

ae 

4. 

is 

6. 

1 a gs 
Ze 
TAS te 
2. 

ae 

4. 

5: 

6. 


wiwe|-v]—->|- All 

See ak Allee ae we 
cE Be ahd | 

ee hese ame tN I 

Zit Mang act lhe dd onion TAY 
rag Se Ped Neo Bede 

ee Foret sa phe Beg a 


-S | -vlrvvve|-y~]-A]  ém 
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| V. Third Stasimon, vv. 821862. 


First SrrRopHE.—In Period I., verses 1 and 2 are logaoedic; v. 3 is 
choreic. In II., 1 and 2 are choreic, and 3 logaoedic. Period III. is 
wholly choreic. 


IL own Zi-vu|->|~wvl|~v|-Al mp. 
eat et aede eed Oe eee Ay 
3. -vl-v|-v| =>] 
IL nr Zivevl|vvv|vvul-vl-¥l- Al 
2. stuveluvelyes|-e[-¥]-Al 
sce hae a 
TIL t. sivev |G [| -alleee/e | |-all 
2. Givyylvevy| Se] -vli-e|-v} | -aAl 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
Ion ee |-> | wel wellve| wel vel wel 
2 vi->|-v| we] -Slvev|vevl|—-~l-al 
ED ots pir lhe Rg tA os Peet 
2, >ivev|-S|-All % 
5. eet sealer Ail 
Ae oe Se | . remcld 
5. piwel [wel |~el-al 
6 ~e[L |e |-a] oe 


VI. Kommos, vv. 878—895. 


I. Choreic, with a dochmius as epode. II. Choreic and Logaoedic. 
III. v. 1, logaoedic: 2 and 3, choreic. Two iambic trimeters follow, 
separated by a verse of two bacchii. IV. 1 and 4, bacchii: 2 and 3, 
logaoedic and choreic. 


Tr Vit oe Leo S [Se psa fee al 
2, J | i eH eat a ate ein 
3. vi--v|-Al 


s a 
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Jie Bs aa Oe Pd oD) eek ee ee 
Ss SS Sees Sa poke Rae 
Vier. vwelwelove|~v|-All 
dirs Se) = Vl eesch | 
Ree eee CAE | 


{Here follow two iambic trimeters, 889 éretdov ws 5} x.7.X., and 891 
ath mpos avrijs k.7.A., separated by a verse of two bacchii, ris : qv mws 


pep | etre | |. ] 
HEV, 


et alt 

2. vuvfuvel|wel-Al 
32 ey [evel —vif =v] 

4. vi--v|--A] 


VII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 947—970. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Choreic (vv. 1, 2). and 
logaoedic (v. 3). 


I. vivevluuvvl—-vl-All 
2. vivvyluvyulavtand 
3: ~wel|-v|->|-A] €r. 


SECOND StTRopHE.—I. Choreic, with a logaoedic verse as prelude. 
II. Choreic and logaoedic. 


ia ay A ate oad Gee 
2, Zinw|-w|-vl-v|EI-Al 
Dy acee woh ete Nomi nid Meptae oe Gl! 
Il. tr Si-vul|-vl-v|-Al 
DOA gigs rsh a, 
Sree tee hw NNT 
fap ortier | SSa) oh Ail 
See Ey ev 
cere en 
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VIII. Lyrics for actors (476 oxnvys), vv. 1004—1043. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dactylic, 


(The exclamation € @, —-, is extra metrum.) 
Ts viruses | -wf{-vel-v- | 
Pee vilt]/—vv.|--j|-A] 


SECOND STROPHE, forming a single period.—Logaoedic. 


LF as gl heat at Berta lA 

2. o'—w | —/'|| 

3: viveuy fuvel—-vl]-A] > 
THIRD STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dochmiac. 

I. aiw-o|->|f/uv-v|-Al 

2. Sivu-v]-Sllyv-l]-All 


The five dactylic hexameters in roto ff. might be regarded as forming 
another strophe (= 1031 ff.), which would then be the third; and the 
third, as given above, would become the fourth. The five hexameters in 
tor8—1022 would then form a perwdds. (J. H. H. Schmidt, Compositions- 
lehre pp. clvi ff.) 


TA TOY APAMATOS IIPOSOIIA 


+ 


AHIANEIPA. ATTEAO2. 
AOTAH TPO#OS. ~ , AIXAD. 

TAAOS. HPAKAHS. 
XOPOS [YNAIKON TPAXINION. IIPESBY2. 


The Laurentian ms. (L) prefixes ¢ (epdmaiva) to v. 49, 
while indicating tpodds in the later scene (847 ff.). Hence 
it could be inferred that dovAn tpodds should be read as 
denoting two distinct persons. This view prevailed in the 
older editions, including those of Brunck and Hermann. 
Recent editors usually identify the speaker at v. 49 with the 
tpodos of 847 ff. This is a dramatic gain, since the effect of 
847 ff. is strengthened by our previous knowledge of the 
Nurse’s attachment to Deianeira. [In the Aldine ed. the 
speaker at v. 49 is strangely designated as ra:daywy0s. | 


The Chorus consists of fifteen Trachinian maidens (cp. 
143, 211), friends of Deianeira. 

The parts were probably distributed as follows :—pro- 
tagonist, Deianeira and Heracles; deuteragonist, Hyllus and 
Lichas; tritagonist, the Nurse, the Messenger, and the Old 
Man. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PLay. 


I. mpéddoyos, I—93. 
2. médpoSos, 94—I140. 


3. émacdSioy mparov, 141—496, including a short drdpxypa, 
or ‘dance-song,’ 205—224. 


oTdoipoy mpatov, 497 Sal 530. 
éreto'd8iov Sevrepov, 531—632. 
ordoiov Sevtepov, 633—662. 
érecodiov tplrov, 663—820, 
ordouov tpiroy, 821—862. 


éreaodSiov téraptov, 863—946. 


9S OI DAN S 


ordoipov téraptov, 947—970. 


11. '€o80s, g71—1278, including a pédos amd oxnvys, 
1004—1I043. 


According to Nauck, the first érewcodcov ends at v. 204, 
and the second consists of vv. 225—-496, the choral song in 
vv. 205—224 being the first ordomor, The play has then 
five epeisodia and five stasima, 


TPAXINIAE, 


TA TOY APAMATOS ITPOSOQITA. 


AHTANEIPA, 

AOYAH TPO®OS. 

YAAOS. 

XOPOX TYNAIKON TPAXINION. 
ATTEAOY, 

AIXAS. 

HPAKAHS. 

IIPESBY. 


TPAXINIAI. 


AHIANEIPA. 
AOTOS pév gor apyaios avOparav davels, 


e > aK SAS > 7 a Ms xv 
@s ovK av aidv éxpdOors Bpotady, mplv av 
Oavy tis, odt ef YpnoTos odT ef TH KaKOs* 
éya 6é Tov éuov, Kal ply eis “Acdov ponreiv, 
»” Ta a \ i) 
é£o1d éyovca Suatuyn te Kal Bapvv- 5 
NTs Tatpos pev év Soporcw Oivéas, 

/ ’ wv > > lal , ” 
vatova’ éT év Ildevpo1, vuupetwy oKvov 
adyiotov éayov, et tis Aitwrls yur. 

\ \ z 4 > a , 
pvnoThp yap jv pou wotapmos, "Ayed@ov Aéya, 
ds pw év tpiolv poppaicw éEyrer mratpés, Io 
lal > \ lal ” ’ PA 

portav evapyns Tavpos, aXAOT aloros 
dpaxwv édixT0s, ddAoT avdpeip KUTEL 
Botrpwpos: ex dé Sackiov yeverdd0os 
Kpovvol Sueppatvovto Kpynvatov trotod. 
TOLOVS ey@ punoThpa mpoadedeypéevn 15 
dvatnvos ael KaTOavety emnuyopny 
mplv tHabde KoiTns euTeNacOjvai Tore. 
xpovy & év tatépw pév, acpévy Sé pot, 
6 KAewds HAGE Zynvos "AAKuHvyns Te Tais* 


7 €r’ add. Erfurdt, om. L. valovo’ évt A: valovoa 3’ r.—éxvor] yp. 
6rdov schol. in L, 12f. xdrec | Bovmpypos Strabo ro. 458: tury | 
Bovxpavos MSS. | 

I—2 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


7 2, A lal \ / 
ds eis ayava THOSE GUUTEToOY mays 
€xAveTat pe. Kal TpdTov méev ay Tovev 
ovk av Sielrouw* ov yap old adn GoTLS 
Oaxév atapBys ths Oéas, 08 ay réyou" 
, la 
ey yap hunv éxmemrnypern $oRe, 

, XN / BA > /, ‘ 
pe poe TO KaAXOS Adyos eFevpot TrOTE. 
téros & eOnxe Leds aywvios Karas, 

an a x 
ei 81) Kadas. Aéyos yap “Hpaxde? Kputov 
Evotao’ aei tu’ éx poBov doBov tpéda, 
keivou mpoxnpaivovaa: vvE yap eiodyeu 

\ \ 2 a , / 

Kal vv0— amwbet diadedeyuévn Tovov. 
Kapvcapev 82 Taidas, ods KElvos Tore, 

14 ee BY ” Ud 
yyTNS Omws dpouvpay éxtoTrov AaBowr, 
omeipwy pdvoyv mpoceide kaEanav ama€, 
ToLovUTOS aiwy eis Somous TE KAK SOmeov 
SEN \ yy >’ ” / / 
adel Tov avdp’ Ereume AaTpEevovTa Tw. 
vov & vik’ aOrov tévS vreptedyns Edu, 
bd al X / 4 > ” 
évtav0a 8) wadiota tapRicac’ exo. 
€& ob yap éxta Kelvos ‘Iditou Biar, 
nets pev ev Tpayive td avdorator 
Eévm cap avdpl vatomev, xetvos 8 drrov 
BéBnkev ovdelts olde wArnv euol mixpas 
> lal € n \ > / 

@divas avTod mpocBadov arroiyeTat. 
oxedov © érictapat te wi exovTa viv* 
xpovov yap ovyt Batov, aN dn Séxa 
pnvas mpos adANOLS TEVT GKNPUKTOS [MéVEL 
KaoTW TL SEeWOoV THA ToLavTHY emob 
déXtov AuTr@Y EoTELye, THY eyo Baya 
Ocots ap@mat mnuovis atep ANaBelv. 


TPOPOS. 
Scorrowa Andveipa, TOAAA péev o éyw 
Kateloov 40n mavdoaKpuT ddvpyata 


20 


2§ 


30 


35 


40 


45 


5° 


AH. 


AH. 


(EAS 
AH. 
At 


AH. 
TA. 
AH. 
EAS 
AH. 


TA. 


53 


TPAXINIAI 


tiv “Hpderdevov &oSov yoopmévnv* 
vov 8, ef dSixaov rods érXevbépous hpevody 

LA / ? \ \ , iN , 
yvopwator SovAaLS, Kae YP?) Ppdoar TO cove 
TOs tTatol pev Tocoicde TANOVELS, aTap 
avépos Kata Entnow ov méurets Tuva, 
pariota & ovmep eixds “TrdAov, ei tatpos 
vé“ot Ti @pav Tod Kaas Tpdacew Soxeivs 
> \ ay oo. > \ > ‘4 @ t 66 e 
éyyvs & 60 avdtos dptimous OpdaKkes Sdpous 
or el Ti cot pos Katpov évvérey So0xKd, 
mapects xpncOar Tavdpi toils tT euots Aoyous. 
@® téxvov, & Tal, KaE ayevyntav apa 

ae) fal / e AO \ \ 
pi00 Karas TitTovew* Hoe yap yuri) 
SovaAn mév, elpneev 8 érevOEpov Adyov. 


YAAOZ. 


motov; didakov, untep, eb SidaxTad por 
oé Tratpos otTw Sapov éEevmpévov 

\ \ if a ? > , , 
TO pn TubécOat Tod oT, aiaoxyivnv hépery. 
> ? 3 / ” / 4 
ar olda, pvOows ef TL mucTEvEL YpEwv. 

\ a / / e n jf 
Kal Tov KAVEes VV, TéxVvoV, OpdcbaL yOovds ; 

/ 

Tov pev mapedOovt dpotov év pnKer ypovou 
Avin yuvakl haci viv NaTpW Tovey. 

lal / > \ PAD, i 5. , ” 
Tav TOLVUV, EL KAL TOUT ETA, KAVOL TLS aD. 
arn é€adeitar Tovdé y', Ws eym KdV. 

lol nr a lal wx 9 
mov Onta viv Cov ) Oavav ayyéddeTaL; 
EiBoida yopav paciv, Kipvtou ronuw, 
ETLOTPATEVELY AUVTOV, 7) MéArEW ETL. 
SF, > a 3 s J t) » / 
ap oic@a Ont, @ Téxvov, ws EdeLTré jLoe 
paytela miata THOCE THS Yopas TépL; 
Ta Tola, ATEp; TOV AOYoY Yap ayrod. 


55 


60 


7o 


70 oy an early corrector of L (perh. S), r: rdcov LL}, A. 57 vénou 
L, A, vulg.: véwer r. 60 tos tr’ L: 7’ om.r. (rots y’ Hermann.) 
66 épe Mss.: corr. Valckenaer. 


6 FOOKAEOYE 3 


AH. os 4 TeXevTHY ToD Biov pédrree TerELY, 
x a ” a > , Io. ea 
7) TOUTOV apas GOXov Els TO y VaTEpoY 80 
Ly \ 4 / 3 f 3; #¥. 
Tov ovTrov Hn Blorov evalwy’ éxew. 
év obv pom ToLade KELpméev@, TEKVOY, 
> % , id i By) * / 
ovx eb EvvépEwv; Hvix’ 7) cecwopeba 
x / Le] \ > lj 
[}) wérropev cov matpos é€oXwdoTOos | 
Uy , , aA > / > vA 
Keivov Blov cdcavTos, } olyoperO awa. 85 
TA. GAN clus, pntep: ef 5é Oeopatwv eyo 
t Lk lel a / a 
Bakw xatydn TOvde, Kav Tada TapH* 
a 2 ie / ld > wv \ 
vov 8 o EuvyOns motpos ovK ela tatpos 
Huds mpotapBeiv oddé Semmaivew dayav. 
vov & ws Evvinw, ovdév ed2rcifw TO uy go 
cal / a » b] / / 
macav mudécOa THvd adjPerav répt 
AH , 3 , \ \ € 2 a nt 2 
. Xeper vuv, 6 Taie Kal yap votépw TO x ed 


mpacoew, émel mvOowto, Képdos eurrodd, : 
XOPO. 
orp. a’. Ov alora VvvE évapifopuéva 
/ / , 
2 TiKTEL KaTEvVater TE HrOYLCOMEVO?, 95 


3° AXwov, “AXuov aitd 
fal fol \ / x 
4 ToUTO KapdEa, Tov "AXkpnvas TOOL pot TOA Trails 
td ’ 2 x fal a x LQ 
5 valet TOT, ® AaTTPA TTEpoTTA Prcyelor, 
a / ’ lal * r) < tal > ' ¥ 
6 7) TovTias avA@vas, » Succatow areipols KrLBeIs: 
» , / 
7 lm, ® Kpatictevov Kat dupa. 101 


? t 4 \ \ / 
dvr. a’. mroBoupéva yap ppevt muvOdvouwas 
\ » a / 2 
2Tav aupiweixn Aniaverpav aéi, 


3 old Tu’ AOdLoV Spvir, 105 

79 ws Br: ws ol L. 80 els tov borepov MSS.: corr. Reiske. 

81 Tov Aorov L, vulg.: 7d Aowwdy rv. 84 del. Bentley. 87 raph 
Elmsley, Dindorf: wapfv Mss. 88 ela Vauvilliers: ég Mss. go ph 
MSS.: pi od Brunck, 98 méGc por 350 por mats L, vulg.: corr. 
Triclinius. too movrlas L (with ov written above a by the first 


hand): movrlous r. 


TPAXINIAI 7 


4 oUTroT evvdtew adaxpitov Brehdpwv roOov, adn’ 
5 evuvacToy avdpos Seiua Tpépovcay od00 

6 évOupios edvais avavdpétoict TpvyecOaL, KAKA 110 
7 Svotavov érrifovcay aicav. 


stp. 8’. TOAAA yap WoT aKapavTos 7 voTou 1) Bopéa Tes 


> 


avT 


ér. 


2KvuaT av evpéi Tovt@ BdvT ériovta T idov, 115 

3 ov Tw é Tov Kadyoyerh otpéper, To 8 avfer Buctou 
ToAVTOVoY waTrEp TéNAYOS 

4 Kpyowov. adda Tis Gedy aiev avautrAdKnTov “Aida 
ode Sopwv épvxer. 120 


na > 
a’. Ov emripeupopéva o aidoia pév, avtia 8 olcw. 


y \ > >’ /, > / \ > 
2 haul yap ov« amotpvew éAmrida tay ayabav 125 
3.xphvat o* advadynTa yap oO oO mdavTa Kpaivwv 
Bactrevs éréBare Ovatois Kpovidas: 
> > > \ an :* \ n lal 
4G él Tha Kal Yapa Twaot KuKAOvVOW, olov 
” / / 
dpxtov atpopddes KédevOou 130 
/ \ Nn 2/ 
peeves yap ovT alodka 
vvE Bpotoicw ovtTe Kipes 
ovTe TAODTOS, GAN adap 
/ A > > , 
BéBaxe, To 8 errépyeras 
xaipew Te Kal otéperOar. 135 
a \ \ \ + > fe 
a@ Kal oe Tav avacoay édXTidWw eyw 
phy : - 
Tad aiev iayew: emel tls dde 
réxvotat LZnv aBovrov elder; 140 


/ 
AH. wervopévn pév, OS atreixdoat, Taper 


maOnua Tovpov ws 8 éyw Oupopbopa 
pyr expabow rabodca, viv 8 adme.pos et. 


108 tpépovcay Casaubon: ¢épougay MSS, 114 Kdpar’ ebpét MSS. : 
fy add. Porson, Wakefield. 117. atpépe. Reiske: rpéper Mss. 
118 womep A: wore L. 120. dvapmddxnror schol. in L: dumdd«nrov 


A, vulg.: darddxnrov L. 123 aldota Musgrave: adeva MSs. 


8 TOPOKAEOYS 


a / 
TO yap veatov év towitcde BooKetar 
a > / fr 
yoportw avtod, Kal viv ov Oddros Oeod, 145 
’ ’ -~ 
ovd dpuBpos, ovdé mvevuatwy ovdév Kdovel, 
a / / 
Grn Hdovais auoyOov eEatper Btov 
an © \ 
és TODO, €ws Tis avTl TapBévov yurn 
a / 
KANO}, AABn T év vuKTL PpovTidwy pépos, 
” \ ) \ Ny , , 
TOL TPOS avopos } TéKVaV HoRovpevn. 150 
TOT dy Tis eiaidoLTo, THY a’TOD GKOTTaV 
mpatw, Kaxotow ols éyo Baptvopar. 
maOn pev otv 8) TON eywy éxNavoduny® 
a > 7 / > 8 5) a 
év 8, olov ow mpocbev, avtix é&epo. 
CQ\ X. Sz \ / ” 
odov yap mos THY TeXEvTAlav avak 155 
€ roe | cae y c a toa! > , 
wpnat am olkwy “Hpakds, tor év Somos 
Nelmret Tanatay SéXTov eyyeypaumevnv 
re Ls \ re ’ v la 
EvvOnual’, aol mpocbev ovK EtrAn Torté, 
\ b a b , A / 
TorAovs aydvas €Evwv, ovT@ Ppacat, 
> > ad 7 e ’ 7 
adr ws TL Spdowy elpre Kod Oavodpmevos. 160 
fal Pe ¢ Pe ’ » s \ , cA 
viv & ws ét ovk @pv eimre pev A€xyous 6 TL 
/ > € / a Ss > ON / 
xpein wu EXobaL KTHowW, eitre § Hv Téxvors 
a / a , 
fotpay Tatp@as ys SvatpeTov vépor, 
U 
Xpovov mpoTaéas, ws Tplunvov iHvika 
Yopas atein Kaviava.os BeBas, 165 
t x a A fal 
tor 1) Oaveiv xpein abe THdE TS ypove, 
af) ¢ U a 
» Tove vexdpaovta Tod xpovou Tédos 
X “a 
TO Nowrov dn Sv aruTnT@ Blo. 
a > N a ¢ / 
to.avt éppate mpos Gedy etwappéva 
a € / ? a t 
tov Hpakdetwv éxterevtacbat rover, 170 
¢ \ \ x IQA r 
@s TV Taratay dyyov avdnocat tote 
Awsér dioody é« Wereradov én. 
a / 
Kal T@VOE VamepTeLa GUUBatves ypdvoU 
163 vémo L, vulg.: pwévew A, 164 Tplunvov MSS. (-0s conj. 


Wakefield.) —hvlx’ dv mss.: corr. Dawes. 165 Kdviavovos MSS. 
(-ov conj. Brunck.) 


XO. 


AH. 
AT. 


AH. 
AY. 


AH. 
AT. 


AH. 


TPAXINIAI 


Tod voy TapovTos, ws TeAcoOHvaL ypEewv" 

@a0 Hdéws eVdovcav exTnddy eye 

hoBw, pirat, tapBodcay, el we yp pévev 
Tavtwv apictov dwrds éoTepnpévyy. 
evpnutay viv loxy’* ere Kataotepy 
atelyov ope tu’ avdpa mpds Yapav doyor. 


ATTEAOS. 


déo7owa Anaveipa, mp@tos ayyéXov 

7 / ee AT ta , t 
dKvou ce AVTw' TOV yap "AAKpHYNS TOKOY 
Kal CdvT erictw Kal KpaTodyTa Kak payns 
iyovT amapyas Oeoiar Tois éyxwpiots. 

ht PB, s s f / , 

tl elas, ® yepasé, TOVSE pot AOvov; 

Tp > , \ A, 4 t 
Tay €s Sopovs covs Tov TorAVENndoY TocLY 
nEew, pavévta ovv Kpdter vixnpdpe. 

\ fal AN > lal » / \ / 

Kal To TOO aotayv } E€vov pabav réyets; 
évy BovOepet AEuwave mpos TroArdods Opoet 

e lol nr fal 
Aiyas 6 Kipv& tadta’ Tovd eyo KAvwv 
St ae el A ’ ij / 
ame’, OTwS Tol TpATos ayyelras TA5E 
Tpos gov TL Kepddvayue Kal KT@ENV YapLv. 
autos O€ TMs aTreaTW, elTrEep EUTLYEL; 

/ n 

OUK EvpapEela Ypwpevos TOAD, YUVAL. 
KUKA@ yap avTov Mnruevs amas News 
Kpiver Tapactas, ovd eyes Piva mpdco. 

\ 3 na a > lal lA 
TO yap moOoby Exactos éxpabeivy Oédwv 

’ x a \ She \ Y 
ove adv peleiro, piv Kal Hdovnv Krveww. 
oUTwS éxelvos ovy Exwy, Exodat O€ 

Uys bY > >) \ > adhe > a 
Evveotw* Over 0 avTov avtix éupavh. 
re a \ ” ” a lola aer 4 
& Zed, tov Oirns aropoy ds reywov’ Eyeus, 
édwxas hiv ara ovY ypovw yapav 

Kas He ictal WD BAD Rd 
> a ? 
govicar , ® yuvaixes, al tT elow oréyns 

CAS N Bers € ” ” Ce hi) \ 

at 7 éxTos avAns, @s deATTOV Guy epol 


196 7a yap robely conj. E. Thomas. 


175 


180 


190 


195 


200 


10 TOPOKAEOYS 


fol le) , 
dyuns avacyov thade viv Kkaptovpeba, 
XO. dvororvEdta Sopois epeorious 205 
r / \ 
GNanayais & pmedrovupdos, év O€ 
Kowos apoévov itw 
\ X > sf 
KAayya Tov evpapeTpav 
"AmroAXw Tpoctdtav: opod Sé 
a a , 
madva Talay avayer, © Tapévo., 210 
Bodte trav opocmopov 
“Apreuiv “Optuyiay édapaBonrov, audirupor, 
yettovas te Nuudas. 215 
\ ea 4 > PN b ie 
aelpoy’, ovd ama@couat 
X\ ? 4 3 4 a Foie / 
TOV avAOV, W TUPaVVE TAS Euas Ppevos. 
idov pw’, dvatapdcce 
evol mw 
¢€ ld wv , 
6 Kioaos, apte Baxxiav 220 
troctpépwv aputdrav. 
i@ io Iacav: 
iS, & dira yivat, 
LAN ’ / ig 
Tad avtiapwpa 8 coe 
Brérew wapeor évapyi. 

AH. ope, pirat yuvaires, oddé wu Supatos 225 
gppoupav trapHnrOe tovde ur) NEVE oTOXOV* 
vaipew 5é Tov KipuKa TpovvYéeTw, ypdVv@ 

a / \ v \ / 
TOAAM pavévta, yapTov el TL Kal Pépers. 


AIXA. 
GX’ ed pev type, ed Sé rpochwvotpucda, 
yuvat, Kat épyou KThow: advdpa yap Kad@s 230 
mTpdocovt avdykn ypnota Kepdaivew rn. ; 
205 dvodod\vgere L; dvodo\véare x: corr. Burges. 206 da- 
Aayais r: dAdadats L, A.—d medAdvuudos Erfurdt: 6 peAdSvuupos Mss. 
209 ‘Amo\Nwva MSS.: corr. Dindorf. 220 Baxxelay MSS.: corr. 


Brunck. 222 165’ Dindorf: te U5’ mss. 226 @povpd MS%.: corr. 
Musgrave. 228 gépas L: pépa re 


— = ~~ | 


238 


TPAXINIAt 


© girtar’ avdpav, rpé0 & mpdra BovrAouat 
didakov, ef COvP ‘Hpaxréa mrpocdéEouat. 

4 "4 +S > 4 / 

éyayé Tor of EdXeurrov iaxyvovTd TE 

Kal €@vta Kal OddrovTA Kod voow Bapvy. 
mov yhs, matp@as eite BapBapov; Rérye. 

> rd »” > > / ” ifs a 

axtn Tis éot EvBouis, vO opiferar 

‘ f > »” / , 
Bwpovs TéedXn T Eyxaptra Knvai@ Aui. 
evxtaia daivwv, 7) To pavtelas Twos; 

> ~ em ¢ aA CY Lee \ 
evyais, 60 hpev tavS avaotatov Sopi 
Yopav yuvaikdv dv opds év dupacw. 
atta dé, mpos Oe@v, TOV mot elol Kal Tives; 
> \ / 3 \ sj / / 
olxtpal yap, et yn Evppopal xrémroval pe. 
Tavtas éxeivos Evpitov mépoas ow 
> f- > e lel a * cal ‘ 
e£eiAcO atte KThwa Kal Oeois Kpitov, 
} Kant TaUTH TH TOAEL TOY AoKOTOY 
4 \ s ¢€ nr > f 
xpovov BeBas jv huepav avypiOpov; 
” > \ \ \ a ’ Atal , 
oUK, GAAA TOV pév TreiaTov év Avoois ypdvor 
7, > € / > > / wt , 
Kateixe?, ws pia avTos, ovK édevOepos, 
GAN éeprrornOels. Tov AOyou & ov xp? POovor, 
yuvat, mpoceivas, Leds Stov mpaktwop ari. 
Lal / lal 
keivos ¢ mpabels "Opdadryn tH BapBapo 
> ‘\ > y A ig > ‘ "f 
eviauTov e&éTAnTEV, WS AUTOS EyED. 
xottws €dnyOn todTo TovvELd0s AaBwv 
v4 > cA € n \ vs 
do08 Spxov avt@ mpocBarwv Sidpocer, 
pny TOV ayyiaThpa Todde TOD malous 
\ \ \ \ y 
Edy maidl Kal yuvatkt SovrWcew ers. 
z € ys A , 2» «fy € \ ? 
KovY HAiwae TovTOS, GAN 60 ayvos Hy, 

\ \ ? \ yw id 
otpatov AaBov érakroyv Epyetat Todw 
tiv Evputelay. tovde yap petaitiov 

, a ” an 4 , 
povov Bpotayv épacKe Tovd elvat Tma0ovs* 
a 5 \ I ? > / ? , 

Os avtov édOovt és dopous éepéctiop, 


Tédn L, vulg.: rede? A, 240 evxais L, vulg.: evxrai’ 


243 fupdopal A: Evudopds L (the « added by S), vulg. 
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335 


240 


245 


250 


255 


260 
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XO. 
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ZTOPOKAEOYS 


4 
Eévov raXa.ov Ovta, TOAAA pev AOYoLS 
a fe 
erreppoOnce, moAda & atnpa dpevi, 
a toe h 
Néyov, Xepoty pev ws aduxt exov Ber 
a \ ' , 
TOY ov TéKVMY AelTTOLTO TPOS TOfoV Kpio”, 
a fal / 
hovel dé, Soros avdpos ws édevOEpou 
€ / / > 2. look: > > t 
patovto: Selmvois 8, Hvik’ nv @v@péEvos, 
x ? 3) > t e ya , 
éppiwev exTos avtov. dv Eywv xoXor, 


\ 


ws ter adlus “Iditos TipuvO/av 


\ , ~ , > a 
Tpos KALTUV, LT TOUS vowabas e€vyvorKoTren, 


TOT dAXoo avTov Oupa, Parépa 8é vodv 
éyovT am akpas hxe wupywdous mAakés. 
” 1 ed a / ” 
Epyou 8 éxate Tovbe pnvicas avak 
€ a € t \ \ ? , 
0 Tov andvtav Leds tatnp "OnXi'preos 
/ > f La) > / 
mparov viv é&éreprwev, ovd’ nvécyero, 
€ 1 > ys A ’ r a 
oOovver’ avtoy podvoy avOpdtrav Soro 
éxrewvev, ef yap éudaves nuvvarto, 
/ / \ / / e 
Zevs trav ovvéyvw Evy Sikn yerpoupéve 
» \ 
UBpw yap ov atépyovow ovdé Saipoves. 
Keivou & vmepyAlovtes ex yANOoons KaKIS 
’ \ a t yo? bal 
avtol mév “Aidou aavtes elo’ oixntopes, 
modus d€ SovAn' Tacde S homep eicopas, 
€& dABlwv a&mrov ebpotcar Biov 
Yopovot mpos oé' TadTa yap Toa. TE ods 
? a_?> b] \ \ AN » , a 
epeit’, ym 5€é miatds @y Kelvp TEAD. 
a) 5\ ’ a 
avtov 8 éxeivoy, edt av dyva OUpata 
c/s / \ a ¢ , 
péEn tratp@@ Znvi ths adroceas, 
ppover viv ws HEovta: TodTO yap Noyou 
TOAD Kaas EVOévTOS HOveToV KAVELD. 
avacoa, viv oor Tépris euhavrs Kupel, 
a \ 2 MN \ / / 
TOV pev TapovTav, Ta Sé€ meTucpévn Ayo. 
a > > \ / ’ > a 
Tas 5 ovUK éyad yalpoiw dv, avdpos evTUYA 


265 


270 


275 


280 


285 


290 


vmepxNovres L' (and lemma of schol.): barepxdavres LS, vulg, 


292 Td d¢ Scaliger: r@y dé Mss. 


AI. 


AH. 
Al. 
AH. 
Al. 
AH. 


Al. 


TPAXINIAI 


Kr\vovca Tpakiw thvde, wavdixo dpevt; 
/ ’ al a 

TONAH oT avaykn THOSE TOTO cUVYTpPExELW. 
bums & Everts Toiow ed ocKotrovpévors 
tapBetv Tov ev Tpaccorta, un Thad} ToTE. 
> \ \ 2 \ bee / 
é“ot yap oixtos Sewos eioéBn, iran, 

Uy i 
Tavtas opwan dvaTrétpous emi Eévns 
x@pas aolikovs amdtopds T ad@pévas, 
a \ \ > > / + 
ai mpl pev noav é& édevOépwv tows 
avipav, tavodv b€ Sodrov iayovaow PBiov. 
& Zed tpotraie, uy tot eicldowuul ce 
mMpos TOUMOY oUTW OTépuAa YwpHoavTa Tot, 

b y , a / , BA 
pnd, el tu Spaces, THadE ye Coons Err. 
ev os A LA / J e / 
ovTws eyo Séd0iKa Tacd opapévn. 
5 4 / > re / 
@ SvoTddawwa, Tis ToT et veavidwy; 
” » a \ \ \ Vy. 
avavopos, }) Texvovcca; mpos pev yap pvaow 

an la 
TavTwV ametpos TOVOE, yevvata O€ TIS. 
Aixya, Tivos mor éativ 4 Eévn Bpotdv; 
lal > ec I 
tis » Texovdaa, Tis 8 oO pitticas TaTHp; 
/ a lal , 

eeu’ evel vi THvOE THELaTOY w@KTICA 

, , oe \ lal c / 
Brérova’, bo@mTep Kai ppoveiv oidev porn. 


, , BaD > / id . + \ / y” 
TL O 010 eyo; Tho ay pe Kal Kpivois; tows 


yévynua Tov éxeiOev ovK ev baTaro.s. 
lal 7 if 
pn TOV Tupdvvav; Edpvtov oropa Tis Hv; 
/ 
ovK olda’ Kal yap ovd avicTopovy paxpday. 
/ a / 
ovd dvoya mpos Tov THY EvvewTropwy Exes; 
an \ 
HKioTa: olyn TovmoV epyov HvuTov. 
t fees) fg / > ? > id \ 4 n > \ 
el7 , @ TaAalY, GAN Hiv EK TAaVTHS* ETrEL 
/ \ 2O/ / 3. 1th ce 
kal Evppopa tor pn eidévas oé ry Hrs el. 
ov Tapa TO mpoacbev ovdev && tao 
pa TO ye mp 5 cou 
/ a a > \ 
xXpovm Ounces yYrABooay, HTLs ovdapa 
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295 


300 


395 


310 


315 


320 


308 texvodoca Brunck: texotoa L, A, vulg.: rexvodca Triclinius, 


316 


Tov Tupdvvey L, A, vulg.: rov tupdyywy xe 323 


Wakefield: dtolcec Mss. 


dujoe 
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AH. 


AT. 


AH. 
AT. 


AH. 
AT: 
AH. 
ATY 


AH. 


AT. 


TSOPOKAEOYE 


, 
mpovdnvev ote pellov’ ot’ éXdacova, 
GAN aicv wdivevea cupdhopas Bapos 
Saxpuppoei SvaTHvos, eE drov maTpay 
Sunvewov AéXourrev’ 9 SE ToL TUYN 

\ \ > A > 3 a , bg 
KQKI) fev AUTH Y, GAAA cuyyvauNV Exel. 
» & obv éacOw, kai ropevécOw oréyas 

LA ig HS 6e \ a 
ottws Oras Hovcta, unde mpos Kaxols 

lal Lol , 
Tois oda aAAnY TpPds y e“od AUTHY AaBY* 
adus yap % Tapotoa, mpos dé dwpata 

an ” , ¢ , > ¢ 
xopawev Sn twavtes, ws od O of Géreus 
omevons, eyo S€ tavdov éEapxh T1008. 
avTov ye mpOTov Bady aupetvac’, draws 

i: ” fal >) CA , b) ” 4 
paOns dvev TOVS ovaoTIVas T ayes Eco, 
< ’ >? \ > / > / a a 
av T ovdev eiankovaas éxuabns a Sel- 
ToUT@Y éyw yap TavT émiotHuny eyo. 

, 9) > , a ld > 2 / r 
tt 8 éoti; tod pe tHvd éedictaca Bacw; 
otabeic’ akovoov: Kal yap ovdé tov tapos 

a U ww »Q\ a A 
pdOov patny HKoveas, ovdé vdv SoKd. 

, > / a nn? 4 / 
motepov éxeivous Onta Sedp avOts mad 

a a 9 it cal , Mie aA , 
KaXapev, ) “wot tatodé + éFeutrety Oéreus; 

lal / ’ > \ ” id ’ Mv 

cob taicdé 7 ovdev elpyetat, TovTovs 8 éa. 
Kal 1 BeBaot, Yo AOyos onuawéro. 
avnp 68 ovdev dv édeEev aptios 

Lal ‘ > > , 3 , a fal , 
gavel Sixns és opOov, arX 7 vdv Kaxos, 
wn 4 > / ” a 
 wpoabev ov Sikatos ayyeXos sapiy. 

/ / a U a 4 a 
Ti dys; capes woe dpake wav Scov voeiss 
a pev yap éEeipnxas ayvoia w eye. 
ToUTou NéyovTos Tavdpos eionKoUT éyo, 
TOMAOY TapovToY papTUpav, ws TAS KOPNS 


~ 


tavTns exate xeivos Kvputov @ édot 


325 


330 


335 


340 


345 > 


350 


331 Tos odo. AUEnY mpds yy’ eu0d AdTny AdBor L, vulg.: Trois ovo» 
adAnv Triclinius: AdBy Blaydes. (dvany...dtxdjv conj. F. W. Schmidt.) 
343 7 Mot Groddeck: #4 moe MSS, 
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thy & inpirupyov Oixarlar, "Epos 5é vv 
la a >? , / 
povos Oedy OérEevev aiyudoa Tdde, 385 
ov tami Avdois 008 tm’ "Owdharn mover 
AaTtpevpaT’, ovd oO pumtds “Idirov pcpos: 
dv viv Tapw@aas ovTOS éwmanu Réyet. 
3 > ee Ae b bg A / 
GXN nvik’ ovK ereiOe tov puToamdpov 
a a f 
TH aida Sovvar, Kpidiov ws Exou rExXOS, 360 
éyxAnua pixpov aitiav & érowpacas 
ériaTpatever Tatpioa THY TavTNS, eV 7 
X\ vw / 7 2 % le 
tov Evputov tovd elme Seaomrolew Opover, 
Ktelves T Gvaxta Twatépa Thode Kal modu 
érepoe. Kal viv, oS opds, Axe Sopous 365 
os Tovade TéuTav ovK adpovTictas, yuvat, 
ovd wate SovAnv’ pndé mpocdoKa TOde- 
>>? > / y > jf / 
ovd «ikos, elmep evTeOéppavtar TOOy. 
” LA \ \ a \ a 
ébo£ev ovv wor Tpos oé SnA@oaL TO TAY, 
lol U \ 
décrrow, 0 Tovde Tuyxava pabov Tapa. 370 
kal tavta ToAXdol mpos péon Tpaywiwr 
ayopa auveEjKovoy waavTas épol, 
/ 
dar éFereyxew: ef O€ py Aéywo Hira, 
2 t/ \ ] > 2 ? / DS Ae: 
ovy HOopat, TO O opOov é€eipny’ Suws. 
” / lal > > U 

AH. oiwor tadawa, Tod ToT eipl mpaypatos; 375 

tiv eiodédeypar THpovny UVmoaTEeyov 
a s t MPLS a Bel 

Aabpaiov; & SvaTHnvos* ap avavupos 

mépuKev, BoTrEep oVTayaV SibpvuTo; 

AT. 7 Kapta AapTpa Kal Kar’ dvowa Kai pvows 
matpos péev ovaa yeveow Evpitov more 380 
T/ > a A aa 5) \ 

Iodn "Kareiro, THs éxeivos ovdapa 
Braotas épdver S40ev ovdév iotopar. 


356 vm’ ’Oupdry] br’ Herwerden: éx’ L (perh. made from 7’), vulg.: 
dn’ r. - 362—364 Hartung rejects from ri ratrns to marépa (those 
words included). 363 Tov Hivpurov r6vd’] révd’ r: rOvd’ L, A, vulg. 
379 a xdpra Canter: 7 kal rd MSS.—6voya Frohlich: 64a Mss. 


16 TOPOKAEOYE 


XO. dsrowTo ph Te wavTes of Kakol, TA Oé 
NaOpai’ ds doxel py TpérovO atte Kaka. 

AH. ri xpi moeiv, yuvaixes; ws eyo Aoyous 385 
Tos vUY TapovoL eKTETANYLEVN KUPO. 

XO. re’Pov porotca tavédpos, ws Tax’ dv capt 
réEevev, ef viv mpds Biav Kpivew Oedors. 

AH. GAN clus: cal yap ove amd yvoduns éyets. 

AD. pets b€ rpocpévapev; 7 TL ypn Toetv; 390 

AH. pip’, ds 68 dnp ote éudv vm’ ayyédov 
GXN adtoKAnTtos ex Séuwv TopeveTat. 

Al. ri ypy, ydvar, porovta pw “Hpaxre? réyew; 
Sidakov, ws Eptrovtos, ws Opas, mod. 

AH. os é« tayelas ody ypcvm Bpadet porwr 305 
docets, mply muds Kavvedoac lar doyous. 

AI. aan et te ypySers iotopelv, maperu’ eyed. 

AH. % «al Td wiotov THs adnOelas vepets; 

AT. torw péyas Zevs, dv y adv e&edas Kxupo. 

AH. cis » yuvy dir éotly iv Hees ayov; 400 

AI. KuBouis: dv & éBdactev ove exw Dréyew. 

AT’. obdto0s, Bre’ Se. mpds tiv evvérew Soxeis ; 

AI. od & ets ti 8x pe todr épwrrjoas eyes; 

AT. toApnoov eitrety, et ppoveis, 6 a iatopa. 

Al. «pos tHv Kpatodoav Andveipav, Oivéas 405 
Kopnv, Sduapta O “Hpaxréous, ef pr KUp@ 
Aevcoov pdataa, SeomdTiw Te THY eunp. 


391 f. These two vv. are given by L to Deianeira, but by A and most 
mss. to the Chorus, 394 ws dpas Wakefield and Wunder: eisopds 
MSS. 396 Kal vewoac@a MSS.: corr. Hermann. 397 and 399 
are given by A and most Mss. to Lichas, but by L to the Messenger. 
398 véwes MSS.: corr. Nauck. 402—433 Throughout this passage 
L either omits to indicate the persons, or gives them wrongly, substituting 
AH. for AI’., and AI. for AI. The Aldine substitutes AH. for AT’. 
throughout, but has AT. in the right places. Cp. on 403, 412. 403 
épwrjoac’ éxers L: épwrijoac’ exes A, vulg., and Ald.: corr. Tyrwhitt. 


AI. 


AH. 


412 mowtdao’ éxes L (’ add. S): mouxtdao’ éxes A, vulg. 
: corr. Tyrwhitt. 422 mdpa Bothe: mapwy Mss. 


Ald.) 


-*s = 


TPAXINIAI 


Vg lee oe oy fo) / lal / 
TovT avr éypntov, TodTO cov padeiy. Reyes 
déotroway eivat tHvde onv; AI. dixaia yap. 

/ nan / > a lal 6 
ti Ofta; toiav akots Sodvar Sixny, 

A e 07 >) / 5 \ él wv 
nv eupeOns és tHvde wn Sikatos wv; 

ts 
mas pn Sikatos; TL ToTEe ToLKiNas eyets} 
ovdév' od pévTot Kadpta TodTO Spwv Kupels. 

y an -~) 5 s ‘fs / 
are’ popos 6  mddat KrV@v céOevr. 

BA / > x + e oS Up 
ov, mply y av elmns totopovpevos Bpayv. 
XE > v / 5 \ \ > XO > 

éy, eb TL ypnCets* Kal yap ov auyndos et. 

\ > 4 a ” > / 

Thy aixuaretov, ny éreurpas és Sdpous, 
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410 


415 


xatows0a Syrov; Al. hypul: mpos ti & iatopets ; 


«A 3 > / ¢ lal 
ovKouV av TaUTHY, iV UT ayvolas opas, 
TS »” > 7 \ ” 
loAnv paces Eipttouv otopay ayew; 

/ > > / My. if \ 
molow év avOp@roiot; tis TOOEV podwy 
\ a a , 
gol waptupyce: TavT euod KNVELY Tapa; 
ToAdolow actav: év péon Tpayiwiev 
PEAT PX, 
2 an / le if ? > / 2: SP: 
ayopa ToAvs gov TadTa y elanKove Bydos. 
val: 
/ > Ba 7 \ ) > \ / 
Krew oy EpacKov. TtavTo & ovyi yiryveras 
a a if 
Soxnow eirety KaEaxpiBacar oyov. 
/ , 3 
Tolav OoKnow; ovK éTMpmoTOS NEYOU 
, >» ¢ aA , ” 
dapapt épackes “Hpakde? tavtny aye; 
\ an ts 
éy@ Sapapta; mpos Geav, ppacov, pidy 
déaTrowa, Tovde Tis ToT éati oO Eévos. 
a la) » 
0s cov Tapwy HKovcev ws TavTHS TOM 
Tons Sapein Taca, Kovy 7 Avdia 
/ > Uf > ’ ¢ n ’ ” / 
MEpoELeY AUTHV, GAN O THA Epws Haveis. 
dA ea Uh ? > i \ \ 
avOpwros, @ Séotrol”, aTooTnTw* TO yap 
n a ? \ 
vooobyTt Anpely avdpos ovyl caHdpovos. 
, nr J i a U 
Hn, Mpos ae TOD Kat aKpov Oitaioy vatros 


ule 37 2 


420 


425 


435 


(mrouxt\Aaa’ 
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SOPOKAEOYS 


\ U , , / 
Atés Kkatactpantovtos, exkrens Royov. 
ov yap yuvatxi Tovs AOyous Eépets Kak}, 
5. ¢ > f Sy 2 fa) f er 
ovd Hris ov KaToLde TavOpwT@V, OTL 
lal A > 
yaipew TéepuKev ovxl Tois avrois ael. 
"Epote pév vey bots avtavioratat 
muKTns OTs és yelpas, ov KaXws dpovel: 
ovTos yap dpxer Kal Oedv Straws OéreL, 
fa a , , ay ’ 
Kapov yet mas Oo ov xyaTépas olas xy euod; 
vA > » > lal ’ > \ fal a , 
Got el TL TORO T avdpl THdE TH vdow 
AnPOévTe peuTTos elu, KapTa paivomat, 
fal aA a 4 
n THE TH Yyvvakl, TH peTactia 
Tov pndev aicypod pnd €uol KaKod Tivos. 
> M4 a? > b > \ b t \ 
ovK éoTe TADT* AXN el pev ex Keivov pabav 
1 ' ’ \ > r 
aretder, wabnow ov Karjv éxpavOaves* 
3: > tte we eax e / ¢ 
ef & avros avTov Od Tatdevets, OTAaV 
Odrys yevérBar ypnatos, OPOrjoe Kakds. 
GAN cite Trav TadnOEs’ ws EXEUOEpw 
a a A‘ , ? / 
areudel Karelabar Kp mpowerTiv OV Kad»). 
vA \ / IAN rn a 
dws O€ Anoels, OVSE TODTO yiyveTat* 
‘ \ by & f ’ > / 
modrol yap ols elpnxas, of Ppacova éol. 
> \ t ry a a ) \ 
kel pev dédotKas, ov KadXws TapBels, Erel 
iN \ ‘ fal / > % i wv e 
TO pr) TUOECOaL, TODTO mw adyvVELEeY av 
S > 07 / / bar’ € a 
To & eldévae th Sewov; ovxXl yatépas 
mTaAciatas avnp els “Hpakrts eynue 61; 
KoUTm@ Tis avTaY EK y €“ov Adyor KaKOD 
S57 ’ m7) OY vA ’ ws) nv > 
nveyKat ovd overdos: de T OVS av e& 
/ pegs | la lal fal by 7 bs eS 
KapT evTakein TO Gireiv, ETE oh eyo 
vA 

wKtipa 8) wadiota mpotBrEWao’, OTL 
TO KaAAOS ats Tov Biov SirAECer, 
Kal yhv twatp@av ody Exodaa Svapopos 
y \ b) ] ’ \ a x 
emepoe KASOVAWGEV, GANA TAVTA péV 

ies £ ? 4s \ ’ VEEN , \ 
pelt@ Kat odpov: aol 8 éyo dpavm Kaxdv 
mpos adXov elvat, pds 8 eu’ arpevdety ae, 


440 


445 


45° 


455 


460 


495 
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A / ’ / , 
XO. ridod rAeyovon ypnota, Kov péurper ypovp 470 
fol fal / 
yuvatkt THOSE, KAT €“oU KTHTEL YapLV. 
/ 
AI. adn, & dirn Séorrow’, ered ce pavOavw 
Ovntiv dpovodaav Ovnta KovK ayv@mova, 
wav cor Ppdcw TarmnOes ovdée Kpv omar 
éoti yap ovTws WaomeEp ovTOS évvéTEL. 475 
, c \ vA / Fe lal 
TauTns oO Sewods iuepos wo? “Hpaxr7 
duprGe, cai tHaS ovbvex’ 1 TokVPOopos 
/ a ’ / / 
KalypéOn Twatpwos Oivanria Sopi. 
lal an , 
Kal Tada, Set yap Kat TO mpos Kelvou eye, 
ieee. , 
ouUT ele KpUTTEW OUT amnpynOn ToTE, 480 
? > au 8 s / / A \ 
aX autos, & Séorrowa, Setmaivwy TO cov 
\ he > al a / 
pn OTEpvoy adyVvolpt Toicde TOIs NOYOLS, 
Hpaptoy, el TL THVO apaptiay vémess. 
ere ye ev On TavT érictacat dOyor, 
Kelvov Te Kal ony €& toov Kownv Kap 485 
Kal orépye THY yuvaika kat BovAov doyous 
ods elmas és THVO éwrédws eipnKéevat. 
€ » ‘4 lal fal 
ws TAA ekeivos TavT apiaTevwY yepotv 
cr n 3) 3. > cA 748 ” 
Tov THa6 éEpwtos eis arravO oowv edu. 
AH. arr dde cai dpovodpev Bote Tavta Spar, 490 
KovUTOL vooov y émaxtov é€apovpeba, 
Geoiar Sutpayovvtes. arr elaw oréyns 
lal ¢€ / > >? \ / 
YopoOmev, WS NOYwV T ETLTTOAAS PEpys, 
aT avtl dopwv dopa Xp Tpocappooa, 
kal TavT ayns* Kevov yap ov Sixata ce 498 
a > lel 
xopetv, mpocehOov? dde adv TOKAM aTdrw. 


orp. XO. péya tt cOévos a Kumpis éxpéperar vixas aei. 
2Kkal Ta wev Gedy 
/ \a¢ / ) , b {é 
3 wapeBay, cal ows Kpoviday dmatacep ov Aéya, 500 
. 470 melGov MSS.: corr. Dindorf. 476 ‘paxkhh A: hoakdre L. 


491 éapovpeba r: efapovpeda L, vulg. 
2—2 
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dvr. 


én. 
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4 ovde Tov évyvxov “ Acéay, 
nx U (ay i) 
53 7 Ilocevdawva TiwaKxTopa yatas* 
6 GAN él tavd ap axouTw 
ib \ la 
7 Ties audiyvor KaTéBay TPO yauwr, 505 
if, > a ” , 
8 tives TauTAnKTa Taykdvita Tt €&nOov der 
ayover ; 


< \ Ss A / G 2 , 

0 peyv AY TroTtapod cbévos, Urixepw TETPAOpoU 

pdcpa tavpou, 

"Ayer@os am Olinadiv: 6 8 Baxylas amo 510 

nrOe Tarivtova OnBas 

1 \ a er , / 

Tto£a Kal NoyYas poTradov Te TLWaTowD?, 

mais Auds: of TOT dodnXels 

” > , er , = 

laav és pécov léwevor Aeyewy 

8 pova 8 evrexTpos év péow Kurrpis paBdovope 
Evvovoa. 516 


aT DWmr FF WO BW 


1 pam ba / 9 A: 4 / 
TOT HY yxeEpds, AY S€ TOY TaTayos, 
Taupetw@y T avduiyoa Kepatwv* 
nv & auditrexto. KNiwaxes, 520 
s N te ’ t 
Hy O€ METOT@Y ONOEVTA 
/ \ la > lal 
TANYMATA KAL TTOVOS auoiy. 
1! ’ aA iy \ 
a 8 eva@mis aBpa 
a > » 
TnArAavyel Tap dKO@ 
oto, TOV oy Tpocmévove’ aKoitay £25 
b \ \ / \ e / 
éy@ Sé€ wdtnp pev ola ppato: 
\ 8 ? / ” / 
TO 0 apdweixntoy dupa voudas 
\ 
EEO Ampever* 
\ 

karo patpos apap BéBaxer, 

/ , 
WOTE TOPTLS épyHua. 530 


504 Tlves dudlyvo] tives add. Hermann. 510 Baxxelas MSS,: 
corr. 


Brunck. 526 ey S¢ udrnp MSS.: dywv 5€ wapyg conj. J. 


528 é)\eewov MSS.: corr. Porson. 
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AH. %yos, piras, cat’ olxov o Eévos Opoet 
lal > / \ (4 b] » ’ ‘4 
tals aiywar@to.s taiolv ws em €&0de, 
THuwos Oupaios HOov ws buds rapa, 
Ta wey Ppdoovoa yepoly aTexvycaunp, 
ta 8 ola Tdcyw osvyKaToixtioupérn. 535 
f / 3 ht > f+? ’ ? > / 
Kopny yap, olwat & ovKér’, adr eevypéerny, 
Tapecadédeypat, hoptov wate vavTiros, 
AwBnTOv euTrOAnMa THs euhs dpevos. 
Kal vov 80 ovcat pipvomev Las vmod 
YAalvns UTayKadicpa. Todd ‘“Hpakdys, 540 
0 TLaTOS Huiv Kayabos Kadovpevos, 
oixovpt avTémeue TOU paKxpod Xpovou. 
> \ x lel x > > / 
eyo dé Ovpodcbar péev ovK éerricTamat 
6 a n id 
vooovvTLe Kelym TOAAA THOE TH VOT" 
\ > 9 a am ¢ a / nx \ 
To © av Evvoixeiv 778 opod tis av yurn 545 
duvalTo, KoLYwVOUTa TOV. aVTOY yapwv ; 
an / 
ope yap nBnv tHv pev EpTrovcay Tpdcw, 
Thy 5€ pOivovcav’ dv afpapratew iret 
a € / 
opOarpos advOos, tdv 8 wrextpéres Toda. 
lm a \ € A 
TabT ovv hoPodpuat, wn moa pev “Hpakr.s 550 
Eos KaNHTaL, THs vewTépas 8 avyp. 
> “ > / a Cf > / \ 
GXxX Ov yap, WoTrep elTrov, opyalwew Kahov 
nr lal yy ia ’ BA f 
yuvaixa voov éyovoav: 4 8 éya, pirat, 
AUTHpLoV AOdnua, THO Vuiv ppdow. 
nv wor Tadavwv Sdpov apxatov Tote 555 
Onpos, NBynte yaKkéw KEeKpvppevor, 
6 mais ér ovca TOD dacvaTépvou Tapa 
Nécoov Oivovtos én povav averdouny, 
0s Tov Babvppovv trotapov Kinvoy Bporods 
picbod ’mopeve yepaiv, cite mopmiwo.s 560 
KOTTALS Epécowy oUTE aldeow VEwWS, 


551 Kadfrac A: kadeiroe L, 
554 Awpnua J.: AUVTnMa MSS. 
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XO. 


AH. 


XO. 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


a 2 \ a ie. , 
ds Kapé, TOY TaTp@oV Hnvika oTOXOV 
Edv ‘Hpakre? ro mpOtov evvis éorrounr, 
hépwov em’ dpows, vik i péow Tope, 
water pataias yepoiv: é« 8 Hua’ eyd> 
€ \ 2! \ cal > 4 lol 
yo Lnvos evOvs mats érictpéewas xepotv 
nHKEV KouNTHY Lov: és b€ TAEVPOVAS 
Vi 5 , > fA) / 8 Ly 67; 
atépvay oveppoifnoev. éxOvycKkav 6 o Onp 
a a id 
TocovTov ele’ tat yépovtos Olvéws, 
t Fae? / a PS n 2X / 
Tocovd ovnce. TOV éuay, éav TiOn, 

a ¢. Pi > ¢ U > 4 ’ > ¥. 
TopOwav, COovvey’ voTaTnv o eeu eyo: 
éav yap audiOpertov alua Tay ear 

a we , e Le 
opayov eveyxn KEepoly, 7) medayxXoXous 
éBawrev iods Opéupa Aepvaias vdpas, 
gatas ppevos cor TOUTO KHANTHPLOV 

fol € / v4 ‘ > > \ 
Ths “Hpakdelas, ®oTe pnt’ eiordav 
orépEes yuvaixa Keivos avtt cod Teéov. 

ALS) > / > s }- , ~, > 
TovT évvoncac, ® Pirat, Sdopous yap mv 
kelvou Oavovtos éyKexANMEVOV KANOS, 
yitava Tovd éBara, mpocBarova’ baa 
fav Ketvos ele’ Kal temeipavtar Tade. 

\ \ f Per > , > \ 

Kakas O€ TOAMAaS pT emicTaiuny eyo 
pnt éxudBouu, Tas TE TOAMWTAS TTUYO. 
pirtpos 8 édvy mas tyvd vrepBaropucla 
THv maida Kat Oédetpowor Tots ep ‘Hpaxnrei, 
peunxavyntat Tovpyov, el Te pr SoKd 
mpdooew pmatatov' et dé my, weTavcopat. 
> , v ? \ / > a / 
arr’ et Tis eat Tlatis év Tots Spapévors, 
doxels trap nuiv ob BeBovrcdabar Kaxas. 
ovUTws ever y 7 TioTis, MS TO pwev SoKety 
” / > ’ i / 
éveotl, Teipa 8 ov tmpocwmirnod Tw. 
adn’ eidévar yp) Spdcav' ws ovd et Soxets 

562 Thy marpwov hvix’ és modw conj. J. 

570 mOy (sic) A: wv0% L (with yp. m+). 


565 


575 


580 


59° 


AH. 


~ AT. 


AH. 


Al. 


602 révie ravaiiph Wunder: rbvde y’ edi MSS. 
in L by S: schol. yp. dif dvrt rod Aerrov'p7. ) 


TPAXINIAI 


éxyew, Eyois av yvOpa, m1) Teip@mévn. 
GAN adttix’ eiccpecba* tovde yap BréTr@ 
Oupaiov 5n* Sia taxous 8 édevoerau. 
fovoy tap vudv ed oreyolue? ws TKOTH 
Kay aicypa rpdoons, ovT6T alayvvyn Tecel. 
Tl xpH Toeiv; onpatve, Téxvov Oivéws, 
as éopuev dn TO paxpe xXpove Bpadets. 
? > > \ f a \ 4 , 
avr aita 6) cot Ta’ta Kal mpadcow, Atya, 
€ws ad tais éEcwbev nyopo Eévats, 
4 / f ” fol , 
Stas hépys pot Tovde Tavaipyn mémNov, 
Sapne éxeive tavdpl THs éuns yeEpos. 
did0vs Sé Tévde dpal’ bras pndels Bpotav 
kelvou trapoilev audidvcetat xpol, 
pnd Orverai viv ponte héyyos HrLov 
‘yp 2 e \ eth Lanes a 
un? Epxos tepov pnt epéotioy céXas, 
mplw Kelvos avtov pavepos éupavas atalels 
/ al id / / 
delEn Geoioiv nuépa Tavpoapayy. 
» ,’ “ 
ovT@ yap niypny, el mot avTov és ddpmous 
7 «! / Lae) / / 
tOout cwbévT 7 KAvOLWL Travdixas, 
oterely yiTaVE THE, Kal paveiy Oeois 
Outijpa Kaw Kawov év TeTAdpaTL. 
\ n ’ > f SAK cn > \ 
Kal TOVd aTroicEls on, 6 KElvos evpales 
lal 4 AN 9 sy / 
oppayioos épxer TOO errov pabynocerat. 
> ’ a \ / lal \ , 
arr éptre, Kal puvdAacoe TPWTA EV VOLOP, 
TO pn WiOvpeiy Toumos wv Tepicod Spay" 
éreO orws av H xapis KEelvov TE cot 
Kapov EvveNBota’ e& amdys durdrH pav7. 
> > y € a / / / 
arn elrep ‘Eppobd tHvde tropmevm téxvny 
/ ” \ fal ’ > / 
BéBavov, ov te pn ohare y ev col Tote, 
‘ \ ’ aN ” € 4 lal / 
TO fn OV TOO aryyos ws exer SelEa hépwr, 


Billerbeck: ém’ Supa Oycera MSS. 621 of mA: of ro L. 
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595 


600 


605 


610 


615 


620 


(‘d° written over eb} 
615 émrdv wabjoera 


24 TOPOKAEOYS 


/ 
NOyov Te TicTW Oy Eyes ehappocat 
AH. otelyouw dv 7bn* Kal ydp éferictacat 
tad y év Sdpotow ws ExovTa TUyXavet. 625 
Al. érictapai te Kat ppacw cecwopéva. 
a / ¢ 
AH. adn olcba pév 5) Kal ta ths Eévns opadv 
mpocdéypat, avtnv ws edeEaunv diras. 
cd SEAS a > AY ‘O a tA 
Al. got éxrrayfvat Tovpov ndovy Kéap. 
AH. ci 897 av adrdro ¥ évvérrots; Sédorxa yap 630 
) Tpo A€yous av TOV TOoGov Tov €E Emo 
PY TPG AOU Hou, 
lal Bye 
mpl eidévar taxelOev eb Todovpeba. 


orp. ad. XO. @& vatroxa Kal TeTpaia 
\ \ fa 
2 Sepa AouTpAa Kal Tdyous 
v / vA / / \ 
3 Oltas trapavatetdovtes, of Te wéeoocav Mydida Trap 
Aliuvav 635 
4 VYpucaXakatov T aKkTay KOpas, 
5 &v0 “EXAdvwv ayopal 
6 IIvAdtides KXEOVTAaL* 


dyr.a. 6 KadduBoas Tay’ duty 640 
2 avAdS OVK avapaiav 
3 aY@v Kavayay érdverow, AAA elas avTidvpoy 
poovoas. 
40 yap Ads ’AXkunvas Kopos 
5 TOUTaL Tdcas apeTas 645 
6 Xdgup’ Eywv em’ olKous* 


U 4 b / ” a 
orp. 6’. Ov amoTTOALy elyomev TrayTa, 
2 OVOKALSEKALNVOY ApLévovcat 
/ / ” “) tA 
3 Xpovov, medayLov, idpres ovdévs 


623 DAéyers Wunder: &xes MSS, 628 avtriv A: abriy 0’ L, vulg. 
636 dap Triclinius: mapa Mss. (mrapaAluvay L.) 639 «Adovrac Mus 
grave: xahéovral MSS. 642 dxdv Elmsley: idywv L, vulg. (laxdv r.) 
644 adKuhvas re Kbpos MSS. (kodpos A): re del. Triclinius. 645 codrac 
Blomfield, Elmsley: cefrac Mss, 


AH. 


XO. 
AH, 


XO~. 
AH. 


XO. 
AH. 


TPAXINIAI 


4a@ 5é of dira dapap 

5 TadXaway dvoTarawa Kapdiav 
6 TdayKXauTOs aiév @AXUTO* 

7 vdv & “Apns oiatpnbels 

8 €£éXvo’ éeritrovoy auépay. 


BS a Ae lth Meg \ f 
agpixkoit adikovto' pn tain 
2 TONVKwWTOY OyNMA VaoS avTO, 
3 Tp Tavoe Tpos TOALY avUcELE, 
4 Vacl@tlW éotiav 
5 apetvas, va KrAnbetar Outnp* 
6 d0ev porXot Travipepos, 
7 Tas TrelOods TayxXpioT@ 
\ b > / Ub 
8 cvyxpalels eml mpopace: papous. 
A ¢ "4 »\ Ue 
yuvaixes, ws S€d0tKa pn TeparTépw 
eM de / i a ees % / ” 
meTpaypev 4 por Tav? ba aptiws dpa. 
/ , + / / 1 dnb £ 
ti & éott, Anaveipa, téxvov Oivéas ; 
’ 9, 9 A ) > / / 
ov ol0* abupod 8, e¢ havnocopar taxa 
\ 1 ) s / ’ ’ > > ib) 
Kakov méy extpakac am’ édrridos Kad. 
> , an a € , 1 
ov 6 TL TOV cov ‘Hpakrct dwpnuator ; 
U / > v4 / > a / 
padiata y* Bote pyToT av mpobvpiay 
adnrov épyov To Tapawécat NaPetv 
Uj PY t P 3 
/ ae tal 
didakov, ef dudaxtov, é& dtov hoe. 
lal » / 
TotovTov exBéBnxev, olov, nv ppaca, 
yuvaixes, vuds Oadp’ avédmictov palety, 
e \ \ > lol / bs Ne 
® yap Tov évduTApa TétAoVv apTiws 
> \ oY, / 
éxplov, apyns olos evépov ToKos, 
TouT npavictat, SuaBopov pos ovdevds 


35 


650 


655 


660 


665 


670 


675 


660 avluepos Mudge: mavduepos MSS. 662 acuvyKpabels] cwraxels 
conj. F. A. Paley.—dpous M. Haupt: @npds Mss. 672 qv Erfurdt: 
ay MSS. 673 was J.: buiv L, vulg. (hui r.)—pabety A, vug.: 
AaBetv L (with ~ written above i, and @ above £, by the first hand): 


wadew Xt. 


675 dpyns...roxos Wunder, Lobeck: dpyfr’...rékw MSS. 
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TOPOKAEOYS 


tov évdov, adr édeatov €& avtod POiven, 
Kal Wh kat axpas omiddbos. ws 6 eidys atray, 
2 ee Se , / ch ty A , 
H TOUT émpaxOn, welCov’ éextTeve RoOyov. 
eyo yap ov o Onp we Kévtavpos rovav 680 
mArEeupav TiKPA ywyive tpovd.idaEaTo, 
a a 2>Q/ > WAS , 
maphka Oeopav ovdév, GAN éowfouny, 
a [4 s 4 2 is lg 
xarkhs Orws Svovimrov éx SéXTOV ypadyy. 
Kal wor Tad HY TpoppyTa, Kal TotadT edpwv* 
TO dapuaxov Todt amupov axtivos T aet 685 
Ocputs dOuxrov év puxois cotew eyé, 
€ws viv aptixptoTov appocaipt tov. 
Kaddpwv toradta. viv &, br Hv épyactéeoy, 
éypica pev Kat’ olxov év Sopors Kpudy 
HANA, oTracaca KTHTlov Botod Nayvyy, 690 
»” / ? ’ Ni e f 
KaOnka cupttTvEac adaptrés ALOU 
KolAw Cvyaotpw dSwpov, domep ecldere 
“ Y Pe P ’ P 3 
> 
elaw & amooteiyovoa Sépxouar pati 
appactov, aEipBrAnTov avOpdr@ pabeiv. 
TO yap KadTayna TUyYave pipaca Tas 695 
THs olds, @ mpovypiov, és wéony roya, 
> any > € Le e € ’ b] t 
axtiv és jALOTW* ws 8 eOarrreTo, 
con a ” \ 4 / 
pel wav adnrov Kat Katénxtar xOovi, 
poppy wariot eikactov @®oTE Tplovos 
éxBpwpar av BréYevas ev Tom Evrov. 700 
Tovovoe Keitat mpomretés. ex dé xis, OOev 
»” > ’ / , 7 la 
mpovKett, avatéovar OpowBaders adpoi, 
a v4 a 
yAauKns OT@pas ®oTE Tlovos ToTOD 
/ ’ n la ’ ’ ’ / 
yubévtos eis yhiv Bakyias at’ aprédov. 
Bot ovK éyw Tadawa Tot yvapns Técw* 705 
. i | 
ope b€ w épyov Sewov éEe.pyacuevny. 
a) \ ” ’ > \ a a , € \ 
modev yap av wor, avti tot Ayyokwv o Onp 
> \ / 3 ” ” + Ee 
€nol tapéacy evvoav, hs EOvnoy’ Urep; 


687 vw Elmsley: av mss, 


XO. 


AH. 


XO. 


AH. 


XO. 


TPAXINIAI 


ovk éotw* adda TOV Badovt’ atropOlaat 
Ud x / , e > \ 4 

xpnfov EOedxyé ws dv éy@ peOvoTepor, 

oT ovKéT apKel, THY paOnow apyupa. 

povn yap avtov, el Te wr) evoOnoopas 
, > \ A > A 

yvauns, ey SvoTnvos éEaTropbepa: 

X \ 4 ’ v Lf \ \ 
Tov yap Badovt atpaxtoy oida Kat Oeov 
Xelpova trnunvavta, ydvrep av Olyn, 


POeiper Ta Travta Kv@dar* &« dé TODS bbe 


chayav SvehOwv tos aipatos pédas 

fel 3. ay lal . , } e, d0& fal ? “ 
Tos ovK ore Kal Tovde; doEn yooy éu7. 

/ 4 lal > if 
Kaitot déd0xTaL, Ketvos eb ohadnoeTal, 
TavTH ovyv opun Kae cuvOaveiy dma’ 

n cr ? 
fhv yap Kax@s KAvoVoaY ovK avacyeETOD, 
ids a \ \ f 
NTU TpoTiua pn KaKn TepuKévat. 

o \ BA 0) td * ' 

tapBelv pev Epya Seiy avayKxalws exer 


715 


“NI 
nw 
fe) 


thy & édarid od ypn THs TUXNS KplvEeW Tapos. 


> D4 > an \ lal , 
ovK éoTW év Tots p41) KANOIs BovrEevpacLY 
>>> > vA vd \ a lal 
ovd értris, HTWs Kal Opacos tu mpokevel. 
arr audi trois ohareior pr 'E Exovotas 
a U 4 
opyn Wémrelpa, THS Te TUyyavew TpéTreEL 
toavta & dv réEevey ovx 6 TOD KaKodD 
KOW@VOS, GAN & pndév eat oixou Bapd. 
lal x id / \ / / 
avyav av apwolot ae Tov mdEiw Doyor, 
> / / \ tal Aes ? 
eb pn TL A€EELS Tradl TH TavTHs* érel 
\ 
TapeoTl, paoTHp TaTpos OS mply wyeETO. 


YAAOS. 
@ pAtep, os av €x Tpidv o Ev eidopmp, 
) pnker elvar Caoav, 7 cecwopévnv 
Gdrov KexrnaOar pntép’, ) AMous Hpévas 


725 


730 


tabs 


715 xavrep Wakefield: x’ womep L, vulg. (xdoamrep dv Olyy r.) 


720 


MSS, ; 


opuyje L (with y superscr. by the first hand): épyp A. 


73° 


olkous 


corr. Wakefield. 731 dAdyor] yp. Aoyov schol. in L: xpdvov Mss. 
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AH. 
BAS 


AH. 
TN 


fe 


BN: 


AH. 


mAs 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


FS nm A ’ 
TOV viv TapovemYy TOVS dpelpacBai Trobe». 
ti & éativ, @ Tai, Tpos Y eu“od atuyovpevor; 
\ 
Tov avdpa tov adv ich, Tov & ewov rAéyo 
A € ‘ 
Tatépa, Kataxtelvaca THOS €v npuépa. 740 
” Paes Seuy, 3 , a : 
oluor, tly eEnveyKas, @ TEKVOV, Oyo; 
AN ’ er \ a Z \ \ 
Ov ovxY olov Te wt TEAETORVAL* TO yap 
pavbev tis av Svvait av ayévntov Troeiv; 
A 5 5 a A is) od , \ 
mos eimas, @ Tal; Tov map avOpeTav pwabav 
” ef ” 5) U sf 
afnrov oUTws Epyov eipyacbar me pis; 745 
PAN o X 2 v 
avtos Bapetav Evydopay év dupaciw 
\ x > \ a a 
matpos ded0pK@s Kov KaTa yAeooayv KVP. 
fal > > / J \ \ ‘ 
mov © éureravers tavdpl Kal waplotacat ; 
\ a \ a , 
el ypn pabety ce, mavta 8) hwvely xXpear. 
ava bd \ >» , , / 
60° eiprre kNewnv Evputov répoas roXuw, 750 
vikns &yov Tpotrata Kkaxpobina, 
/ / / ” 
aKkTH TUS audikrvotos EvBolas axpov 
Kyvaov éotiv, &v0a tratpe@ Ad . 
€ 
Baopods opifer teueviay te pudrddda* 
mS a y 
od viv TA TPAT eceidov Aopevos TOO. 755 
a / 4 
pérAXovTL 8 avT@ TorvOUtous Tevyew oTHayas 
a > ’ yy 7 ’ ’ a / 
Khpv& am olKwv tket’ oixetos Atyas, 
\ \ f la t f 
To cov pépav dSwpnua, Oavacipov Témdov: 
a a 2 / € \ > / 
dv Ketvos évdus, @s od Tpov&edieco, 
a , ’ a 
Tavpoxtover pev dwdex évTedets EXV 760 
/ by \ a > \ / ee Dt 
Aelas atrapynv Bods: atap Ta wav bpod 
ExaTOV Tpoohye TUmplyh Booknpmara. 
x a \ / ¢/- \ 
Kal mp@ta pev Seinatos thew dppevi 
, N a 
KOoM@ TE XAlpwv Kal OTOH KaTHUYETO* 
a b] / 
dws S€ cEeuvdv opyiov édatero 765 
\ € \ y \ / f 
PrOE aiwatnpa Karo Tuelpas Spvos, 
Mi \ ht t \ 
(Sp@s avHEL XKpWT, Kal TpoTTTVGCETAL 
a » / ¥, 
TAEUpAiowW ApPTIKOANOS, WATE TEKTOVOS, 


467 mpoonticcero MSS.: corr. Musgrave, 


TPAXINIAI 29 


yitay arav cat apOpov: nrOe 8 daréwy 
adaypos avticmactos’ elta powwilas 770 
2 a b s \ CY ? / 
€yOpas éyidvns tos ds édaivuTo. 
évtadOa &1 ‘Bonoe tov dvadaipova 
Aiyav, tov ovdéy aitiov Tod cod Kaxod, 
Tolais evéyKot TOvdE pnYavais TéTov* 
€ ’ 2O\ O\ , \ \ (d 
6 8 ovdev eldms Svcpopos Td cov povns 775 
8 , tay & cf i I / 
pn éreEev, dotrep Hv éoTarpévov. 
Kakelvos ws HKovoe Kal SiWduvos 
\ > a / 2 / 
oTrapaywos avToD TAEvpLOVeY avOnWaTo, 
papas todos viv, apOpov 4 uy (Cera, 
a 1 
purtet mpos audikdvotoy €« movTov TéTpav’ 780 
\ / 

Kopns S€ NEUKOV pvEAOY Eexpaiver, wéecoU 
KpaTos Siactrapévtos aipatés @ opod. 
er > > / ? fal / 
anas 8 avnudnuncev oipwyn reds, 
Tov pev votodvTos, ToD be Svatrempaypévov: 

> \ pp > \ > U a 
Kovoels €TOAMA TAaVSpOS avTLoy porety, 785 
éomato yap mébovbe Kal peTdpaocos, 

lal af, b x. ’ 5 vg / 
Body, ivfov' apdi 0 éxritrovy trétpat, 
Aoxpov 7 Gpeor mpaves EvBoias 7 axpat 
érrel & amreime, TOANA prev Taras xXOovi 
evs e / \ ’ > n n 
plmTwy €avTov, TONAa 8 oipwyn Boar, 790 
TO dvamdpevvoy AEKTpov evdaTovpeEvos 
cov THs Tadaivns Kal Tov Olvéws yapor, 
olov KaTakTHoaLTO AvuaVTHY Biov, 

ions b / / / 
TOT €K Tpocédpov Aiyvos SidaTtpodov 
opOarpov dipas eldé pw é€v TOAAM aTpaT@ 798 
daxpuppoodvta, Kat pe TpocBdéwas Kandel: 
® Tal, TpocerOe, pur pvyns Tovpov KaKdy, 
pnd eb ce xpn Oavovte cuvOavety épol: 


770 ddayuds MSS.: corr. Brunck. 778 mdevporew A: rvevudvev 
Li 783 dvevpyynoev Brunck: advevpdynoey A, vulg. (dvev puviio 
ev L.) 788 Aoxp&v 7’) 7’ om. MsS., add. Diogenes Laertius 10, 137. 


30 


XO. 


xa 


, 
OTP. a. 


799 


schol.) : 


ZTOPOKAEOYS 


, \ 
GXN dpov é&w, kal pariota pév pe Ges 
évtad0’ Strov pe py tis Oretar Bpotay: 800 
> A lol 
ei & olxtov layers, adda p’ ex ye THade ys 
mopOmevoov ws 'TaxioTa pnd avTod Gave, 
rn Me 
TocavT émicKnWartos, ev péow oKagpel 
, \ a / > > le r 
Oévtes abe pos yhv tHVS exéXcapev Mors 
al / 
BpuvxX@pevov oacmoiot’ Kal viv avTixa 805 
a Lal > > La he x {ee > , 
) CovT ecdrpecO 7 TeOvnKOT apTias. 
lol na i: > 
To.adTa, wAtep, matpl Bovrevcao ena 
Kat dpao ednpOns, av ce Toivipos Aixn 
, >? ’ 5) > , ye os) , A 
teicait ‘Epiwwis T+ et Oéuts 8, érrevyouat 
Oépwis 8, erret poe tHv Oéuiy. od mpov’Banres, 810 
TavT@v apiotoy avdpa tay éml yOovi 
/ ? < a v. > ” 2 
Kteivac’, OTrolov aXXo ovK Oree ToTé. 
/ a? > / > / wee Ud 
ti aty adéprres; ov Katowc® dOovvexa 
Evynyopels ovya@oa TO KaTnyOp@; 
(Youn) , a fol 
eat adéprew* odpos dPOarpav eudy 815 
a ie 
avTh yévoit Amwdev éEpTrovan Kados. 
” \ ” pian / a s 
OyKov yap addAwS OvopfaTos Ti det Tpéhew 
a f 3% ¢ an a 
LnTp@ov, Htis undéev ws Texodaa dpa; 
’ ? , , « 
aX’ éEpTréT@ Yalpovea’ tiv Se Tép\ruv Hv 
TOL® Sidwat Twatpi, THVYS avTH NaBot. 820 


XO. 18 olov, d raises, tpocguerEev apap 
a ToUTOS TO Oeotrpdtroy itv 
3 745 mwadaipatou tpovoias, 
a > + € , , > Ie 
40 T €dakev, OTrOTE TEAEOuNVOS exhépot 
/ na r 
5 OwbéxaTos dpotos, dvadoyay Tedeiy ToVwr 825 
6 7@ Avs adtorads: Kal rad bp0ds 
” 8 / ° \ x ¢ \ ‘ 
7 €umeda Katoupive. mas yap av 6 pg) NevTowV 
8 éte mor ér érimovov movwv éxor Oavov da- 
Tpelav ; 830 
pe Oés Wakefield: pué@es Mss. 816 «adds Brunck (from 
kad@s MSS. 830 mdvwy add. Gleditsch. 


9 


Payee 
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dvr.a. ei yap ode Kevtavpou govia vedédra 
a ypler Soromrowds avayxa 
3 TAEUPA, TpoaTaKévTos Lod, 
4 ov TéxeTo Oavatos, étpede 8 aidros Sparen, 
5 Tas 00 dv aédLov Erepov 7) TA viv lSou, 825 
6 dewotat@ pev Udpas mpocteTaKas 
7 Pdcpate; péerayxaita. S dayupuya viv aixiver 
8 Néooov vrogoma Sodouvba xévtp’ érifecavTa. 840 


one. 8’. ov Gd dad TAaLwY doKVOsS, peyaXav Tpocopaca 


Sopotct BraBav véwv 
4 id \ \ b ‘ \ 
2alacovcayv yapov, Ta pwev avTa TpoceBare? TA 
> if , 9, / 
& am adrdoOpov 
3 yvapas podovt’ dreOpiator cvvadrAayais 845 
4% Tov O0\Oa OTEVEL, 
5) Tov adwov yAwpay 
6 Téyyer Sakpiwv ayvav. 
748 épyopéva poipa tpopalve Sorlav 850 
8 Kal peyaray atap. 
, y+ \ ti / / 2 4 
dvr. 8. Eppwyev Taya Saxpiav: KéxvTat vdcos, ® TOTTOL, 
oloy avapaiwy 
20UTw dyakrerTov ‘Hpaxdéous ééwore tados 


oixTioat. 
3 lm KeAaWwa AdyYa Tpopayou Sopds, 856 
833 mdevpg MSS-: corr. Triclinius, Erfurdt. 834 &rpede Lobeck: 
érexe MSS. 837 pedayxalra 6’) 6’ Wakefield: 7’ L, vulg. 839 f. 


végov 8’ vrolpolvia Sodduv0a Kér|rp’ émigécavra L. So most Mss. (some 
with vécoov): but V? has vécoov 8 brogolua. Hermann, omitting Néooou 
6’, wrote Urépova dodkopv0a. The reading in the text is that of Gleditsch. 


841 Goxvoy MSS.: corr. Musgrave. 842 déduots MSS. : corr. Triclinius. 
843 dicscdvtwy MSS.: corr. Nauck.—atrd Blaydes: of rs MSS. 844 dA)o- 
Opéov MSS.: corr. Erfurdt. 845 édeOplais MsS.: corr. Triclinius. 


853 ff. lov dvapaluw | obmw dyaxderrov | hpaxdéous amduodre mabos olkrloa 
L, vulg (jpaxdéa r: éméuode Triclinius.) ‘“Hpaxdéous was prob. a gloss. 
olov avapoiwy | Ur’ otrw Toide cup’ dyakdecrov éréuode x.T.d. conj. J. 


SOOKAEOYE 


32 
4 @ Tote Ooav vipdav 
3 ayayes am aimewas 
6 tavd Oiyvarias aiypa’ 
7 & & dapudlaroros Kumpis dvavdos davepa 86¢ 
8 TOVS ehavn TPAKTwp. 
HM. A. orepov éym patatos, 7) KAV@ TLVdS 
olxtou 80 olkwy aptlas opp@pévov; 
Te dnl; 865 
HM. B. nxe@ tus ove donuov adrAa SvoTvy} 
K@KUTOV elow, Kal TL Kawiler oTéyn. 
XO. Evves dé 
THVS @S anOns Kal cvvwppyMpévn 
Kopel Tpos Huds ypata onuavodcd Tt. 870 
TPO¢OS. 
@ raises, @s dp uly ov cuLiKPOV KaKaV 
jpEev TO Sdpov “Hpakdret Td moptrepov. 
XO. ti 8, & yepard, Kaworroinbev réyers ; 
TP. BéBynxe Andverpa thy Tavvetatrny 
odav atacéy é& axwntou Todos. 875 
XO. od 8% 10’ &s Oavodca; TP. rdvt axjKoas. 
XO. réOvncev » Tadawa; TP. Sevrepov KrveWs. 
xoupbs, XO, tadaw’, dreOpias tive tpdT@ Oavely ode dys; 
TP. oyethiotatd ye mpds mpaEw. XO. eiré TS pope, 
yovat, EvyTpéxet. 880 
TP. avriv dinictwce. XO. ris Oupds, 7} tives vocor, 
Tavd aiywa Béreos Kaxod EvvetrAe; Tas Eunoato 
mpos Oavat@ Oavatov avicaca pova; 885 
869 dOns Mss.: dndys London ed. of 1722: dynO7s conj. J. 879 
oxeTNdrara mpds ye mpatw MSS.: corr. J. H. H. Schmidt. 883 rad" 
alxudy L, vulg.: corr. Hermann. 
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TP. orovdevtos ev Towa odapov. 
XO, érretdes, 6 pataia, tavd bBpuw; 
TP. ézreidov, ws 5) TAncia TapacTatis. 
i / > a Sie 3 ne 
XO. tis nv; mos; ép’ eiré. ee S00 
TP. adit mpds atths yetporroetras Tade. 
XO. ti goveis; TP. cadnyy. 
XO. érexev Erexe 87) peyarav 
Ls / vA UA 
@ véoptos ade vida 
Sdpors toicd ’Epwvv. 895 


TP. dyav ye: padrdqov 8, ef tapotea wAnocla 
»” lan: , aK 4 
éXevoces of edpace, KapT av OKTLCAS. 
XO. xai tadr erry Tis Yelp yuvatkeia KTicaL; 
n by, 
TP. dewas yer mevdoes 8, doTe paptupeiv ewol. 
érrel trapnrAOe Swpatwv elow porn, goo 
kai Traid’ év avnais ede Kotha déuvia 
, > wed ” > / 
atopvivl’, bras apoppov avtwn trarpl, 
UA , tc % y 4 > / 
Kpv ac éavTny &vOa pH tis eialdor, 
Bpvxato pev Bopoior tpootimtova’ ott 
ryévowwT épnuot, Krale 0 Opyaveav STov 908, 
ratoerey ols exphto dethaia tapos’ 
adrAn 6€ KadAAH SopndTar ctpwpwpéern, 
ei Tov dirwy Bréevev olxeTav déuas, 
éxrarev 7 SVATHVOS eloopwapmévy, 
avTn Tov avThns Saipov’ avaxadoupévn gto 
\ Lot [Re eS ? \ 4 > / 
Kal THS €m7 GANAOLS €s TO AOLTOV OVGIaS. 
érrel 6€ THVvd Ednkev, cEaldvns of’ opa 
\ € / t ? f 
Tov ‘Hpakrevov Oadapov eicoppopévny. 
Kay@® NaOpaioyv oup émreckiacpéevn 


893 érexe 6 J. H. H. Schmidt: érexey Mss. 894 & véopros 
schol. : dy Zopros L: dvéopros A, vulg. 895  Odéuorce MSS.: corr. Nauck, 
gos ‘yévotr’ épijun MSS.: corr. Nauck. gir Kal rds daradas és rd 


ouxdy ovclas MSS.: corr. J. 
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34 


931 


944 kal wdelous mus L, vulg. (7 Kal wAdous ris r): corr. Dindorf. 
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- He pal 6e \ a 8 2 
hpovpovys op@ Sé tiv yuvatka Sepviors 
a \ tf 
tots ‘Hpakdeious otpwta BaddAovoay phapy. 
id ] Be Wf: (ee rd iene v 
das 8 éréXece Todt, érevOopoda0 ava 
, 
Kabéler év pécorow evvatnpiots, 
\ U er, UG 
kal daxpvov pntaca Oepyd vapata 
fabd f 
éreEev? & éxn TE Kal vue’ ema, 
ay \ By la > t we tS: ” 
TO Nowtrov On yalpeO’, ws Eu ovTrOTE 
/ hl pee} > 4 lal ’ > U 
dé£ec0 er év Kottaiot Taicd evvatpiav. 
TocavTa havncaca cuvTove xept 
t \ Cae f ia , 
Ave TOY aUTHS TETAOY, 7) KpvanrATOS 
TpovKELTO pacTa@y Tepovis, €« S eXWmTicev 
\ vA ae > wg 
mevpay arracay whéevnv T evmyvpor. 
°’ x / lal ’ ve uv 
Kay@® Spouaia Bao’, dcovmep éaOevor, 
TO Tradl Ppatw Tis Texvopérvns TaAde. 
? @ \ aA § Aa e > 3f , fa) 
Kav @ TO Keloe Sedpo T eEopuaucOa, 
c a ’ \ ’ fal / 
opopmev avTny auditrAnye hacyave 
Ne ery 3. Ee 
mAeupav vp Hap Kal ppévas treTANymevyy. 
PANTY 1 gs an 
isov 8 6 trais @uwkev: éyvw yap Tadas 
LA 2 ae. \ ¢ > f t 
Toupyov KaT opynv ws épavrerev TOOde, 
ww ) lal 
OW éxdidayels TOY KaT oikoy ovveKa 
wv x a \ » / 
axovaa mpos tod Onpds épkevev Tade. 
> cry id a wer) > / 
Kavtav? 6 rats dSvatnvos ot ddupyatov 
EI / ? > / b] / ‘f 
edelrer’ ovdév, Audi viv yowmeEvos, 
y> ’ t t 
ovT auditintav oTopaci, GANA mreupdbev 
\ \ ” t b > / 
Mevpav Tapels EKELTO TOAN avacTEvar, 
va / ae? lal 
@s viv pataiws aitia Badow Kaky, 
KrNalwv dOovver éx Svoiv écod ama, 
‘ , b] / > , / / 
TaTpos T éKxelvns T, wppavicpévos Blov. 
lal > ANS > / v4 % y / 
tovavta tav0ad éoriv: wot el Tis dvo 
a ee / ¢ / / 
) Kal TL TrElouvs nuépas NoyleraL, 


915 


920 


925 


939 


935 


940 


918 edvaornplois MSs.: corr. Dindorf. 924 7 Wakefield: ¢& mss. 


bp’ L, vulg.: é¢’ A. 942 Blov MSS.: corr. Wakefield. 
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, ' ? é > \ Shy as de eae) ” % 
MaTtalos €otiv' ov yap éoP 7} y avpuop,. 945 
Tpiv ev wdOn Tis THY Tapotoay Huéepar. 


= lj 
orp.a’. XO, motepa TpdTEpov éemicTéva, 
4 f 
2 TOTEpa pédEa TrEpalTépa, 
3 Ovoxpit euouye Svctdve. 


dyr a’ LO. \ ” cea 60 
-@. TA0E MeV EYOMEV Opay dopots, 950 
a) Oe / Oped > te e 
2 TA0E O€ mevouEV ET ENTICOLV 
3 Kowa 8 éyew Te Kal pédrevv. 


, Pi t 
orp. 8. 10 aveudecoa Tus 
Ls 
a yévoiT Emroupos éoTLATis avpa, 
3 7TIS ph atoicloeey ex TOTwV, OTWS 95 


on 


4 Tov Znvos adKimov yovov 

5 un tapBaréa Oavowme 

6 podvov eiaidoda’ adap: 

7 émel év SucgaTradXakTols odvvaLS 

8 ywpely mpo Sopwv Aéyovaw 960 
9 aomretov TL Oadpa. 


> y > n > » ’ \ 
wr. 8’. ayyod & apa Kov paxpav 
2 TpovkAaov, o€vpwvos ws andody. 
3 Eévwv yap éEdouiros nde Tis Bacrs. 
474 8 avd hoped viv; ws pirov 965 
5 Tpoknooueva Papetav 
6 aopov héper Bacw. 
pe) a>? > Uy ; tA 
7 aial, 00 avavoatos péperas. 
8 ti ypn, Oavovta viv, » Kal? 
9 UTvov OvTa Kpivat; 970 


947 jorepa mpdrepov Dindorf: mdrep’ av mporepa L (rdrepa mporep’ av x). 


948 pwédea Musgrave: Té\ea MSS. O51 pévouey Erfurdt: uéANomev 
MSS. 956 Zmvos Triclinius: Avds Mss. 963 After anduy L and 
most Mss. add éévoe: del. Triclinius. 966 mpoxndopéva A: -ay L. 


969 Gavdvra] Odvarov conj. Bothe, POimevoy Hermann. 


Oma 


TTP. 


TIP. 


PLP: 


TOPOKAEOYE 


olpo. éya@ cod, 

matep, olor éy@ cod péde0s. 

ti maw; ti dé pnoopat; olor 
WPESBY>: 

ciya, Téxvov, fn) KIWHnoNS 


aypiay ddvvnv Tatpos wpdppovos* O75 
fh yap mpometns’ adr loxe Saxov 


~ 


otopa aov. TA. mas dns, yépov; 4 EF: 
ov pn Eeyepets Tov brv@ KaToxor, 
KAKKWHTELG KAVATTNHCELS 

gourdda Sewny 980 
vooov, © téxvov. TA. ard’ érri por peréo 

Bapos ameTov’ eupémove pprv. 


HPAKAHS. 

PY A 
@ Zed, 

a lal v4 \ cal - 
Tol yas NKw; Tapa Toiot Bpotav 
KEelwaL TeTovnMEevos AAAHKTOLS 985 
58 , ” oie N , e 
odvvats; olpoe pot éy@ TAALwV 
n © av piapda Bpvxer. ed. 
ces) ? / bees = / 
ap’ é&non a doov nv Képdos 
avy KevOew, Kal pn) oxeddcar 
TOS amd KpaTos 990 
Brehapov & trvov; TA. od ydp éxo mas av 
otépEaiue Kaxov TOE NEVTTWD. 
> , \ a 
®& Knvaia xpnris Roper, 
iepov olay olwy emi jot 

, U ’ / ‘4 a 
perem Yyaply nvvow, w@ Led. 995 


g71 f. wimor yd cov marep| wor eyd cov pédeos L, vulg. (cod 
éis Brunck: ofuoe dis Dindorf.) The defect in the anapaestic dimeter 
(972) could be removed by substituting wdrep, 3 for the second god. 


986 


vulg. 


ofwor wor} wor add. Brunck. 988 ¢jdno’ Wecklein: é&fdyo L, 
994 olwv F. J. Martin: dv0’ olwy Ouudrwy MSS. 
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otav pw ap &Bov \HBar, olay: 

Hv bn TOT eyo TpoaLoely 0 TAaXAS 

@derov doco, TOS aKiANTOV 

pavias avOos KatadepyOfvar. 

tis yap ao.dds, Tis 0 YelpoTeyvys £000 
tatopias, Os tTHvd atv 

xopls Znvos cataxnrjoes 

Gad’ av rwoppwlev iSoiunv. 


2 até pw, eaté we SUcpopov baotartop, 1005 
3 €a0 totatov evvacbas. 


amp. B. Ta Ta wou avers; Tol Krives; 
2 aTronels pe, ATroneis. 
Bd i 4 \ if 
3 avaTeTpopas O Tl Kal pun. 


sz) / lal ay) (33. ehh: L ” > t2 
yTTal ov, ToTOTOL, 70 avl Eprret, ToOev gar’, w 
/ ’ la b) , 
mavtov ‘EXXavwv adikoratot avépes, ods 81) 1011 
\ = > 6 / / Ul la 
TOANG pev év TOVTw KaTa TE Spla TavTa KaOaipwr 
f ¢ nr \ a a 
@AeKopav 0 Tadas* Kal viv éml THdE vooodvTL 
la) bY4 > / / 
ov Tup, OvK &yXoS TIS OVHTYLOY OvK EeTUTpEYreL; 


avr.a. & é, 
20v0 amapatar kpata Bia Oére 1015 
3 MOAWY TOU aTUYEpod; ed ed. 


TIP. & rai todd avdpos, robpyov téde peifov avyKer 
na > > \ fs \ \ / \ ‘st ¢ / 
H KaT éwav popav, ov de cidAdaBe, col yap éTo\MWa 
> , nN we 4 nr ’ / \ ” 
és mA€ov 7) Ov éuod owlew. TA. ure pev éywre, 


1005 vorarov] eivaca: L: ebvaca A, vulg.: corr. Wunder from schol. 
in L (yp. boraror). 1006 af’ Uorarov ebvacOa) éaré pe SvoTavoy 
etvdoa L (ebvdcat A: evvac@a Ellendt): corr. Hermann, 1007 7a 
mw@ Seidler: m@ MSS. 1009 avrérpopas L, vulg.: corr. Erfurdt. 
1oit ods MSS.: ois Wakefield. 1013 émerpépecr: dmorpépe L, vulg. 
1016 Bla Wakefield: Btou mss. 101g f. ool yap éroiya | és wéov] 
sw, re yap dupa! éumdeov MSS. (€umrdewy x): corr. J. 
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rablrovoy & dduvadv odt evdobev ove Ovpabev 
gore por eEavicat Blotov: tovadta véwer Zevs. 


’ a a ries AQL aes 
orp. 7. HP. @ mat, mod mor el; Tadé pe TAdE pe 
2\ a 
a mpocraBe Kovdicas. & é, iw daipov. 1045 


dvr. 8’. Opdaxer 8 ad, Opdoxe Seidala 
2 OloA0vVT Has 
3 amoTiBatos aypla vocos. 1030 


6 Iandrdds Iladdds, trode mw ad AwBata io 
’ Tat, 

Tov dvTop oixtipas dveriplovoy eipucov éeyxXos, 

maicov éuds wrod Kdjd0s, axodD 8 adyos, @ pb 
eyONWOEV 

oa patnp abcos: tav BS érridoipe Tecodcav 1038 

avTws, 68 avTas, Os w @AETEV. @ YALKIs “ALdas, 


, ' s \ >A / ” ” t > 

avTr.y. @ Avos AVVALL@V, EVVATOV EVVATOV fb I0O41 
5) 
@ 


L / \ aN bi. 
2 KUTTETQ HMop@ TOV MEAEOV i) toas. 


XO. KArvovo’ éppi—a tacde cvpdopas, pirat, 

avaxtos, oats olos Oy éXavverat. 1045 
HP. 6 wondda 5%) Kal Geppad Kod AOy@ KaKa 

kal xepal Kal veToior pmoxOrnoas eyo: 

KovT@ ToLOdToY ovT aKoiTis 7 Avds 

mpovOnkev 00 6 atuyvds Evpucbeds esol, 

Re io ig ry Lal nf t 

olov 70d 1) SodA@mis Olvéws Kopn 1050 


ro21 f. dduvav,..Blorov Musgrave: d5bvay...Bidrov Mss.—Ovpaber | gore) 
Ovpag’ evleor LL (with @ written above ¢ by the first hand), vulg. 


1023 @ mat Seidler: @ wa? mai L, vulg. 1031 @ IaAdds Iadhas 
Dindorf: dd Ila\\as MSs. 1033 dv dvrop’ Dindorf: rév dicavr’ Mss. 
1038 rdw Seidler, Erfurdt: dv mss. 1039 f. & Ards avdaluwy, 
|& yAukds ’Atdas Mss.: corr. Seidler. 1oqt ebvacov p’ edvacor 


L, vulg.: corr. Erfurdt, Bergk. 1046 Kot Nyy Bothe: Kat Moy 
MSS, 


TPAXINIAI 


Kabiyev Bows tots ewots “Epwvov 
thavtov audiPrnotpov, @ SuordAvpas. 

a t 
TAeupaior yap Tpocpaylev ex pev eoyatas 
BéB8paxe capxas, TAEVpoves T apTnpias 
€ a a > \ \ Cae at 
popet Evvotxodv: é« S€ yN@pov aipa jou 
métraKxev On, Kab SéPOappar dSéwas 

\ lal 3 , A \ 7 

TO Tav, adpact@ THdE YetpwOels Tédp. 
b) lal t ft ym £¢ ‘ \\ 

KoU TadTa doyyn Tedias, OVH oO ynyeEv7s 

\ “ BA / / 
atpatos Tuyavtav ovte Onpesos Bia, 
ov@ “EXXas ott ayAwoocos 08 bonv eyo 
yatayv Kabaipwy ixopny, pacé Ta’ 
yun dé, OfAuvs hidca KovK avdpos paw, 
povn pe 69 Kabcire hacyavou diva. 

@ tat, yevod pot mais érytupos yeyos, 
Kal pn TO wnTpos dvowa mpecBevaons THéor. 
d05 pot yepoty catv avtos é& olxov AaBov 
és yelpa THY TEKOUTAY, WS EiOO® capa 
> -) \ > n lal a / € A 
€l TOUVLOV aryels MadXrOV n KElvNS OpaV 
AwBnrov eldos év Sixn KaKovpevov. 

e 
¥fP - tf / By t , 
i@’, @& Téxvov, TOALNTOV: olKTLPOY TE pe 

lal > / 4 WA Ld 
ToAAOlaLW OLKTPOV, OoTLs waTE TrapHévos 
BéBpvxya Kkraiwv' Kai Tod ovd adv els rote 
Tovd avdpa dain mpocP ideiv Sedpaxorta, 
GAN dotévaxtos aiev eitopny Kaxois. 

lal 2 > Ud ial A U 
vov 8 é« trovovtov Ofrus nipnwat Tadas. 
Kal vov mpocedOov othO. mANclov TaTpos, 

fe aim se / lal fa] A 
oKkéiyar & orotas tabta cupdopds bio 

, / \ lA > / 
métov0a: SelEw yap Tad ex Kadvppator. 
idov, Oedobe rravtes dOdLov Séyas, 
opate Tov SvaTHVov, ws oiKTpaS exo. 
aiai, ® Tadas, alai, 

1062 ica Nauck: otoa Mss. 
1074 elwouny schol. At. 317, r: éombuny L, vulg. 


$9 


1055 


To60 


1065 


1070 


1075 


1080 


Pn PT Gan ES Nags) Se ne ae ae eae ee 
7  SOOKAEOYE 


4 : ’ ° 
€Oar ev arns stracpos aptiws 65 ad, 
a n +» t , ’ bial 
dunEe mrevpa@v, ovdS ayvyvaotov mw éav 
” ¢ U t , 
€oixev 1) Tadaiva StaBdpos vocos. 
ah , 
ovat >Aidn, déEar pw’, 1085 
Cy \ > hk nr 
@ Atos aKtis, Taloov. 
évoeicov, ovat, éyxatdoKn ov BéXos, ” 
matep, Kepavvod. Saivutar yap ad madw, 
WwOnkev, cEapuncev. @& Epes yxépes, 
c. na \ f ’ ic / / 
© vata Kal otépy’, & irow Bpayioves, 1090 
¢ a \ a \ a > (vA 
dpets O€ Ketvou 67 Kabéotal’, ot more 
Nepéas évoixov, Bovkokwy adracropa, 
rE ? v fal / > 4 
éovT, dwAaTov Opéupa Kampooryyopor, 
Bi expyacacbe, Aepvaiay 0 tS 
ia xateipyacacbe, Aepvaiay @ USpav, 
lal v € ‘ 
Siupua 1 autxtoy immoBamova otpatov 1095 
ie ‘ 
Onpadv, bBpiotHv, Avomov, Vrépoxov Biar, 
"Epupaviov te Ojpa, tov @ vo yOovos 
7 / t ’ > , , 
A.dov tpixpavoy oxvAak’, ampoopayoy tépas, 
fol > / / , 
Sewhs “Exidvns Opéupa, tov tre xpvoéwv 
Spaxovta paprov dvrAak er e€oxarTots TOTOLS. 1100 
b) , / 
GArov Te oyOwv pupiwy éyevoauny, 
Kovoels TpoTat’ éoTnoe THY euov YEpar. 
a ’ > \ ‘ 
viv & dS’ dvapOpos Kal Kateppax@pévos 
fot « > wv 2 / Ul 
Tuprns uw arns exrreTopOnuat Tadas, 
an , / \ >’ / 
6 THS aploTNS MNTPOS @vopLacpLévos, 1105 
a ” \ > 
6 Tov Kat adotpa Znvos avbdyOels yédvos. 
’ 
arn 6 yé ToL TOO tote, Kav TO under @ 
Kav pndev Ep, tHv ye Spacacay trade 
, fol 
KElpworouat KaK THVdE* TpoTucroL Movor, 
a a ’ lA 
i’ éxdidayOn waow ayyédrrew Ore 1110 
Kal dv Kxaxo’s ye Kat Savoy éerevcoaunr. - 
a ‘ ‘ A 
XO. 6 tAHpov ‘EXXas, révOos ofov eicopa 
Tog! vets de (sic) ketvor L: pels éxetvor A, vulg, 
1096 velpoxov MSS.: corr. Bentley, S. Clarke, 


TA. 


HP. 


diya 


tee 


wrk 
HP. 
DAS 
HP. 
is 
HP. 
the8 
HP. 
PEAS 
Hh 
TA. 
ra. 
TA. 


FEP. 
TA. 


HP, 


TPAXINIAI 4t 


&€ovcar, avdpos Toddé y ei chadnoerat. 

eel Tapéoxes avTipwvijcat, waTep, 
oiynvy Tapacxav KrADOL pov, vordy Gps. L118 
aitjcouar yap o ov Sikaa Tuyxavew. 

S05 poe ceavTov, fy ToTodTOY ws SaxKveL 
lal / s > \ vn / ? 
Oud Svcopyoss ov yap av yvoins év ols 

n (<4 > lal f 
yxaipew mpoOupet Kav OToWs adyels paTnv. 

> \ a , fol ¢€ > NX lel 2 
elrr@v 6 ypnters AHEov’ ws éyw vooay 120 
ovdey Evvinw dv ov troukidrers Tarat. 

THS PNTpPOS Kw THS éuhs dpdowy év ois 

vov é€otw, ols @ Hyaptev ovy Exovota. 
© TayKaKloTe, Kal Tape“vncw yap aD 
THs TatpopovTov pntpos, ws KAvELY ene; 1125 
eyes yap oUTws WoTE pH ouyay Tpéreu. 
ov Onta Tois ye TpdcOev HuapTnpmévoss. 
> > > \ \ \ lal ’ >? e 4 9 a 
GAN ovde pev 1 Tols y ef Huépay épels. 

b] ro \ lal \ 
réy’, evAaBod Sé p72) pavis KaKOS yeyos. 
Aéyw" TéOvnKEv apTiws veoopayns. ¥130 
mTpos TOV; Tépas ToL dia Kaxov eOéoTrLCas. 
avTN pos avTHs, ovdevos mpos exTOTOV. 

v \ e fol > > > n fal , 
olwou mplv as yphv of &€& éuns Oaveiv yepos; 
Kav cov atpadein Oupos, ef TO Tay paloss. 

a , a rs pn 3 ke ~ 
dewod Aoyou KathpEas' ele 8 H voeis. 1135 
n , 

amayv TO xphw, Huapte KpnoTa pwpérn. 
XpHOT, O KAKLOTE, TaTépa Gov KTEivaca Spa; 
otépynua yap Soxovica tpocBareiv o€bev 
anTnuTray, WS Tpoceide TOUS Evdov ydpmous. 
Kal Tis TooodTOS pappaxers Tpaywiwr; 1140 
Nécoos mara Kévtavpos é&érrevoé viv 

DOE pir @ TO OV eK Mov 
TOL@ Tp@ Tov gov exuhvar Todor. 

Sy) > ee / ” f e 
tov tov dvaTHVoS, olxowat Tddas 
Aw GAwra, Péyyos ovKET Eat. pou. 

1130 pwuevn x, Heath: pyvwpévyn L, vulg. 
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a \ a 8 
olwot, dpova 87 Evydopds tv érrapev. 1148 
i@, @ Téxvov' Tatnp yap ovKéT eott cou 
A a e la 
KANE TO TAY LOL OTFépwa GOV Omalmovar 
> 
Kanret &é thy Taraivav "AXkpnvnv, Avos 
paTny aKoLTW, WS TEdEUTAalay ewod 
\ ’ , 
dyunv TUOncbe Oecpatwv ba 01d eyo. 1150 
TA. ard odte pytnp évOdd’, aX érraxtig 
TipvvOe cup BéBnxev dat eye pay, 
rn \ / 
qaidswy d€ Tovs pev EvdArXaBodo’ avtTn Tpédet, 
tous 8 dv TO OnByns adortu vaiovtas padors* 
npets 8 Scour mdpecpev, el TL YPH, TATED, 1155 
y : 
mpaccew, KAvovTEsS eEvTINpETHT OLED. 
HP. od & ody dkove tovpyov: é&nxess 8 Wa 
aveis omroios wy avnp euds KaNel. 
by \ \ / > \ f 
éuol yap nv mpopavtoy €x TaTpos Tada, 
TOV éumvedvT@y pyndevos Oaveiv bro, 1160 
arn’ datis “Avdov POipevos olknitwp Tédow 
ANG. 5 € \ , « \ a s 
68 ovv 6 Onp Kévtaupos, ws TO Oeiov jv 
la vA fal / > v 
mpopavroyv, ovtwm Cévtad mw Extewev Oavev, 
gave & éyo TovToiot cupBaivort ica 
pavteia Kawa, Tots mada Evyynyopa, 1165 
& TOV dpelwy Kal YapmalKoLTaV éy@ 
LerArpdv éecerOav adoos eioeypawaunv 
an 4 A 
mpos THs Tatpeas Kal TokvyA@oaou Spuds, 
a lal 4 a 
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»” / a ? x 2 \ 
épacke moyOav tav épercT@T@V Ewol 1t70 
AVow TereicOat: Kaddxovy mpakew Kaas’ 
’ > lal 
TO 8 qv ap ovdev adAO TAY Oavely éué. 
a \ a 
Tots yap Oavodot moyOos ov mpoorytyverat. 
tote } > > \ / UA 
TavT ody é7redn Nampa cupBalver, Téxvor, 
3 5) 5 , a 
Sei o ad yevécOar rHde Tavdpl ciupayor, 1175 


1158 gaveisr: davis L, vulg. 1160 mpds Tay mvedyTwy pndevos 
Savety bro MSS.; corr. Erfurdt. 1172 70.8’ Lt: 70d’ Ls, vulg. 
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\ set a + Bore os na 
Kal un ‘wipetvar Tovmoy o€dvat otopa, 
3 ’ 3 \ > / / / 
GX’ a’tov eixabovta cuptpaccely, vowov 
KaddoTov é€evpdvTa, weOapyeiv TaTpl. 
> > s if a \ > / U 
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/ Ni 2 ‘ / 8 WA 5 fo 
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duvu Aids vuy Tod we hicavtos Kdpa. 
ss \ / if \ ‘Qo? b] / 
nH pny th Spacew; Kai Tod eEevpHoetars 
3 \ > \ \ \ a > a 
7 nv émol TO rexOev Epyou exTENetv. 
duvup eywye, Ziv’ Exwv emodporov. 
ei & éxt0s EXOous, mnuovas evyouv Aafeiv. 
> \ ' s 1 / y x 9 
ov wn AGBw* Spacw yap: evyopar 8 Gpuos. 
3 BI = \ ” \ A / 
ola oy tov Oitns Znvos vb ietov rayov; 
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évtav0a vuy ypy Tovpov éEdpavTa ce 
he ] J \ \ ‘4 le 
cou avtoxerpa Kat Evv ols ypnters pirar, 
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if \ ’ ” > > , > € lal 
KelpavtTa, ToNdov 8 apoev exTEWovO opod 
” » a oN > a 
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Kal trevKivns AaBovta AapTrados cédXas 
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> ’ ) / > / 7 ? 
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ap > t ” ? \ / an eo Pe 
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olor, matep, TL & elmas; old wp elpyacan 
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(ieee) > 
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a >? ° a ? nr a 
Kab podvoy laTHpa TOV éuav KaKOv. 
\ a ig / a? vn » IY s U 
YA. kai wes braidov cadp’ av touny TO cov; 1210 
HP. adn ef doe? mpos todTo, TaNAa y' Epyacau. 
LA. dopas yé tor POovnats ov yevycerar 
HP. % xal wupds wAnpwpa THs eipnwévys; 
TA. dcov y av avtos py TotTupavev xepoiv: 
\ > 9 / > ~ a om , 
ta 8 adda mpaga, Kov Kael TOUMOV MEpos. 1215 
HP. @AN apxécer kat tadta mpdavetpar Sé wor 
¥. lal \ fal ” 8 8 ( 2 
yapw Bpayelay mpos paxpots adXots Sidovs. 
TA. ef Kal paxpa Kapr éotiv, épyacOnoeras. 
HP. tiv Evputetay oicba dita mapOévov; 
TA. “IdAnv €reEas, Os x erreccatery ewé. 1220 
” a f Mal , f 
HP. éyvws. tocodrov 84 o émickyimtw, Téxvov* 
TavTnv, €4od Oavovtos, eltrep evoeBeiv 
Bovr«, TaTpdwy OpKiov pe“vnwevos, 
a ’ J 
mpocbod dapapta, und amiotnons tatpl* 
» ” > a a > fal a. € A 
pend adros avdpav Tots ewois mAevpois omod 1225 
a CEN it eN A , , 
KrUOetoay avtTnv avtl cov AaBn TroTE, 
arr’ avtos, & wai, TODTO KiSevTOV éEyOS. 
mi0od* TO yap Tor peyara TicTevoavT emote 
opixpois amioteiy THY TWapos cuUyYEl Yapey. 
TA. olwour ro pév vooodvte Ovpodtcbar Kaxdvy, 1230 
\ J eo? cia a ‘ SF a a 
To 8 60 opav dpovodvta tis mor’ av Pépor; 
HP. os épyaceiwy ovdév Sv réyo Opoeis. 
TA. ris yap mo, % woe wntpt pev Oaveiv porn 
petaitios cot 8 addis ws eyeus every, 
tis TavT adv, doTus pn °E adXacTopwy vogol, 1235 
GdoiT0; Kpeiooov Kapé x’, @ TaTeEp, Oaveiv 
» totow éyOlaToe ouvvaley omod. 
1a11 Tada y’ A: rddda pw’ L. 1220 ws y' Schaefer: dor’ L, 
vulg. 1226 AdBor MSS.: corr, Elmsley. 1228 elOou L, vulg.: 
corr. Brunck. 1234 ol 6’ Schaefer: ool 7’ MSs. 1238 vepew 
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"ier! wor ¢€ ” , lad > ») 
advnp 68 ws Eorkey ov vEeueiy emo 
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’ / n a 
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f- e > \ > lad 4 
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- lol , if 
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> , OL AK > A A 
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/ / 
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' a / 
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] > , x \ 
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n pS A \ 
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/ ff 
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A a a \ i 
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’ A 
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a \ la) ’ \ ¢ , 
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> > > \ a / 
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3 - Z| 
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aye vuv, mplvy THVO avaKWhoat 
vooov, ® Aux oKANpa, KarUBos 
ALGoKOAAHTOV aTOpLOY TapéxovO’, 
avarrave Bony, ws émlyapTov 

> 
TENoUT aEKoUaLoV épyov. 

” > 9 , / \ > 4 
aipeT, Omradol, weyaddnv pev emo 
ToUTay Oéuevor cuyyvwmpocvrn», 

, \ lel , t 
peyarny € Oedy ayvwpoovvny 
eldoTes Epywv Tov Tpaccopévar, 


1242 am’ eivacbévros L: dmevvacbévros A, vulg. 
1263 edéovo’ Billerbeck: reAéws DISS. 
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« , \ , 
of dicavtes Kal KAnfomevos 
lA Pi OS ’ lal / 
mTaTépes Tolavt epopwar TaOn. 
> 
Ta pev ody médAXNovT ovdEls edopa, 
\ \ lal e an?) > ah ¢ an 
Ta O€ viv éEoTOT oiKTpAa meV nuir, 
aioypa « éxeivous, 
’ Py > ’ aA , 
yarerodtata 8 obv avopaév Tavtar 
n / > A ig / 
To THVS ATHY vTeNOVTL. 
/ 
Nelzrov pnde av, tapbév’, én’ olay, 
t \ > fal / , 
peyarous pev idodaa véouvs Oavatous, 
\ lel 
ToANa O€ THu“aTa Kal KaLvoTrabh, 
> \ , ae \ , 
Koveey ToUTwY 6 TL wr) Zevs. 


1275 én’ olxwy schol. (as a v. 1), T: dm’ olkwv EL, A, vulg, 
1277 «al add, Bentley. 
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NOTES. 


Scene:—A? Trachis, before the house of Heracles. 

I—93 Jrologue. Deianeira declares to the Nurse her 
anxiety concerning Fleracles, who has been fifteen months absent. 
Fler son Hyllus sets forth to seek his Sather in Luboea. 

I Aéyos...dvOpdmwv, as Archil. fr. 86 alvéds tts dvOpemov Oe: 
Pind. O. 7. 54 avOpurwv mahavat pyoves, 1d. LV. g. 6 eore O€ Tus 
Abyos avOpurwv: Az. pee 4 Bpotdv apoio. dpxatos goes 
adverbially with gavels, ‘put forth of old’; cp. Ant. 593 f. 
dpxaia... | ...rérrovr’: and 7b. 621 copia yap €k Tov kAewov 
éxos médavra. L’s accentuation, tor’, is right: éo7t daveds 
as = régavrat would be weak here. For the order of the words 
(dvOparwv separating dpxatos from daveis), cp. Ant. 944 f. As 
to the yvwpy itself, see O. 7. 1529 n. 

3. otr et tw: for tw» in the second clause, cp. Ant. 257 

4 eyo 88 Tov epdv k.t.\.—She can dispute the old saying, 
because she forebodes that her life will be bitter to the end. 
The pathos here depends less on retrospect than on presenti- 
ment: cp. 37, 46.—This passage illustrates Aristotle’s remark 
that a person who speaks with strong feeling (rayrixds) may 
effectively impugn the truth of popular maxims (74 dednpoorev- 
peva): PRhet. 2. 21 § 13. 

6 watpds piv «7.4. No dé answers to this pe. The 
antithesis is between her woes before and after marriage; of 
the latter she begins to speak at v. 27. 

7 valove? <tr’> éy Ikevpdv.. This insertion of %’ is the 
best remedy. The word is forcible, as marking that her 
sorrows began while she was still a young maiden. Cp. PA. 23, 
where, as here, the text of L has lost é& before a word 
beginning with «. 

TIk\evpav.. The ancient Pleuron stood in a fertile plain of 
Aetolia, near the mountain called Kovpiov, a few miles w.N.W 
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of Calydon. About 230 B.c. that site was deserted, and a new 
Pleuron was founded. more to the s.w., not far from the 
modern Mesolonghi. (Strabo ro. 451: Leake, Worth. Gy. I. 
115 ff.) Inthe //ad Pleuron figures among the chief Aetolian 
towns (2. 639, with four others: 13. 217, with Calydon only). 

Calydon was usually represented as the seat of Oeneus 
(Z7. 9. 529 ff.: Apollod. 2. 7. 5: Diod. 4. 34); and Ovid calls 
Deianeira Calydonida (Met. 9. 112). It is not known whether 
Sophocles was following some earlier poet in preferring 
Pleuron. But it is noteworthy that a tragedy of Phrynichus, 
dealing with the death of Meleager, was called [Aevporiae 
(Paus. 10. 31 §4); and the Chorus would naturally belong to 
the home of Althaea (the wife of Oeneus). 

8 ddyerov. The positive would be more usual, since e& ts 
follows ; but the superl. is not redundant, if taken as absolute 
(‘very grievous ’), and not relative (‘the most grievous’). 
Cp. O. C. 1006 €¢ tis yp Oeods eriorarat | Topas ceed. noe 
TOO UrepPepec: and Eur. Andr. 6 viv 8, ef tis addy, dvo- 
tuxeoraryn yuvy. Soph. has eizep tus addos in O. 7. 1118, but 
more often ef or «iwep tus simply (as O. C. 1664, Az. 488); and 
so Aesch, 4g. 934.—%erxov, not elxov, because she thinks of the 
ordeal, not as a process, but as a past moment of life; cp. Azz¢. 
225 moA\ds yap exxov ppovridwv émoraves. ‘This is better than 
to give €oxov its commoner sense, ‘came fo have’ (Ant. 1229, 
Ph, 1420). 

Q *Axedov. The Acheloiis rises at the centre of Pindus, 
in Mount Lacmon, the great watershed of northern Greece, 
and, after a course of some 130 miles from N. to s., flows into 
the Ionian Sea.. Its lower waters formed the boundary between 
Acarnania on the west and Aetolia on the east. ‘The modern 
name, ‘White River’ (Aspropotamo), is due to the yellowish 
colour which the stream derives from a clayey bed. 

To the Greeks, Acheloiis was the king of rivers (ZZ. 21. 194 
kpelwv "Ax ewios). He was the ‘eldest son of Oceanus and 
‘Tethys’ : Acusilatis fre r1@ (Miiller frag. Hist. I. ror) 
"Okeaves 82 yapel TyOiv éavrod BeApyy- tov oe yéyvovras TpLo- 
x‘Acoe worapois “AxeAdos S& adrav mperBuraros Kal retipyrat 
uddtora, The oracle at Dodona,—which was not far west of 
the river's sources,—‘ enjoined sacrifice to Acheloiis in all its 
responses’ (schol. // 21. 194). In Acarnania dydves were held 
in his honour (schol. //, 24. 616). The cult of this river-god 
was, however, not merely local, but Panhellenic. 
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IO & tpiclv popdatow. The power of self-transformation, 
which Greek fancy gave especially to deities of water, was a 
lively symbol of the unstable element. Proteus exerts that 
power against Menelaus (Od. 4. 456), Nereus against Heracles 
(Apollod. 2. 5. 11), Thetis against Peleus (schol. Pind. /, 3. 55, 
Soph. fr. 155 and 556). Each is desperate, and must try every 
resource. And so, here, self-change expresses passionate im- 
portunity. 

II évapyis, in visible form, before the eyes of Oeneus: 
cp. 224. The word suggests that sense of awe which came to 
a Greek at the thought of a daiuwy actually appearing to a 
mortal: //, 20. 131 xademoi dé Deol paiver das évapyeis “tis 
perilous when a god is seen face to face.’ Od. 16. 161 ov yep 
TO mavrerot Geot patvovrar évapyeis: 7b. 3. 420 (Athena) 9 poe 
evapyis AGE. 

Acheloiis occurs in works of art under each of the three 
forms which he takes here. 

(1) tatpos. This regular embodiment of a rivergod 
symbolised both the roar of the torrent, and, as Strabo adds, 
the twistings of the stream (xapraf), ds Ge Note Képata (10. 458). 
Coins of Acarnania (after 300 B.c.) show Acheloiis as a bull 
with human head; and Soph. may have had this type in mind, 
for it appears on coins of Magna Graecia as early as 500 B.C. 

(2) atédos Spdxwv édxréds, The image is peculiarly appro- 
priate, since the Acheloiis, in parts of its course, is so tortuous. 
For aiddos, ‘gleaming,’ cp. n. on (2. 1157, A vase-painting 
shows the Acheloiis, in combat with Heracles, as a serpent with 
the head and arms of a man, and an ox’s horns, 

(3) dv8pelo Kir Aeteaoees «7A. A human figure, with 
human face, and a shaggy beard, but with the forehead, horns, 
and ears of an ox. The Acheloiis appears thus on an ‘archaic 
coin of Metapontum in Lucania (Millingen, Ane. Coins of Greek 
Cities and Kings, pl. 1, no. 21). The words & 8 8acxtov 
yeverdSos, «.7.A., coupled with such evidence, make it clear that 
Botmpepos means, ‘with front’ (not, ‘head’) of ox. In this 
sense, it is fitter than Bovxpavos: and Strabo’s reading (cr. n. i is 
thus confirmed,—kére, The word xvros (rt xv) means ‘a cavity,’ 
then ‘a vessel’: hence, fig., the human body as encasing the 
vital organs: Plat. Zim. 74A dmd tis Kepadrjs da wavtds Tod 
KUTOUS. 

14 Steppatvovro, ‘were sprinkled abroad’: a word applied 
by Arist. to the ‘diffusion’ oi fire by rapid movement, AZe/eor. 
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1. 3 (p. 341 @ 30) 76...70p...diappaiverOar rH Kwiyjoet.—xpnvatov 
worov, the water as it flowed from the xpyvy, fount, of the river. 
This phrase recurs in PA. 21, and (plur.) in fr. 559. 

I5 mpooSeSeypévn, ‘expecting’ such a suitor; #4, looking 
forward to his becoming her husband (525). Cp. the usage of 
the epic aor. partic., 77. 10. 123 éuyy moridéypmevos dpuyv. The 
normal Attic sense, ‘having received,’ is inadmissible. She 
could not yet be doomed to the visits of a wooer who had not 
even gained her father’s consent. 

17 tioSe Kolrys. Though the compound éuedalew else- 
where (as in 748) takes a dat., it can also take a gen., like the 
simple verb (PA. 1327 weAacGels dvAaxos), So a gen., instead 
of the more usual dat., stands with cvvtuxwv (PA. 320), evrvxuv 
(tb. 1333), vmavrnoas (2. 719). 

18 pév...8€: not, indeed, soon enough to prevent the 
anguish of which she has spoken (v. 16), yet to her joy.— 
dopévy...por: O. Z. 1356. 

21 f. édverar, here simply =éxdve (cp. Amt. 1112 and 
O. T: 1003), rather than ‘delivers for himself,’ z.e., to be his 
bride.—8telrou’, tell clearly: O. Z. 854. The place of the 
first dv serves to emphasise tpéwov (O. Z: 339).—évev, of 
warfare, Ph. 248. 

23 tis O€as: for the gen., cp. O. Z! 885 Atkas afdBynros.— 
88, after 8o0ris, as in Ant. 463 f. The drawback to 6 & here is 
that it would be unduly emphatic. 

25 étedpo. ‘bring’: cp. LP. 287 ycorpi wey 7a otudopa | 
togov Tod e&yvpioKe. 

26 Zeds dydvios, the supreme arbiter in all trials of strength, 
—as at Argos he was o@évos (Paus. 2. 32 § 7). So Hermes is 
dywvos (Pind. Z, 1. 60 etc.), as patron of the palaestra. 

27f. The tone of «i 8} is sceptical, as that of eizep is usu. 
confident: ep. Eur. Or. 17 (quoted by Schneidewin), 6 xAewwos, 
ei 8) KAewos, “Ayapeuvov. The pause after the second foot 
suits the pensive stress on ei 6) Kadds: cp. Ant. 658 addd 
KTevO. Tpos Tadr’ ehuuveitw Aia, etc.—déxos, nom., in the sense 
of ‘bride’ (cp. 360, and Az. 211).—xputdv, ‘chosen’ by himself. 

29 f. mpoxnpatvovoa («yp), feeling anxiety about him, pepip- 
vwoa kata 7d kéap (schol.). The compound occurs only here. 

vi yap elodyer «.7.A.: ‘for one night ushers in a trouble, and 
another, in succession (to the former night), expels it,’-—to 
make room for some fresh anxiety. This is a poetical aimpli- 
fication of ded tw’ €x poBov PoPov tpépw, Each night torments 
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her, as she lies awake, with some new surmise as to her 
husband’s fate.—évov is governed by both verbs, 

SiadeSeypévn is used absolutely: its object, if expressed, 
would have been mv zpotépay vi«ta: cp. Her. 8. 142 ws de 
éravcato Aéeywy “Adééavdpos, Siadefamevor (‘in their turn’) 
€leyov of aro Smaprys ayyedo.. Thus diadedeypevn serves at 
once (a) to show that the words vv€ eiodye cal dE arw6et refer 
to different nights; and (0) to suggest the new zovos—not 
expressly mentioned—which the second night brings ; since the 
task in which it is drad0xos to the first is that of harassing the 
sufferer’s mind. 

31 ff. ods Ketvds wore «7.4. The point of the comparison, 
which has been prompted by the word ove/pwyv, is merely the 
rarity of the visits. moré=‘at some time or other’ (cp. dé 
Tote, xpovw troré): it could not, by itself, mean ‘ov/y now and 
then.’ The sentence begins as if woré were to be followed by 
some such general phrase as 61a ypdvov:—ois Kelvos more...d1d 
xpovov tmpoceioe, ‘whom he saw only at uncertain intervals.’ 
The interposed simile, however, leads the poet to employ a 
phrase adapted to the special case of the yzjtys,—viz., omelpwv 
povov Kdkapav drat. The yyrys sees his distant field only twice 
a year. But it is not meant that Heracles visits his home just . 
twice ayear. Nor has éopév any figurative application to him, 
such as ‘reaping the joy’ of seeing his children. It is an 
irrelevant detail. dma€ seems best taken with éfapév only. 

34f. aidv, fortune in life; FP. 179.,—1~: Eurystheus 
(1049), whose name she shrinks from uttering. 

36 f. &dov rav8’, the labours for Eurystheus.—tepredis, 
rising clear of them: Eur. fom 1549 oixwv...vmepreAyjs (appearing 
above it): Aesch. Ay. 359 vreprehéoar | péya, SovAcias | yayyapov 
arns.—tpv seems to be here no more than éyévero (as in EZ. 236, 
and often). tapBhcac’ tyw=rerapBnxa. The periphrasis is 
somewhat rare when the verb is intrans.; but cp. O. Z: 731 
ovde mw Anfavt’ exe. 

38 &ra, the only Sophoclean example of this form (on 
which see Monro, Hom. Gr. §13). Both Aesch. (Zum. 460) 
and Eur. (Bacch. 1290, etc.) use xatéxray in dialogue, but not 
€xtav.—Idirov Biav: for the periphrasis, cp. Pz. 314. 

39 & Tpaxiw. Heracles was dwelling at Tiryns when he 
slew Iphitus, as related in vv. 270 ff. Then, with Deianeira 
and his children, he removed from Tiryns to Trachis, and soon 
afterwards Zeus sent him forth into servitude (276),—dvao7aror 
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(O. C. 429) alludes to compulsion used by Eurystheus: the 
word would not suit a voluntary migration. This had happened 
fifteen months ago. 

40 vo map’ dvipt: Cex, king of Trachis, who is not named 
in this play. Hes. Scut. 353 (Heracles speaks) Tpnyiva dé rou 
rapeAatyw | és Kijixa avaxta: 6 yap Suvduer te kal aidot | Tpnxtvos 
mpoBéBnxe.—brov, not dro, since BéByxev implies, ‘is now’: 
Cp Casa 

41 f. wdtv: cp. O. C. 1643 GAN Epref? Ws taXuota: TAH 
5 ktpios | Onoeds Tapéotw.—adivas: Cp. 325.—atrot, objective 
gen. (‘pangs for him’): cp. Amt. 858 rarpos...otkrov (about 
him): PA 1039 Kévtpov...guod. airos is clearly right: the 
harshness of atrod may be measured by supposing that, instead 
of it, we had “Hpaxdéovs or tavdpds. 

44 f. 8éka...mpds Uddors wévre. Twelve years before this 
time, the oracle at Dodona had told Heracles that, at the end 
of twelve years (824), he should have rest. Fifteen months 
before this time, Heracles had given Deianeira the d€Aros on 
which he had written down that oracle (1167). He had then 
told her that, if he did not return at the end of fifteen months, 
she might assume that he was dead (164 ff.).—dxfpuxros. No 
herald has come, either to announce his approach, or to give 
any tidings of him. 

46 ‘The emphasis is on x&erw, not on Sedov. When she 
ponders the oracle, her grave misgiving (43) becomes certitude. 
—rovaitny, giving the ground for a statement: O. C. 747 n. 

47£. viv, a rare instance of the art. used as relat. pron. in 
dialogue without metrical necessity: see O. C. 747 n. The 
motive here may have been a wish to avoid four consecutive 
endings in v.—anpovijs dtep. If the d€Aros should prove to have 
foretold the death of Heracles, then she would have received it 
ody mnuwovy: it would have been a harbinger of woe. 

49 ff. modda piv...vdv 8’: the thought is, ‘though hitherto 
I have been silent, now I must speak.’ yowpévny takes moAAd... 
mavddxpur’ d8ippara as ‘inner’ (or cognate’) accus., and ry 
‘Hp. e€o8ov as object: Schneidewin cp. Eur. Med. 205 axea 
poyepa Bod | rdv év Eyer Tpoddray, 

52. dpevotv, pres., since the act may be conceived as 
continuing or repeated; but ¢gpdoa, aor, with ref. to the 
particular utterance: cp. PA. 95 éapapreiv...vuxav: 7b. 667 f. 
Ovyyavev...dotvar. 

xépa «7.4, Two constructions are possible: I prefer the 
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first. (1) «al= ‘and,’ depending on «dl, and the apodosis begins 
with the direct question, was «.7.A. (2) kat = ‘even’ (cp. Ant. 
719, kam’ éuod), and the apodosis begins with xdue ypy. But 
the first is more deferential; and the very abruptness of mds 
«.7.4. is natural here. 

pacar rd ody, ‘to prescribe ‘hy part’ (O. C. 625), z.¢., to 
say what it becomes thee to do. There is only a verbal 
resemblance to Eur. 7 4. 1167 (compared by Schneid.), 7 “pe 
xp?) Aéyeww Ta oad; am I to make thine answer for thee ?’—The 
uv. £, rovov is weaker, whether taken to mean ‘so bold a speech,’ 
or (with the schol.) ‘just thus much.’ 

54f. rocctcSe. Besides Hyllus, the eldest child of Deianeira, 
legend gave her three other sons, and one daughter. Cp. 
vv. 1153 ff. For the parataxis (zAnQveus prev, drap od méurets), 
ro. 419.—Kard barney : Isocr. or. 17 §4 xpypata dovs 
ekérempev apa Kar éproplav Kal Kata Oewpiar. 

50f. et marpds vépor tw’ dpav tod...Soxetv: instead of ef vepor 
tw wpav Tod Tov TaTépa...doxetv. The gen. warpds, placed at the 
beginning of the clause, illustrates the normal Greek tendency 
to announce the subject of the statement at the outset (as in 
tovtov ola@ «i Lav Kupet, Ph. 444n.). The second gen., rod. 
Soxetv, is ‘epexegetic,’ as defining the wpav, But it is not in 
apposition with zarpés (‘care for his father,—?hat zs, care for 
his being deemed,’ etc.). Rather the two genitives are linked 
to @pav with slightly different shades of meaning ;—‘care, on 
his father’s account, for his being deemed.’ Cp. Dem. or. 2 
§ 4 TovTwY Ody! Viv dpa Tov Katpov TOD Aéyetv (the speaking- 
time for these things). 

Soxetv here = ‘be believed to be’: cp. Thuc. 6. 17 &uws...¢ 
Nukias etrvyys Boxe etvar, ‘while he has the reputation of being 
successful’ (not ‘seems’: he really was so). The meaning is, 
‘Hyllus ought to go in search of news, if he cared to dispel 
our painful anxiety.’ The tpodds chooses words which avoid 
any suggestion of disaster to Heracles, and say only that his 
welfare has yet 40 be ascertained. 

v/aov is better attested than vépe, and also fitter, as implying 
the deferential «ixds av ein, not the blunt «ixdés corw. 

58 diptlmous, with opportune foot (dpriws Kat nppoopevws 70 
KaLpa mopeverat, schol.). Cp. the similar phrases for a timely 
arrival; O. Z: 78 cis kadov: Ant. 386 és Sov mepa: 387 rota 
Evpperpos mpounv TUXT 5 3 At. 1168 és adrov Karpov: Aesch. Theb. 
373 «is aptixoAXov adyyéAou Adyou pabetv, Elsewhere dprimovs = 
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‘with sound foot’ (dprtos, well-compacted), as Z7. 9. 505.— 
Opwoxer Sdpous: O. C. 643 dopovs oteixew éuovs. He is hastening 
to tell his mother the news which he has just heard (67). 
Hyllus enters at v. 60, and the Nurse exit. 

59 f. mpds kapdv: cp. O. 7. 325. 

61 ff. «& rékvov, 6 wat, an affectionate form of address, as in 
Ph. 260, Eur. Hec. 172, etc.—dyevvitwv, prop. ‘not begotten’ 
(O. C. 973), then, ‘of no birth,’ ‘low-born,’ like @yevvys and 
ayev7s.—kah@s wlrrovew, fall happily,—a metaphor from dice: 
Eur. £2. 1100 ta pev yap et, | ta 8 od Kaas rirrovta dépxopat 
Bpordv.—edretOepov = eAevOepiov: cp. Eur, fr. 828 rodXotor dovAots 
Touvon’ aloypov, 7 d& Ppryy | TdV odxi SovAwY éor eAcvbepwrepa. 

64 8Saxrd: for the plur., cp. P2. 524 (aicxpa), and O. C. 
554n. ‘The sing. occurs below, 671. 

65 f. o&...7d pi} wvOéo8u: for the place of oé, cp. Ant. 710 
GAN avdpa, Kel Tis } Gopds, TO pavOavew | OAN aicypoy ovdév.— 
&evopévov: cp. Ll. 865 E€vos...xéxevOev (‘he has been buried in 
a foreign land’). Shaksp. A VJ. 2. 2. 129 Kept him a 
foreign man (=kept him out of England).—¢épew is a certain 
correction of épe.: in answer to his question, she is quoting 
the slave’s speech. 

68 ‘Spica, The length of his absence prompts her con- 
jecture that he has fixed his abode somewhere: cp. ror KAHeis. 

69f. piv here is not answered by aA in 72,.—éporov, 
ploughing-season (Hes. Op. 448), hence, ‘year’: cp. 825. So 
moa = ‘summer,’ Rhianus ap. Paus. 4. 17 $6 yeluara re rotas Te 
dvw.—ev phker xpdvov, ‘at the full length of that period,’ ze. from 
beginning to end of the year.—Av8q: Omphalé: see on 252. 

71 eb Kal rotr’ thy: ‘if he zzdeed bore this.’ kai here 
emphasises rotr’ érAn: cp. Az. 1127 Sewov y elas, ei Kal Sis 
Gavwv: and O. Z: 305. If «aé were taken with todro only 
(‘even this’), it would imply former disgraces. Cp. 1218 n. 

72 adda, like ‘well,’ here refers to D.’s bitter comment: 
that disgrace, at any rate, is past. 

73  Savdv: a fine touch. She is prepared to hear 
anything now; even that he is dead. And éefadeirar was 
ambiguous. 

74 £. EvBoiSa (as in Aesch. fr. 29), contr. for EiBoida, acc. 
of KiBots.—wédw is in appos. with EvPotSa xépav. Oecchalia in 
Euboea was the seat of Eurytus, but it is in accordance with 
epic precedent to regard him as reigning over the whole island, 
—like Chalcodon in the Phi/octetes (489), and Elephenor in 
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the Ziad (2. 536 ff.).—] pAdav er, sc. emurtpatetoeav: O. C. 
1074 épdova’ 7} péAXovow; 

76 eure seems to differ from ¢Aure here only as being 
somewhat more vivid,—z.e, as serving to suggest the moment 
when he was doing the act ‘(cp. 47 S€\rov Aurov eoretye). 

rhode Tis xdpas wépr. There is no reason to suspect ywpas. 
The oracle said that, at this time, he was to go through his 
last labour. The Euboean war, she infers, is that labour. 

8 dyvod. As Heracles had long spared Deianeira a 
knowledge of the prophecy (158), so she had hitherto spared 
her son. 

79 tTeeuriy.. .teMetv: cp. Theognis 1166 «v7 dy od00 ae 
Téppat em’ éurropinv. 

80f. dpas, having taken up, as a burden to be borne. The 
midd. would be usual in this sense (Eur. fom 199 aipdpevos 
movous): but the act. is also admissible, just as in PA, 706 od 
dopBar.. apa. 

els 15 y’ torepov, Reiske’s simple correction of els rov Sorepov, 
is much the best.—Blorov etatov’; cp. O. Zi 518 Biov...rod 
paxpatovos. 

82 & ody forrg...Keméve: cp. O. C. 1510 év Te SE Keivar Tod 
popov Texunpiy; (“what sign of thy fate holds thee in suspense?’) 
—answering the words, por) Biov pot. Alcaeus ap, Ar. Vesp, 
1235 avrpepes ere tov modu: a& 8 ExeTou pods (‘its fate 
hangs in the trembling scale’), For poy cp. also O. Z. 961. 

83—85 vik’ 7 cerdopeba...oixdpecd” dpa. Verses 83 and 
85 are probably right as they stand, while v. 84 is spurious. 

The synizesis in u olx sper” cannot be strictly paralleled : 
but cp. Ant. 535 76 py cidevar 

88 viv 8 o€vvAOnsx.7.A, The vov here, and the viv in v. go, 
are both right: only here we must read ela for éa, with 
Vauvilliers. The repetition of viv is excused by the change of 
sense: in v. 88 it means ‘as zt was’: in v. go, simply ‘now.’ 

For other instances of vdv with a past tense, cp. O. C. 273, 
Ai. 445, 1060. 

go 7d ph: it is unnecessary to write 7d yy od: cp. 742: 
O. T. 1387 f. ov« dv éoxopnv | 10 py “roKAgoar: Ant, 443 od« 
amapvodpat 76 pn: Ph. 348 ff. 

92 f. Kal yap torrépp = kat (‘even’) tarépw yap. This use of 
kal yap,—where xa/ affects a following adj. y—Is somewhat rare ; 
but cp. fr. 86. 9 Kai yap ducevoes copa Kal Svowvepov | wluaen 
godpor ridyow etc.: O. ZT: 334 Kai yap adv wérpov etc.: Ai. 669 
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kat yop 7a Seva etc. More often, in such cases, yap follows 
that which kai affects, as Ph. 1268 Kol ra mpiv yap. 

+6 y' eb | mpdcoew: for the place of the art, cp. O. C. 265. 
‘Even to one who is late, good fortune, if he should ever hear 
of it, brings gain.’ The general sentiment, ‘better late than 
never,’ is adapted to the particular case. Hyllus is going in 
search of tidings; and even now, if he hears good tidings, he 
will have his reward. The words ézet wi@ovro make it clear 
(I think) that +6 «d zpaccew has here its ordinary sense, ‘ faring 
well,’—not the much rarer sense, ‘ acting aright’ (like rpacoovra 
Kados, O. C. 1764). The optat. gives abstract generality, 
which suits a ywdun (Ant. 666).—éprodg. Any profitable action 
may be said, by a metaphor from trading, to ‘bring in’ gain. 
The bold phrase here is qualified by the fact that 76 ed rpdooeww 
is followed by éret wiGorro, It is not, strictly, the thing 
ascertained, but the act of ascertaining it, that éuroAd Képdos.— 
Distinguish the phrase in P&. 303 ekeumodjoe Képdos (‘sell off 
wares at a profit’). Hyllus retires. 

94—140 Farodos. (1) 15¢ strophe, 94—102, = 1st antistr., 
103—III. (2) 2nd str, 112—121,= 2nd antistr., 122—131 
(3) pode, 132—140. Lor the metres see Metrical Analysis. 

The Chorus now enters. The free-born maidens of ‘rachis 
who compose it are the friends and confidantes of Deianeira, 
who to them is avacoa (137), but not déo7rowwa (49), 

They have not heard the news that Heracles is, or will 
soon be, in Euboea (74f.). O that the Sun-god would tell 
them where he is, on sea or land! Meanwhile Deianeira must 
not lose heart. Joy follows grief; and Zeus is mindful of his 
children. 2 

94f. alddra, ‘gleaming’ with stars: cp. 11: Eur. fr. 596 
wept 0 dppvaia | vié aioddxpws, axpirds 7 aotpwv | dxAos.— 
évaptfopéva might be merely ‘slain,’ but seems here to have its 
proper sense, ‘slain and despoiled.’ 

The text has been much suspected, but without reason. 
The imagery, indeed, does not form a consistent whole: Night 
is slain, and then overcomes. But this is merely one of many 
instances in which the poet’s language wavers between the 
figurative and the literal. 

Karewdte re broyifopevov, The passage is marred by placing 
the comma, as some do, after re, and taking the partic. with 
airw. Cp. Byron, Corsair, canto 111.: ‘Slow sinks, more lovely 
ere his race be run, | Along Morea’s hills the setting sun; | 
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Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, | But one un- 
clouded blaze of living light.’ 

Q7 otro is in appos. with rdv "AAkphvas wéO....vale, The 
objection to taking xaptfu. as governing a double acc. (like 
déyeww Twa tr) is, here, that the emphasis on rotro would then 
be unsuitable; since, under the circumstances, the knowledge 
which they desire aout Heracles can be only wot vate. 

98 16 pot woh wats. In the MS. reading, wo6t por roi 
pot vrais, either the second poz, or wats, must be omitted: the 
antistrophic words are BAefapwv roOov, ad’ (107). The strong 
reason for retaining mais is that, as the constr. would have been 
so clear without it, it is very unlikely to have been inserted ; 
while the repetition of po. would have been a most easy error. 
For tov "Adxp., followed by wats in the relat. clause, Schneidewin 
cp. Eur. H. #. 840 y@ pev tov “Hpas olds éor adr@ xoXos, and 
id. fr. 1039. 3 opas Tov citpareLov ws nods Bios. 

99 &...odeywv: for this direct invocation (continued in 
102), following “AXtov aird, cp. O. TZ: 164 mpodavyré por (after 
"Aptepw and PotBov),—otepowg, usu. ‘lightning,’ here, ‘flashing 
light’ ; so the word is used of flashing armour (ZZ, 11. 83, etc.). 

100 f, | movrias...xdWels. The general sense is simply, 
‘where is he on sea or land?’ ovrtlas, rather than movrtovs, is 
probably right. According to Athenaeus (p. 189 D), adAuy is 
masc. in Attic prose, but fem. in poetry. 

The constr. is, 160. (= ov) vale. 1 movrlas atddvas 7 Sto. 
Gretpors KAvGels; lit., ‘where he is situated, either on the sea- 
straits, Or in a resting-place on one of the two continents.’ 
vate. thus governs an acc. in the first clause, while in the second 
it stands intransitively with a partic. Fora similar difference in 
form between the clauses after 7—7, cp. Thuc. 4. 5 ev édAvywpia 
éxo.odvto (trovs "APnvaious), ws...7) OdX UTOpMEVOdVTAS odas, 7 
padius Anpopevor Bia: where the acc. vrouevodvras (governing 
ofas) is better taken as depending on the verb than as absol. 
For vaiew as = merely ‘to be in a place,’ cp. O. C. 117, 7ov 
vaiet, said, as here, of a wanderer. 

Sicc. amelpois KAtOels, lit., ‘resting upon’ them, as on a 
support; ze, having found an abode on land, instead of 
roaming over sea. ‘The phrase was suggested by the epic use 
of KéxAtpor, as said (a) of land which séofes down to the water’s 
edge,—thus, as it were, ‘resting on’ the water; Od. 13. 234 
axrn | Keil” GAL Kex\ywevn: (6) Of a person who dwells on the 
edge of water; Z/. 5. 709 Aluwy KexAywevos Kyduoidi (where see 
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Leaf). Here, however, Soph. has modified the usage,—the 
dat. denoting land, not water; and the sense is not, dwelling 
‘on the shore of’ either continent, but simply, anywhere within 
their limits. 

This use of Siccatow is possible only because wd precedes. 
We could not say (¢.g.), duroais yre(pos oiket, Meaning ‘he 
dwells in one of the two continents.’ But it is correct to say, 
rod Siuocais nreipos oiket; meaning, ‘where in (either of) the 
two continents is his home?’ 

‘The two continents’ (Europe and Asia, Africa being 
included in the latter) mean, ‘the habitable world.’ 

movrias avAavas is merely a general expression for the sea. 
The phrase was suggested by the Aegaean, with its zvterfusa 
nitentes | ...aeguora Cycladas (Hor. C. 1. 14. 19). 

102 «parioredov Kar Sppa: cp. L2. 3. 277 “Hédws 6’, os 
navt epopas kal mavr éruxoves. For ward, cp. 379; O. ZT. 
1087 Kata yvwmav idpts. 

103 ToSovpéve = tofovoy, a midd. found only here, yet not 
suspicious, since the context excludes the pass. sense. The 
‘longing mind’ is clearly Deianeira’s ; rofovpéva could not well 
denote the ‘anxious’ or ‘tender’ feeling of the Chorus. As 
muvOdvopar is devoid of emphasis,—like a parenthetic ‘so I hear,’ 
—the order of the words is not too bold. 

104 tav dpdwexq (‘battle-prize’): cp. 527: Aesch. Ag. 
686 tar SoplyauBpov dudivewy 6° “EXévav.—det belonged, in the 
poet’s thought, to tpdxec%ar, but is cut off from it by the adversa- 
tive form in which the sentence is worked out (ovzor’ edvalew..., 
GAN, instead of ovror eivafoveav). It could not well be taken 
with wofovpéva: still less with ruvOavopat 

105 dpvw. The nightingale may be meant (cp. 963, £2. 
148 @ “Iruv aiév "Irvv é\opvperar) ; but it is also possible that 
the image is general, as in Ant. 423 ff. 

10Of. aSaxpitwy proleptic: cp. Azz. 1200 dpyas ecdpeveis 
katacxeleiv, and 20. 791 n.—PAepapwv wé0ov : cp. fr. 729 dupa- 
tetos 1000s. 

108 It is simplest to construe tupvacrov Seipa 6800 dv8pds, 
though the adj. might go with dvdpds, and detua with 6800 
only. Casaubon’s emendation tpépoveav (cp. 28) has been 
generally received. ‘The MS. $époveay, if right, means ‘bearing’ 
as a burden; cp. O. 7: 93 tavde yap mA<ov hépw | 76 TEVHos. 

TIO f. evOuplors edvais avavSpdrocr tptxecOar, lit., is afflicted 
by that desolateness of her bed which is always in her thoughts, 
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= &vOupounevny edvas avavdpurous tpvyerAat. This may be 
freely rendered, ‘pines on her anxious, widowed couch.’ But 
the dat. is really causal, not locative. Everywhere else évOvjos 
means ‘dwelling in the mind,’ and is said of that which lies 
heavy on the soul, as a cause of misgiving or anxiety. So 
O. T. 739 ti 8 earl cou todr’, Oidirous, evOdpuov ;—édmrifovoay, 
of evil foreboding, as éAmi€e. in Az. 799.—8boravov, Deianeira. 

II2 odda yop...l80.. For ximata 7 vorov 7) Bopéa (waves 
belonging to, ze. raised by, them), cp. /2. 2. 396 tov 8 (se. 
oxoreAov) ov rote Kimara Aeire | tavtoiwy dvénwr, dr av B&O 7 
eva yevwvtar. Note the last clause as parallel with the mention 
of two opposite winds here,—showing that Sophocles had that 
passage in mind.—xtpar’ dv...t8ou is clearly right: evpéi révt is a 
locative dat. of acommon kind, like £2. 174 péyas otpave | Zevs. 

Bavr’ emdyta 7’, lit., ‘having passed by, and coming on.’ 
The spectator sees wave after wave go by.—Others understand, 
‘driven Jack, and then coming on again’ (Blaydes, ‘ebbing and 
flowing’). This gives a forced sense to Bavr’. 

116 ff. ofrw &: cp. ZU. 25 ff. worep yap immos...cdcavtws 5é 
ov.—tov Kadpoyerq (cp. O. Z. 1), not merely because he was born 
at Thebes (OnBayevns, Hes. Zh. 530); but because, though 
Alcmena and Amphitryon were Argive Perseidae, the youthful 
Heiacles had been adopted into the ‘Cadmean’ nobility of 
Thebes. : 

Construe :—Bustov rodtmovov (7éAayos), domep TEXayos Kpioroy, 
(ro pev) otpéher 7d 8 atte. rov KaSpoyevq. With Kphovov cp. Hor. 
C. 1. 26. 1 ff. The image is that of a strong swimmer buffeting 
a rough sea. One wave twists him aside (orpépe) from his 
course: the next sweeps him onward, lifting him on its crest. 
It is characteristic of Sophocles that, in the second clause, he 
has preferred atte to aipe:, through thinking of that which the 
uplifting wave figures,—viz., the honour won by the hero. For 
the omission of 76 pév (implied by 7d 8’) before otpéper, cp. ZZ. 
22.157 TH pa mapadpaperny, pevywv, 68 oribe dudkwv, Remark 
that Biotrov modtmovov could not stand for 76 Bidrov roAvmovov : 
and the ro 8 before avéa in no way alters this fact. It is 
therefore necessary, as it is easy, to supply wéAayos from what 
follows. 

119 fi. adda: (¢hough he is harassed), yet he is not suffered 
to perish (cp. 88). Since the words 7d 8’ avg may be regarded 
as parenthetical, the idea of ¢7vub/e remains the dominant one in 
the sentence before dA\d: hence the antithesis is logical.— 
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dvapmhdxnroy, ‘unerring,’ in the sense, ‘not stumbling or failing,’ 
arracrov (schol.), aapadry. Cp, O. Z. 472 Kypes dvamhaxnrou.— 
éptxer, a somewhat strange phrase (though @avarov épvxew tus 
would be natural), since “it might suggest that he wished to reach 
Hades: cp. Il. 18. 126 poe pe Epuxe paxys. 

I22 av, causal gen.: Il. 1. 65 edxwArjs éripéeuderar: Thuc. 
8. 109 wewyyrat...tdv...yeyevnuevov. The pron. refers back to 
vv. 103—111, which spoke of Deianeira’s laments. ‘There is 
no real obscurity i in this, since her grief is the main theme of 
the ode, and the second strophe (112—121) referred to the fate 
of Heracles as the cause of that grief. 

123 aiSota, Musgrave’s correction of &8eta, is certain. Since 
dvrla expresses remonstrance against her despair, there is then 
no proper antithesis with 48a. Further, the word required by 
the context is clearly one which shall temper opposition with 
deference: as atSota does.—olow, proferam, ‘bring forward,’ 
‘suggest’: cp. O. C. 166 Adyov eoniices | pds ena héryar, 
Isocr. or. 7 § 6 rovrwy éveyxeiv Exw mapadefypata. Not, ‘give an 
adverse judgment,’ like Wyjpov déperv. 

124 f. yep, prefacing the statement (O. 7: 277). —dmnorpiey, 
‘fret away.’ The midd. occurs in Ant. 339 yav...arotpverar 
(Cp. Tac. Hist. 2. 76 si quid... ferociae habutt,...commissationibus 
deteritur.)—ér(Sa rdv dyadv, that brighter forecast which the 
case permits: cp. Az. 606 kaxdv éAmid’ éxwv. 

126 ff. dvédAynra, a lot with no pain in it; for the absol. 
neut. pl., cp. Od. 8. 413 Oeot dé ror dABia Sotev. Elsewhere 
avd\ynros = ‘insensible to pain,’ or ‘unfeeling.’—ot8’ 6 wavra xp. 
«.7.A.3 $a painless lot zot even Zeus hath appointed,’ ze, * Zeus 
himsedf hath not appointed.’ It is the will of Zeus himself that 
mortals should have pain along with joy. For this use of ovdé, 
emphasising a person, cp. 280: O. C. 590 (ovde ool). In Z7.5. 
22 ovde yap ovdé Kev adtds vréxpuye (as 1 in Od. 8. 32,4 like case), 
it is the second ovd¢, belonging to avrds, that is parallel with 
ov8’ here.—éwéBade: since the reference is to an eternal law, it 
seems best to take the aor. as =a perfect, rather than as gnoniic 
(‘usually imposes’). For the sense, cp. Eur. Med. 1112 ads 
ovy Aver... | THVT Ere Avan... | Pvytotor Geods emiddrrew. 

129 f. éml...nvkotow = érixvxAodo1, by tmesis: ‘come round 
in turn’ to all. Others prefer to join éml waou, ‘over the heads 
of all, thinking that this suits the imagery (from stars) better ; 
but the first view seems more in accord with idiom. ‘There is 
no other sound instance of an intrans. «v«Aety in a writer of the 
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sth cent. B.c. But Arist. uses dvaxvxdely intransitively: De 
Gen. et Corr. 2. 11 (p. 338 @ 4) avayKy (THv yéverw) avaxuKdetv 
Kal dvaxaprrev: and so again in Mereor. 1. 3 (p. 339 4 28). In 
later Greek, too, this usage was current, as appears from Plut. 
Mor. 160 F (deAdives...xvxAodvres), There is no reason, then, 
for doubting that Soph. admitted the use here; cp. the intrans. 
érwopay and zpocevwpa in PA. 168, 717. 

&pxrov orpopddes Kédevdor. As the Great Bear moves ever 
round the pole, so joy and sorrow come round in unceasing 
rotation. ‘The peculiar fitness of the comparison is in the fact 
that the Bear never disappears below the horizon: //. 18. 487 
apxtov T ...4 T avTov otpéederat, ‘that revolves zm tts place, — 
‘having no share’ in the baths of Ocean.’ 

132 ff. otr aidka (94) vit x.7..., the ‘paratactic’ form, 
instead of, ‘as night does not abide, so neither does woe,’ etc.— 
kfipes, here merely ‘ calamities,’ cvppopai, a sense recognised by 
Hesych. s. v. «7pes. 

GN dap BéBaxe: the subject is each of the preceding nouns, 
the verb agreeing in number with the nearest (O. C. 8 n.): 
‘but (each) is suddenly gone (from one), while joy, and the loss 
of it, come to another man in his turn.’—r@ 8’ is opposed to the 
7 pev implied in the preceding clause. It is true that the main 
point is the changing experience of the individual, rather than 
the transference of joy or woe to his neighbour. But these two 
notions are closely linked here by the image of joy and woe 
coming round, as the Bear revolves about the pole. Cp. Her. 1. 
207 (Croesus to Cyrus), éxeivo zparov pade, ws KvKAos THY 
avOpwrniwv éori mpyypatwv, mepipepdpevos Oé€ ovK eg aici 
Tovs avTovs evTvxéew.—For xalpav te kal orépeo Oar as nomin. 
(without art.) to émépxerar, cp. Aesch. Ag. 181 map’ axovras 7AO€ 
ouwppovetyv. 

137 ff. a, ‘as to which things,’ ‘wherefore’: Isocr. or. 8 
§ 122 d@ Kat ravrwy parior av tis Oavpaceey Ott mpoxeipilerbe 
Snpaywyovs. So the sing. 6, Thuc. 2. 40 6 rots adAos dpablo 
pev Opacos Aoyiopos be dxvov Peper. 

For Aéyo as = ‘command,’ with acc. and inf., cp. PZ. 101.— 
alow trxew: ev would usu. be added to the dat.: cp. Ané. 897 
ev eAniow tpépw. So Thuc. 2. 8 épy7 elyov...rods "APnvaious, 
instead of the regular év épyq (id. 2. 18 etc.). Cp. too O. C. 
1678, ev [Mss. ei] 766m Ad Bors, with Plut. Ad, 18 dpy97 8 dpa wat 
$oBw 76 yeyovds AapBdvovres.—rav tvarcav, wife of the son of 
Zeus, and so having the better reason to hope.—&Povdoy, having 
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no mpovoa for them: cp. ZZ. 546 dBordov...ratpds (alluding to 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his daughter). Racine has an uncon- 
scious echo of this verse, A¢halie, acte 2, sc. 7, ‘ Dieu laissa-t-il 
jamais ses enfants au besoin ?’ 

141—496 First éreoddiov. Deianetra confides to the 
Chorus her special cause for anxiety at this time,—viz., the 
oracle. Lichas arrives from Euboea. Deianeira learns the history 
of Tole. 

I4I dmexdoar: cp. Eur. Or. 1298 ‘Edens 76 KoOKUB eoTly, 
ws arexaoat. These are isolated examples of aretxdlw so used : 
for in O. C. 16 we must read ws oad’ eixkacar. Elsewhere 
ameukaCey tu is ‘to express the likeness of a thing,’ either in art, 
or (as in Soph. fr. 154. 2) by a comparison. 

142 @vpopOopd, from the epic GvpopOdpos, occurs only here: 
for the form cp. Yuxoppayo. 

143 pir expdors...viv 8’ &reipos et: 7.¢., ‘mayest thou remain 
ignorant,—as thou now art.’ For the combination of a wish 
with a fact, cp. 582 ff., Av/. 686 n.—viv 8’ has better authority 
than viv +. Greek expression had a pervading bent towards 
antithesis, and this tendency sometimes asserted itself after a 
sentence had begun in the ‘ paratactic’ form. Thus here, viv 8’ 
sprang from the thought, ‘you may, indeed, know in the future, 
—though I trust that you will not,—but now, at least, you do not.’ 
I therefore keep viv &. Each traditional instance of te...8é 
should be carefully weighed before changing 8€ to te. Cp. 
285 f, 333 fj. 1157 fi: Anz, 1006, PA. tare f. and, for the 
negative pte followed by 8, O. C. garf. 

144 ff. 7d yap vedfov «7.4. The young life grows in 
‘regions of its own,’—sheltered, like some tender plant, 
from scorching heat, from violent rain, and from rough winds. 
tovoioSe refers to the preceding words, viv 8 ameipos : te, 
‘such’ = ‘thus untroubled.’ For this retrospective towdode, cp. 
Ai. 148. Bédokerar: cp. A’. 558 réws 8€ Kovhos mvevpnacw 
Booxov, véav | Woyiv aradddwv. ydpoow attod: schol. ots 
idfors atrod réoros. For the image of the sheltered plant, 
cp. /¢. 18. 56 (Thetis of Achilles), 6 8 dvédpapev epvei tos, | 
Tov pev eyo Opeyaca, dutdv ws youvd duns K.T.A. 

QdAmos...dpBpos...rvevpdrwv: Schneid. cp. Od. 5. 478 (of 
Gdpvor) robs pev dp ovr dvénwv dian pévos bypov devtay, | 
oltre tot néAcos daddwy axtiow éBadrev, | our’ ou Bpos 
mepaacke Suaprepes. 

The text is as clearly sound as ‘the passage itseli is 
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beautiful. Cp. a fragment of the orator Antiphon (no. xxviil. 
to in Sauppe, Oratt. Aft. vol. I. p. 151), where he speaks of 
education as a permanent influence : ev vew Toate drav Ts 
THY maidevow yevvaiav evapsoy, on TOvTO Kal OdéArew Sud TavTos TOD 
Biov, cat atrd ovre ouBpos ovte avopBpia aparpetrar, The 
last sentence is manifestly a reminiscence of kaé viv od OaAmos 
Geod | ovr’ duBpos x.7.A. 

147 f. Sovais, a dat. of attendant circumstance, ‘amid’ 
them.—éa‘pe Blov, ‘ uplifts its life’; a phrase suggested by the 
image of the plant shooting up (cp. 77. 18. 56 avédpaper, Od. 6. 
163 épvos avepyduevov), but also implying, ‘exults in itsnlife”: 
cp. Az. 1066 pydev Sewvor € efdpys pév0s. Sa without av, as PA. 
764, O. C. 77, At. 555: but éws av in PR. 1000, O. TZ. 834, 
SEO LI Ay Akt 9505-5) 

149 f. & vu«ri, though virtually equiv. to évvvxiwy, belongs 
by constr. to \4Bq: in the (sleepless) night she receives her 
portion of those cares which haunt a wife. Cp. 29 f.: Ar. £q. 
1290 beet | ¢povric.—Not: ‘on the marriage- night.’— 
irot...4, aS Ant, 1182, Aesch. Ag, 662, Eur. fom 431: but 7.. 
ToL (Pind. V. 4. 5) does not occur ‘in Trag.—mpds Zest 
poPoupévn, lit., ‘feeling a fear from the guarter of her husband’ ; 
Len ‘fearing on his account.’ Cp. £2 783 viv 0° dap Xeryay 
oBov | pos tod’, where the last three words cohere. 

I5I f. airos, the masc., because, though thinking of a wife, 
she puts her thought in an ‘abstract form : cp. £7. 771 ovde yap 
Kakos | 7aoxovTt pigos ov Téxy Tpocylyverar: Ant. 463 (otts).— 
Kakotow ols = kaka ols. The antecedent, when attracted into the 
case of the relat. pron., usu. follows it (O. C. 56), unless it 
stands at the beginning of the sentence, in acc. (as below, 
283n.), or, more rarely, innom. (QO. C. 1150). But the peculiar 
form found here can be paralleled. Plat. Men. 96 A éxeus ovv 
eimetv dddov Stovodv mpdyparos ov ot pev pdokovres diddo- 
Kado. elvat. - dpodoyorvrar wth, Dem. or. 2-§ 2 eH povov 
moAewv Kal TOTwWY oY HEV TOTE KUpLoL paiverBa TpOtejLevous. 

153. pv odv 8: the only Sophoclean instance of this 
formula, which was always rarer than either pev ouv alone, 
or pev 54 (627). 84 here really = 769: cp. Ant. 823 yxovea Oy. 

155 mos: cp. O. Z. 1134.—rhv redevtalay: when he left 
home (tor Lydia), fifteen months before: cp. 39 n. 

157. 8&rov: the tablet mentioned in 47, recording the 
oracle given to Heracles at Dodona.—eyyeypappémy tvvOjpal’, 
‘inscribed with tokens,’ ze. the writing in which Heracles had 
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taken down the oracle (1167). The acc. with the pass. partic. 
denotes the object of the act. verb (éyypadw fuvOypara SéArw) : 
cp. Her. 7. 69 Acovréas évappevor: Xen. An. 5. 4 32 €orrype- 
vous avOema: Verg. Lcl. 3. 106 inscriptt nomina. The word 
tuvOqpara recalls the Homeric oyjpara Avypa (//. 6. 168),—-now 
generally held to denote some kind of alphabetic or syllabic 
writing (/ztrod. to Homer, p. 112, n. 1). There is possibly a 
touch of designed archaism in the poet’s phrase ; he may have 
felt that it suited the heroic age to speak of writing as a 
mystery. 

159 dydvas ekudv: cp. Az. 290 adopyas wetpav: Thuc. 1. 15 
orpareias...ovK eéjecav: Dem. or. 19 § 163 ore...1v mpotépav 
amypopev mperBeiav.—otra, after od, the compound negative 
after the simple, is normal (like ovd« éoriw ovdév, etc.) ; not an 
irregular repetition, like that in rorq (n.).—%rAn, brought 
himself to do it: cp. 1070. 

160 ds m1 Spdcwv: for dpav te (to do something notable), 
cp. O. C. 732: for the place of 7, 2d, 280, 

161 ff. é odk dv: cp. PA. 1217 ér ovdey ciue: and, for the 
place of ér, also O. Z. 24,—elwe piv...clre 8°: epanaphora: 
O. C. 610. The dé\ros (157) contained the oracle only. 
Heracles first expounded this (hence the aor. part. mpordfas in 
164): then he gave his testamentary directions,—not in writing, 
but merely by word of mouth. 

elire...8 Te xpely pe EXéoPar A€Xous Krew, ‘he said what I was to 
take for myself as marriage-property,’ ze, ‘as my property in 
right of our marriage.’ This means, in accordance with the 
Attic usage of the poet’s age, that she was to take as her own 
the dowry (mpotg) which she had brought to her husband, 
together with any gifts that he might have made to her. Thusa 
widow is described as d@roAurodca tov olkov Kal Komioaméevyn Tr 
mpotxa, [Dem.] or. 40 §7. The bride’s father (or other repre- 
sentative before the law, «vpios) kept a record of the zpoté, with 
a view to its recovery at the husband’s death, or in the event of 
a divorce: Isaeus or. 3 § 35 édv aroXtrp y yi) Tov avdpa, 7) dv 
5 avip éxréupy tiv yuvaika, ovk eLeote modgacbar tH Sovte [Z.e., 
the father, or «vjptos] 3 ph év rporkt timjoas edwxev: ‘which, 
when he gave it, he did not record at a certain value, as part of 
the dower.’ 

iv réxvots vénou: ‘ what share of their father’s land he assigned 
by division to his sons,’ #e., ‘assigned to them severally,’— 
Siaiperdv : for the verbal adj. of two terminations, cp. O. Z: 384. 
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164—168 The constr. is:—xpdvov mpotdtas, having first 
prescribed the time [for the division of the property J, —ds 
(saying) that,—jvika xdpas dmely BeBds tplp. xpdvov Kdviatcr., 
~ when he should have been absent from the country, after his 
departure for fifteen months,—rére xpeln oe 1 Oavety rHde TH Xp., 
7..-L4v «.7.A. The words xpdvov zporagas refer to his having 
expounded the oracle to her defore he gave the directions as to 
his property : ws depends on the notion of ‘saying’ contained 
in mporagas: and the sentence, ws, nvixa...amein, xpecy, explains 
xpovov mpotagas. 

- I leave the Ms. rplynvov...xdviavovos unaltered, because it is 
conceivable that, while tp/uyvov was prompted by the xpdvov 
before it, xavavovos should have been adapted to BeBus. Cp. 
the personal constr. with ypdvios (O. C. 441), xOf6s, mavvdxuos, 
etc. But I should prefer kavatcvov.—The repetition xpévov... 
xpéve...xpovov does not warrant a suspicion (cp. O. C. 554): it 
expresses her anxiety to be precise as to the all-important point. 
—#trexSpapdvta is lit., ‘having run out from beneath,’ having 
‘eluded’ the imminent danger: Anz. 1086 rév od Oadzros ovx 
brexdpaper. Her. 1. 156 nv 10 wapedv vrexdpapwor. As the 
xpévov téos is here a perilous crisis, tmexdp. is more forcible 
than the conjecture twepSpapévra, which would mean simply, 
‘having passed.’ 

169 f. toir eppate...rdvov. Among the various explana- 
tions of the gen. rév ‘Hpaxdelwv mévev, two seem better than the 
rest ; and I prefer that which I place first. 

(1) It is a gen. of connection, equiv. to the gen. with zrepi, 
and going with the whole phrase elpappéva éxrehevtdcOar rather 
than with either word alone. ‘He said that such things were 
destined to be accomplished im regard to the toils of Heracles.’ 
This is only a rarer and bolder form of the gen. used in poetry 
after verbs of ‘speaking about’ (EL. 317 10d Kactyvifrou ti pis ;), 

‘asking about’ (P%. 439 dwrds eLepyjoopa), ‘hearing about’ 
(O. C. 307 «dvwy gov), And there is another passage of 
Sophocles which shows a similarly bold use Olly Viger Gh) Ce 
355 (mavreia) a rotd expo On owpatos, * the oracles that had 
been given concerning me’: an example which (to my mind) 
strongly confirms this view. 

(2) It is also possible, though less probable, that the gen. 
should be taken as partitive with éxredevrdc€ar; destined to be 
accomplished as part of (in the number of) his toils. For this 
we might compare such uses of the partitive gen. as dev rod 
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apurov otddou (Ph. 73), erdleoOar trav ovyyatpovrwv (Dem. or. 
21 § 202), aptOpetc Oar Tv paxapur, etc. 

I71f. ds rhv wadadv yyy «.7.A. The signs were taken 
from the movement and rustling of the oak’s leaves; and these 
signs were interpreted by the priestesses called HeAcades. Cp. 
fr. 414 Tas Oeomwodors tepias Awdwvidas. Euripides spoke of 
three such priestesses; but Pindar, like Sophocles, gave the 
number as two (schol. here). In saying that the oak ‘spake’ 
(atdjoar) by their mouths, he follows the established mode 
of expression with regard to it. See, eg., Lucian Amor. 31 
7 &v Awdavy dyyos...icpav aroppygaca gdwvyv. Constantine 
Porphyr. 2. 55 Awdwvy, ep js 4 Spits 9 POeyyopévy ta Tay 
Saipdvev pvaTypto. 

Others understand :—(1) ‘by the agency of two doves’: 
ze, the signs from the oak were somehow combined with, 
or explained by, signs derived from birds. (2) ‘The oak 
spake from, between two doves’; ze. a symbolical dove, of 
stone or metal, stood on either side of the tree. It may be 
noted that neither seems to accord so well with the phrase 
avdsioo é&, It was through the inspired Zs that the utterance 
of the oak became a ‘voice.’ 

Aw8év, as in frr. 413, 415: so fr. 412 Awddvos. The nom. 
Awdwr is not extant ; unless it should be restored to a verse 
which Steph. Byz., s.v. Awdwvy, quotes from Simmias of 
Rhodes (¢ 320 B.C.?), Znvds €d0s Kpovidao pdxatp’ tredefaro 
Awés. For the locative dat., cp. O. Z.-g00 tov “ABatore vadv. 

173 f. vopéprea: for the Doric form, cp. Av. 715. Cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 246 (dial.) vayept# Adyov (so Porson for vypepri). 
—révSe=the predictions (of the alternative issues, prosperity or 
death): vopéprea=‘ precision,’ ze. the precise term of fifteen 
months. ovpBatva=‘comes right,’ ‘tallies’ (cp. 11743 and 
with dat. 1164). Thus the sense is:—‘The precise term 
foretold by these prophecies tallies [with the period which has 
actually elapsed] at the present time,’ os (=dorte) tedcoOAvar 
xpedv, so that they must be fulfilled.’ (With xpewy we may 
understand either éoré or ¢dvat: the former is simpler: for the 
ellipse, cp. Az. 668 dpxovres ciow, wo brecxtéov.) In other 
words, ‘This is precisely the time when the fulfilment of these 
predictions falls due.’ The schol. saw that os is for wore 
(Gore Ordtepov mpaxOyva). The change to @ is needless, and 
worse. 


175f. 18ws has been variously altered, from a feeling that 
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it is out of harmony with the tone of 29f. and 149; but the 
word is well fitted to express that even a sound sleep, when it 
came to her, was apt to be suddenly broken. —$6By goes with 
tapBoteav, which it strengthens: cp. O. 7: 65 trvw y’ evdovta: 
Ant. 427 ydouow eEypwter. (O, C. 1625 and PA. 225 are not 
similar. ) 

178 f. etdnplay refers to the ominous éorepypevyv: cp. 
Ai. 361f. AL...dAAd pe ovvddigov. | XO. evdynua dwver.— 
katactepf, with a wreath of laurel: cp. O. Z. 83 n.—rpds 
xapav Adywv refers to katacrepf: ‘in view of (suitably to) 
joyous news.’ The messenger enters. 

180 mpadros dyyédwv, forestalling Lichas: the words mark 
his eagerness to assert his claim on her gratitude (190 f.). 

181 ff. ydpasin155. —xparoivra, the pres. (=‘is victorious’), 
as oft. xv: cp. O. Z: 437.—dmwapyxas refers more especially 
to the train of aixpadwrides which the Messenger had seen 
with Lichas, but-can also include the spoils which were to 
come later with Heracles. For drapyy said of human beings, 
cp. Arist. fr. 443 (p. 15508 39) ap. Plut. Thes. 16 Kpyjras... 
avOparrwv drapyxyv eis AcAdots arooréAXev. So in Eur. Ph. 
202 the captive Poivicoa: describe themselves as axpoOivia 
Aogia.—eotor (for the synizesis, O. C. 964) rots éyxmplois, esp. 
Zeus Oiraios (200), Apollo, and Artemis Ortygia (210 ff.). 
Cp. 245 (of the captives) attd Kripa Kat Oeots Kprrov. 

184 lva...révde: O. C. 68, PR. 441. ‘The Messenger has 
been explicit ; but she is bewildered with joy. So in Aesch. 
Ag. 268 the Chorus makes the «jpvgé repeat his tidings. Cp. 
below, 876 f. 

185 ‘odt{ndov, in this context, is best taken as = ‘ exciting 
much éjAos,’ ‘admired by all’: though it could also mean 
merely, ‘very prosperous.’ In O. Z. 381 it means, ‘full of 
emulation.’—¢avévra adds vividness to the thought of the joy 
that awaits her: cp. 199 eppavn, 224 évapy7.—oiv of attendant 
circumstance (O. 7. 17).—xpdre viknpspy: kpdros is the superior 
strength, the mastery (Ph. 594), which viknv péperar: Cp. 497: 
O. C. 1088 oBéver ’ruvixedy (‘triumphant might’). 

187 doray 7 févay, i.e. ‘from whom in the world?’ Cp. 
El. 975 tis yap ror’ acrav 7 Eevwv. So far as the fev are 
definitely conceived here, they may be supposed to arrive 
trom Euboea. 

188 ovOcpet: only here. Hesychius gives the right sense, 
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simple compound of Bots and 6épos would suffice for a 
picturesque epithet of Aepov: ze, ‘the meadow of the oxen's 
summer? would readily suggest ‘the meadow which is the 
summer pasture of oxen.’ Those who object to such a com- 
pound seem to try it by the standard of prose.—The Aepouv 
was in the plain of Malis, between Trachis and the Malian 
Gulf: cp. 194 n. 

190 ro. implies that the motive was a natural one, which 
she will readily comprehend: cp. the frankness of the messenger 
in O. TZ, 1005, and of the éumopos in PA. 552. 

192 lmep edtvxet: if he comes with good news, and may 
therefore expect a cordial welcome (cp. 229). 

193 (arectiv),ovK edp. xpdpevos, because he does not enjoy 
much facility (for moving forward). For the partic. in a reply, 
cp. Ph. 1228. 

194 Mryptceds: for the Ionic form, cp. P%. 4. Trachis was 
on a rocky spur under the heights (‘‘Trachinian Rocks’) which 
bound the plain of Malis on s. and w.; the distance from the 
(ancient) coast-line of the Malian Gulf was about six miles.— 
dras: not only the Tpaxévioe (the highlanders of Malis), but the 
TlapaAror also. 

195 «plva=avaxplver: cp. 314, 388, Ant. 399.—mapacrds: 
a crowd has gathered round him (xv«\w); and the eager people 
keep pressing close up to him, to put their questions. So this 
partic. is used of one who comes close up to a person, in a 
threatening way: O. C. 992 «i tis oe... | Kretvor tapactds: El, 
295 Bog wapacrao’.—Bfva, aor., se¢ forward from the place 
where he is halting: stronger than Batvew, keep moving on. 
Cp. Byvac said of death, O. C. 1226. 

196 rd yap woOotv «.7.A, I leave rd...ro8otv in the text, 
not feeling certain that it is corrupt; though I am disposed to 
read, with E. Thomas, ra yap wodetv’, Here I note these points. 

(1) If rd...mo8ovv is sound, it means, ‘the feeling of desire’ in 
the questioner’s mind, It cannot mean ‘his desire’ in the 
sense of ‘that which zs desired by him’ (70 qoPovjevov schol.). 
This, at least, is the inference from all the evidence available: 
see nn. on O. C. 267, 1604. 

(2) 7d wo®ody éxpaletv cannot mean, then, ‘to learn what is 
desired.’ expadetv, if it is to govern 1d mo8ody, must be explained 
as having a pregnant sense, éx7Ajoat paduv, Sto satisfy the 
desire dy learning.” Some analogies might be quoted (dv#. 
399): but the phrase seems impossibly harsh. 
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(3) It remains, then, to take rd wo®ovv as an acc. of refer- 
ence: ‘with regard to his curiosity, wishing to be fully 
informed.’ This is awkward; but it is not inconceivable. 

198 odx Exdv, Exotor 8: the omission of péy is like that in 
Ph, 971 otk & Kaxds at, mpds Kaxdv 8 avdpiv paddy x.7.A. 
Cp. Ant. 276 (the PvAaké) rape 0 akwv odx éxotow. Here, 
too, perhaps, the conceit is meant to be a trait of homely 
humour. 

200 ov Olrys dropov...Aepdv’. The uplands of Oeta were 
sacred to Zeus (1191). Lands dedicated to gods might be 
cultivated for the profit of the temples (238 n.). Sometimes, 
however, they were left idle, or served merely for ornament. 
It was in such cases more especially that they were said to be 
avewpeva. 

20I adda, fat least’; 320, O. C. 1276 n.: oiv xpdve, AZ. 
306 eudpwv pois twos ary xpovw xabicrarat: O. C. 1653. 

202 ff. edow=évdoy, as 867, and oft.; but it properly im- 
plies motion (336, 492, 693, 900). The form ciow is here 
used, as in O. C. 18, without metrical necessity; and it has 
been held that the form %rw (which does not occur in Ar.) was 
admitted in Tragedy only when metre required it: Ant. 491 
is, however, an exception.—oréyns...avdfs: the second word 
here is a mere synonym for the first; hence Kvicala con- 
jectures airjs: but see n. on O. C. 1501. Those ‘within’ 
are her handmaidens; those ‘without,’ the Chorus.—éppa 
dhuns rhode, GAmrov euol avacxdv: for the fig. sense of dupa 
(‘light’), cp. O. Z. 987. As said of sunrise, etc., avicxw is 
more usual than avéyw: yet cp. Bekk. Anecd. p. 400. 4 aveyew" 
76 avatéNew Tov HALOV 7) THY TEAHVNY. 

205—224 ‘This lively ‘dance-song’ (émépynpa) is the 
direct response of the Chorus to Deianeira’s appeal (202 
puvyoat’),—expressing their delight at the good news. As 
Dr W. Christ, who calls it ‘a paean to Artemis and Apollo,’ 
justly remarks (J/eirik § 443), its contents clearly point to a 
distribution of the verses between different singers. (1) The 
first part, down to v. 215 (Nvudas), is an invitation to song 
and dance; this would be given either by the coryphaeus, or 
by the leader of one semichorus. (2) The second part, 
vv. 216—220 (de/pop’...aptAdav), is the response, delivered by 
the leader of the other semichorus. (3) ‘Then, at v. 221, the 
whole Chorus joins in with the refrain of the paean, i io 
[lavav. (4) The coryphaeus then gives the last three verses, 
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which introduce the next scene.—For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. 

205 f. dvododvEdtrw has been recognised by almost all recent 
critics and metrists as a certain correction of dvoAoAvéere (L) or 
-ate. But I should keep the Ms. Sdpois, merely reading 4 for 6 
with Erfurdt. The clue to a right interpretation here depends 
on two points in the context. (1) Deianeira has called for a 
joyous cry from the: women zz ‘he house, and from those outside 
of it (203 f.). The first word of the Chorus accordingly appeal 
to the women iz the house,—as is marked, not only by 8épois, 
but by épeor(ors, adding that the mex of the household are to 
join in. Then, at v. 210, du0d o€...7adv’...8 mapOevor, the 
maidens of ¢he Chorus are invited to raise the paean. (2) The 
words év 8 kowds dpodvev x.7.A. could not have been used unless 
a reference to women had preceded; it is not.enough that it 
should follow, in & wapOévor, at v. 210. 

It seems, then, that a pedAdvupdos, ‘she whose nuptials are 
soon to come,’ is a poetical phrase for virgo nudbilis, and 
denotes the maidens of the household generally. 

~ dvohodvédtw: the dAoAvyy or dAoAvypds was a cry to the 
gods, usually expressive of joy or hope, in prayer or sacrifice : 
and it is especially said of women (e.g. //. 6. 301, Od. 3. 450: 
Aesch, Zed. 268 etc.). But this verb denotes a cry of horror 
in £7, 750.—8édpors, ‘rather for the house’ (dat. of interest) 
than merely ‘in it’; cp. Aesch. Ag. 27 doors | dAoAvypov 
edpypotvra tHde Aapmddr | eropOiatew. 

207 ff. xowds, fem.: cp. O. C. 751.—The acc. rdw edd, 
‘Am, depends on trw kdayya as = duveirw; cp. Zl. 123 Taxes... 
oipwyay |... Ayapeuvova: 70.556 «i 5€ pw’ Wd’ del Adyous | eSjpyxes. 
—'Anédddo, the shorter form of the acc., as in O. C. 1091 (lyr.): 
like Iooede, it was used chiefly after vy Tov, a TOv.—po- 
ordtav: cp. Zl. 637 PoiBe mpoorarype,—with reference to his 
image being placed in front of houses. Paus. (1. 44. 2) saw at 
Megara a hieron of Apollo Ipoorarypros. 

211 dvéyer’: cp. Eur, 22 125 (Oc rov airov eyepe ydor, | 
avaye moAvoakpuv ddovav: id. Ph. 1350 avayeT avayete KwKuTor, 

213 ff. “Aprepw ’Optvylav. ‘The epithet was usu. under- 
stood as meaning ‘born in Ortygia.’?’ That name, like Nysa, 
was associated with various places (as Syracuse; Aetolia, schol. 
Apoll. Rh. 1. 419; Ephesus, Strabo 14. 639); but most fre- 
quently with Delos, as a name either for that island itself, or 
for some islet near it (Rheneia?); cp. Hom. 4. Apoll. 16, 
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which describes Artemis and Apollo as born, Hv pev év 
*Oprvyin, tov 8& xpavay évi AyAw. The epithet is parodied by 
Ar. Av. 870 Anrot dprvyouyntpa (‘Quail mother’). Asteria, 
Leto’s sister, was said to have escaped from Zeus by taking 
the form of a quail (dptvg): Apollod. 1. 2 § 2. One theory 
explains the name Ortygia as simply ‘abounding with quails’ ; 
another (Preller vol. 1. p. 238) supposes that the dprvé was 
taken as the type of a good mother; but the question remains 
uncertain. 

AadaBdrov like Gavaraddpa, O. T: 180.—édpblrvpov: with a 
torch in each hand: see on O, JZ. 207.—Nipoas: the Madrddes 
vipa (Ph. 724 ff.) of Malian hills, woods, and streams. 

216 delpop’, Homeric verse admits the elision of ae in 
the verbal endings -ya:, -cae (except in the infin.), -rat, -o@at 
There is no other example of it in Tragedy; but it does not 
seem impossible that Sophocles should have used the familiar 
epic licence in a lyric passage. For the sense (perewpiZopor év 
TS xopevew schol.), cp. Ar. Lccl. 1179 aipeo® ave, ial ebai, 

217 dv aiddv, the instrument associated with religious 
enthusiasm, and more esp. with the Dionysiac worship. In 
Attic Tragedy the lyre seems to have been the older instru- 
ment (cp. Ar. Ran. 1304, 1285): but after the time of 
Aeschylus, at least, the atAds was the regular one.—dé ripawe 
clearly refers to the atAds (for the change to the voc., cp. 99) 
—not to Apollo or Dionysus. —The words ras épas ppevds bring 
out the spiritual sense of rvpavve, and express the compelling 
influence of the flute. . 

218 ff. (80d p’: this w’ must depend on idov: that after edot 
depends on dvarapdéooe, the shriek being here literally an 
‘interjection.’ 

é «toads: the ivy was sacred to Dionysus, who is styled 
kiooevs (Paus. I. 31 § 6), Kisoopdpos, kircoxairys, etc.: cp. 
Ovid Fasti 3. 767 hedera est gratissima Baccho. It was worn 
by bacchanals (Eur. Bacch. 81); though there seems to be no 
proof that it was worn, at least ordinarily, by tragic choreutae. 
Here, however, the Trachinian maidens zmagine themselves to 
be bacchanals; the music of the addAvds suggests the spell of 
the xiooos: and they speak as if the ivy on their brows was 
sending its mystic power through their whole frames, stirring 
them to the dance. 

Baxxlav...aptkdav, the Bacchic competition of eager dancers, 
7.¢., the swift dance itself. dysAda is oft. thus associated with 
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eager speed : cp. O. C, 1062 pyspappdrors duitrdas: L£7. 861 
xaAdapyois év Bush rare: Ant. 1065 TpOXOUS apuddnripas. —tro- 
orpépov, lit., ‘whirling a little’ (cp. tbroxwety): “Ze, just 
beginning to set the dance in movement. Not, ‘bringing 
back.’ 

221 td id Tady: the refrain (€pvuvov) of the paean: the 
whole Chorus would strike in here (cp. n. on 205—224). 

222 \8. The mss. have 8 8’. The hiatus would be 
justified by the slight pause after ide: cp. Ph. 832 We ie poe 
mauiv (n.). But most edd. agree with Dindorf in omitting 
ise: and they are probably right, since it disturbs the otherwise 
regular metre of vv. 221—224. 

223f. rd8’: the good tidings (180 ff.) of which their minds 
are full.— évapyy (cp. Irn.) is strengthened by dvrimpopa. 

225 f. od8é w Spparos ppovpdv wapfdOe: the acc. of the part 
(= ppovpodv dupa) follows the pers. pron. ; cp. Ph. 1301 pees 
pe...xeipa, The subject to tapa\de (‘this sight’) is easily 
supplied from rad in 223. For the phrase, cp. PA. 151 
poupety opp’ (‘that the eye should watch’). The Ms. $povpa is 
possible: the sense would then be, ‘nor has ¢he ¢ask of 
watching with the eye escafed my care. But the phrase 
appears somewhat less natural; and the nom. ¢povpa may 
have been generated by rapyAGe.—pi Acbooew: it is unneces- 
sary to insert ob: cp.90n. Here Lichas enters, followed by 
captive maidens. 

227 £. mpowwvérw, primum iubeo, with acc. and inf, like 


A€yw in 137 (n.), and évvérw in O. ZT. 350.—dépets: for the - 


change to direct address, cp. O. C. 1353 f. (rovd’ followed by 
@ xaxiote). For «at emphasizing the verb, cp. O. Z: 851 «i & 
OvV TL KAKTPETOLTO. 

229 AN replies to the doubt implied in yaproév ef te Kal 
pepets. 

230 f. Kar’ Epyou xrijow. As vicky can be called a xrjpa 
(PA. 81), and as épyov itself often=‘a notable deed’ (Ant. 
730N.), SO KextHoOar épyov might well mean, ‘to have made 
an achievement one’s own.’ ‘The phrase in the text, then, 
seems sound, as meaning, ‘the achievement of the deed’ 
(=‘the deed achieved’). We cannot understand, ‘the acqui- 
sition (booty) made by the deed.’—&vSpa yap k.7. Ke ydép refers 
to Kat’ épyov xtnow: the welcome befits the deed, for the deed 
has prospered.—xadés mpdocovr «.7.A.: the sensitive Greek 
was quick to see his good or bad fortune mirrored in the 
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behaviour of his neighbours: cp. n. on P%. 1353. We must 
not, then, alter kadés to Kadd,—a change which Nauck thinks 
‘necessary.’ 

232f. & mpdra Botrdopar, se. SiddoxecOa. For the plur., 
cp. 64.—Hpaxdéa, -U uv —: it is needless to assume synizesis, 
since a proper name excuses an anapaest in any foot except 
the 6th. Another choriambic name (‘Avtvyévy) holds the same 
place in O. C. 507. In Attic inscriptions the acc. of proper 
names in -«Ajs is regularly -xAéa down to ¢ 300 B.C.; later it is 
-kAnv: while -xA7 does not occur. 

234. tywyé ror: for yé tor, cp. O. C. 1324.—2devwov: 76 n. 
—In the sequel, Deianeira dies before Heracles is brought 
home. The answer of Lichas is unconsciously evasive; it is 
also undesignedly suggestive of a contrast between the hero’s 
present state, and that in which he is to arrive, vow Bapvts.— 
loxtovTa te kal {avra. The word tavra was prompted by the 
form of D.’s question; and the double copula, te kat, links 
icxtovra with it more closely than the following words are 
linked by the simple «af. Hence the whole phrase, ‘strong as 
well as alive,’ = = ‘not only alive, but strong.’—0@dAX\ovra is more 
than ioxvovra, as implying radiant health : cp. £7. 952 Big | 
O@ddhAovr’: Eur. Z A. 1223 ff. dpa o°...owopoe | faody Te kat 
OadAoveav ;—kod vow Bapiv: cp. O. Tt 58 yvwrd KovK ayvwra 
n. 
pe mod yfis (Acces), (cite) marpdas etre PapBdpov (€deuzes) ; 
where did you leave him,—whether it was in Greece or abroad 
that you left him? tre, either doubled or single, is thus used, 
with ellipse of the verb, when a statement or a question is to 
include two alternative suppositions : cp. Plat. Legg. 844 D ds 
av a potkov drupas yevonras, Borpiwy cite Kat oUKWY [se. eyev- 
caTo}, .ElT. év TOUS avrTov xXwpiots elTE Kal év aAXwv, .. TEVTHKOVTO. 
hayek dpaxpas. So, with a single «ire, O.-Z7. 517: with 
doubled etre, 2b. 194, 1049. In such sentences etre becomes 
practically equivalent to 7. 

matpwas (y7s)=matpioos (as in O. C. 1292 etc.), ze. Hellas, 
as the land of his ancestors (not as ‘the land of his father 
Zeus’). Cp. 1060 ov ‘Ed\dds ovr’ dyAwooos. The rumours 
reported by Hyllus spoke of Heracles as freed from Omphale, 
but left it doubtful whether he was yet in Euboea (69—75). 

237. Eifouws: 74 n. The north-western extremity of 
Euboea is a small peninsula, which runs out westward just 
opposite the mouth of the Malian Gulf. It ends in the pro- 
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montory once called Kyvarov, and now Cape Lithdda. Zeus 
Kyjvacos was worshipped on the neighbouring hill-tops (upwards 
of 2800 ft. in height), as on so many other summits (cp. PA. 
1040): Aesch. fr. 29 Etoida xdyrrwv audi Kyvaiov Acés | 
axtyv. The legendary Oechalia, which Heracles sacked, was 
not near Cenaeum, but some 50 miles S.E. of it, in the territory 
of Eretria (Hecataeus af. Paus. 4. 2. 3: Strabo 10 p. 448). 
Sophocles shows his knowledge of this tradition by his refer- 
ence to the hero’s march from Oechalia to Cenaeum (750 
ciprre). . 
dp(terat Bwpots: the verb denotes properly the act of tracing 
the temenos in which the altars were to stand. Cp. Her. 3. 
142 Avss...Bwpdv idpvocato kai téuevos wept airov ovpice, In 
v. 754 the act. épiZe is used: the midd. occurs in Xen. Az. 
7. 5.13 ornAas dpicauevot. The plur. Bopods (as in 754, 993) 
might be used of a single altar (cp. Amz. 1006), but here prob. 
denotes several,—the sacrifice being on so great a scale 
(760 ff.).—ré\y 7 ¥yxapwa, tributes (or dues) of fruits; z¢, the 
revenues derived from a temenos containing fruit-trees or 
capable of yielding crops. The poet can say, épiferat téeAyn 
éyxapma, because he is thinking of the temenos itself (cp. 754). 

239 f. evkraia...7 "3d pavre(as: he may have vowed them 
before the event, or, after it, an oracle may have demanded 
them. Thus, after the battle of Salamis, the Delphian Apollo 
claimed a thank-offering from the Aeginetans (Her. 8. 122),— 
patvev, presenting them, in fulfilment of the promise. This is 
a rare use of the verb, but somewhat like that in O. C. 721 viv 
cov ra Aaprpa tatra Oy paiveww ery, ‘to make those bright 
praises seen in deeds.’ 

240 evxats, causal dat.: cp. 1127: O. C. 332 f.—dvdorarov, 
proleptic: cp. 106 ddaxpvrwr. 

241 dv: for the attract., cp. O. C. 35 n.—é 8ppacw: Axi. 
764 ev 6pOadpots Spar. 

242 tod wor’ elol: schol. dvzt rivos clot Seamdrov. Their 
appearance in charge of the herald shows that they are captives, 
and consequently slaves (302): she asks, then, who is their 
captor. Hence a slight emphasis falls on ékeivos (244). 

243 olxrpal yép: ‘(I ask this,) for they deserve pity, 
unless their present plight deceives me,’—zé.e., unless it excites 
greater pity than I should feel if I knew more.—évpdopai is 
much better than the w.2. gvpdbopg, which would easily arise 
from a wish to have the same subject in both clauses, When 
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a common word for fraud, such as xAemreww, is used in the 
figurative sense, ‘to produce an illusion,’ it is evidently fitter 
that the subject to the verb should of be a human being. 
Cp. Ant. 681 «i py To xXpdvm Kexdeupeba: 1b. 1218 Geotor 
kAerropan 

245 éedcd’: the midd. here suits air: but in ref. to Ocois 
the acc. é&eiev would have been more usual, cp. P2. 1431 n.: 
[Eur.] Rhes. 470 Geoiod t axpobiv’ egédys: Thuc. 3. 50 KAypous 
Le:THS yIs...ToIs Oeois tepovs efeiAov.—xpirév: so in At. 1302 
Hesioné is the ékxpirov dwpyya given to Telamon as a prize of 
valour. Prisoners of war often became iepddovAn in temples 
(ep. Hers 6-134 ©) Pats.93.18. 3): 

246 f. 4 xdéml: for 7 «ai in a question, cp. O. TZ. 368.— 
&oxorov, ‘not to be looked for,’ ze, here, longer than could 
possibly have been expected. Cp. £7. 864 aoxomos 4 \uBa.— 
jpepav goes with dvfpipov, not with xpévev: ‘without number 
of days, =‘ extending to countless days.’ Cp. Az. 601 f. pyvar | 
avynpibpos: O. C. 677. 

248 f. rov piv mAcictov...xpdvov: #.¢., twelve of the fifteen 
months (44).—ds pho’ airés: cp. 253 ws abros Aye. It would 
have seemed incredible without such testimony. 

250f. éurodndels may be freely rendered, ‘sold into bondage,’ 
but its literal sense is rather, ‘made merchandise of,’ or, 
‘bought.’ Hesychius, indeed, explains nyarédAnoe by arédoro: 
but, though éfeyzroAdv = ‘to sell off,’ éusrokav as =‘to sell’ lacks 
classical evidence. (Cp. PA. 417 éurrodyrds, ‘bought.’) mpa- 
Onvas (252), wexpacOa were the proper terms for ‘to be sold’ 
(as a slave). 

708 Adyov...pAdvov, dislike (felt by the hearer for the narrator) 
on account of the telling.—poceivar, abs., to be an attendant 
circumstance (Ant. 1252),—to attend upon the act (of telling). 
—trov, neut.: (in the case of anything) of which Zeus is seen 
to be the doer. Cp. Thuc. 6. 14 76 xadds apfau rodr’ elvat, ds 
av THv watpida wpeknon. We cannot make &rov masc. (relat. to 
rod Adyov), because 6 Adyos here denotes, not the reported deed, 
but the (mere) act of reporting it, as contrasted with the 
causing of it—mpdxrwp davy: cp. 862: for drov without dy, cp. 
O. T. 1231. The agency of Zeus is explained below, 274 ff. 

The meaning is:—‘ You may think that the humiliation of 
Heracles ought not to be related by his servant to his wife. 
But this humiliation was imposed by Zeus himself, and can 
therefore be related without reflecting upon Heracles,’ 
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252 «etvos 8: S¢ resumes the story after the parenthetic 
apology (rod Adyov...pavy): cp. xeivor & in 28r. 

ampadds...,Onddry. Hermes, by command of Zeus, took 
Heracles to Lydia, and sold him in the slave-market to 
Omphalé: the price was paid to Eurytus, as a wowy for the 
murder of Iphitus (Apollod. 2. 6. 2). 

253 évavrov. The popular version spoke of three years. 
This was the term assigned by the mythographer Herodorus 
(c. 430 B.C.?), acc. to the schol.; as it is by Apollodorus 
(2.6.2). If this change was due to Sophocles, we can see the 
artistic motive. Three months or so, after the bondage, were 
required for the war in Euboea. If the poet had made 
Heracles go to Lydia 39, instead of 15, months before 
his death, there would have been less room for those 
hopes which contend with fears in the opening scene of the 
Trachiniae. 

254 adv, having incurred: cp. fr. 742 fyulav | AaBetv. 

255 f. Spxov aire mpooBaddav: cp. Her. 1. 146 odicr adrijor 
Spxous éryjAacav: id. 6. 74 dpxovs mpocdywv ogi @ pev everOar 
k.T.A.—B8porev. With the exception of the perf. (Lycurg. 
§ 127), the act. voice is rarer than the midd. (378, dz. 1233). 
—f piv: Ph. 593- 

Tov dyXtoripa TotSe rod mdQous, the man who had drought? this 
calamity ear to him,—brought it upon him: since Eurytus, 
by insulting him, had provoked him to slay Iphitus,—the crime 
for which this rdéfos was the penalty. ayytoryp, in this sense, 
presupposes a trans. dyyflew. That verb does not occur, but 
would be analogous to éyyiZew: and the latter, though usu. 
intrans., is trans. in Polyb. 8. 6 éyylcavres tH yf Tas vais. 
Compare, too, the phrases of converse form: J/ 5. 766 7 é 
padrior’ ewe xaxijs dduvyou weAdgew: Aesch. P. V. 155 Seopois 
...TeNaoas (j1€). 

257 fv mordl Kal yovauxl, Ze. with his whole family. 
Eurytus had several children (266), but the prosaic conjecture 
morot would only weaken the phrase. Schneidewin cp. Od. 
9. 199 ovvexa pov obv TaLdt repirxopel ASE yuvark’: where rail 
isav.é, This may be parallel: there is nothing, however, to 
show that the sing. cannot there be taken literally. For the 
collective sing., cp. Aesch. Zhed. 197 avip yun te xo te tév 
petatxpov.—Bovdooey : the prose word, in ref. to prisoners of 
war, was not dovdodr, but dvdparodiZew : hence Thue. 8. 28 7a 
avéparosa mdvra Kot dovda Kat édevdepa (referring to their 
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previous condition).—tm, as oft. in threats: Z/. 66: Aesch. 
P. V. 908 7 pay ere Leds, xatrep aifady dpovar, | tazmeivos 
eoTat. 

258 Kodx fAlwre rotros: modelled on the Homeric ovd 
adiwce BédAos (//. 16. 737), with a reminiscence also of odd 
aduov €ros éooetar (tb. 24. 92).—80’ ayvds iv. The Homeric 
poems know nothing of a ritual for purification from homicide: 
the blood-shedder either flies into exile (7, 24. 480 ff.), or 
prevails on the kinsfolk of the slain to accept a zow7 (2d. 9. 
632 ff.), and stays at home. Here the schol. supposes that, by 
ayvés, Sophocles alludes simply to the year of exile having 
expired. This may be so; but it is more probable that 
Heracles is conceived as a/so undergoing a formal xafapors. 

259f. otpardv...éraxtov: the adj. here merely = éévoy, 
‘alien,’ z.e., not belonging to his own home. ézaxros is prop. 
said of allies, or mercenaries, whom a foreign state calls in 
(érayerat) to its aid: cp. O. C. 1525 n. But here it denotes 
the allies of an exi/e,—just as Polyneices is said to bring a 
oTparevp’ éeraxrov against his country (Aesch. Zhed. 583). 

toxerat with acc. of place: O. C. 89, Zl. 893.—7ddw rhv 
Hiputetav: cp. O. Z. 267 74 AaBdaxeiw radi: 20, 450 dvov | 
tov Aatecov.—rovde, as if rv Eipvrov had gone before: so 
in //. 5. 640 os refers to Binv “HpaxdAgeinv: in O. C. 942 
avrovs to woAw in 939: in PA. 1364 of ye to Tpotav in 1363.— 
peratrov: Zeus was primarily airvos, but Eurytus was the only 
mortal who had a part in it. 

262 éhécriov, added to és Sdpous, marks how the hospitality 
of the hearth had been violated. Cp. Eur. Med. 713 dééar dé 
xdpa Kal Sdpors €éeortov. The stranger who had been received 
as an inmate was under the protection of Zevs, both Bévios and 
*"Edéotws (Az. 492). For the phrase &dovr...épéoriov, cp, Od. 
23. 55 AGe pev adros Cwos épéorios. 

263 évov madady dvta; Eurytus was said to have taught 
Heracles the use of the bow (Theocr. 24. 106 f.). 

264 émeppodyce. This verb can denote the blended sound 
of many voices (Aesch. Cz. 458); esp., the responsive shout 
of a crowd (Eur. ec. 553, Ov. 901). Here it refers to loud 
and vehement railing: cp. Ant. 259 Adyot...€ppdovv kako, and 
tb. 413 émippdbars | Kaxotow, 

From émreppoOyce a verb of more general sense, such as 
UBpie, is to be supplied with drnpa dpevi. (For the sense of 
drnpa, ‘spiteful,’ cp. Ph. 1272: Paley wrongly takes it as= 
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‘deluded.’) This is the easier, since the antithesis between 
Aédyors and ¢pevt at once suggests a distinction between affronts 
expressed im speech and those which showed the malicious zxZen- 
tion in another way, viz., by acts: two examples of the verbal 
insults are given, and then one of the other kind (8elmvois 8 «.7.A.). 
Instances of zeugma quite as bold occur elsewhere in poetry ; 
for the Greek mind was quick to seize the hint of a contrast, 
and did not always require full expression of it: eg., Od. 15. 
374 &k 8 dpa Seoroivys ob pethixov éorw akodoas | ovr’ eros 
oure te épyov (sc. madelv): 16, 20. 312 f. piAwy odalopévor 
ovoid Te Tivopéevoto | Kal aeTov (sc. éoOiouévov), In these 
examples, just as here, the antithesis of nouns supersedes an 
explicit antithesis of verbs. 

265 f. A€ywv xepoty pev: metre has influenced the place of 
pev, which answers to 8& in 267, and ought to come next after 
Ayov: cp. Ph. 919 Toa Kaxod pev mpdta Todd’, éreara dé | ... 
aopOjoat,—&pvuera...Bé\n, those which Heracles had received 
from Apollo, and which he bequeathed to Philoctetes (PA. 198: 
ib. 105).—rav ov rékvev: the sons were four in number, acc. to 
Hesiod (fr. 70, ap. schol. here),—Arniwy, KAvrios, Togets, 
"Tdutos. 

Aelwovro: cp. Thuc. 6. 72 dvyp Kal és raddda EWveow oddevds 
Neuropevos.—mpds totov Kkplow: for theprep., cp. PA. 1306 
Kaxovs | ...mpos alxuyv: Her. 1. 99 (ovx) és avdpayabinv 
Aeopevor. By rofov xpiors is meant a trial (of the competitors) 
which the bow decides. «pious thus almost =aywv: cp. PA. 
1050. ‘There was a legend that Eurytus offered the hand of 
his daughter Jolé as a prize for the man who should surpass 
him and his sons in archery. Heracles conquered, but Eurytus 
broke his promise. 

267 ff. covet 88, instead of dwvdv Sé (answering to A€ywr... 
pev): cp. £2, 190 olkovoud Oadrdpovs tatpos, dde piv | decked odv 
ato0A@, | xevats 8 audlorapor tparears (instead of dudiotapévy): 
O. C. 351. This very trait confirms the soundness of the Ms. 
text. For the historic pres., standing between éreppoOyoe and 
éppupev, cp. Ant, 269 A€éye, between jv (268) and apovrpepey 
(270). The optat. fatowro is admissible (instead of facerat), 
because the historic present counts as a secondary tense: cp. 
Her. 1. 63 BovdAjyv...émirexvGrar, Oxws ponte adiobetev «7.0. Lys. 
or. 12 § 12 épwracw ory Badi{omev? 6 0 epackey K.T.A, 

dv8pbs...édevOpov with SotAo0s (not with paioro, as gen. of 
agent, like wAnyels Ovyarpds trys éuys, Eur. Or, 497): éAevOepov 
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serves merely to emphasise SodAos by contrast.—faloiro: Od. 6. 
325 éel mapos ov ror axovaas | patopévov, OTe p Eppacev KAvTds 
evvootyatos. 

Se(rvois, dat. of the occasion: cp. Plat. Symp. 174 A Tots 
erukios; for the plur., cp. O. Z: 779, EZ 203.—dvapévos, 
Heracles. Cp. Eur. A/c. 756 (of Heracles) rorjpa 8 év xeiperor 
kicowov AaBav | river pedraivyns pytpos evlwpov pébv, | ews eOép- 
pnv advrov apdiBaca Prd€ | oivove oréper dé Kpata pupaivys 
khddots | auove’ trdaxtdv. The arnpa dpyv (264) of Eurytus 
seized this opportunity of inflicting an insult. 

tppupev exrds aitév. A Greek vase, found in Sicily, quaintly 
illustrates some such incident. The inebriated Heracles is 
lying on his back outside a closed door, from above which an 
old woman is pouring cold water upon him. Satyrs and 
maenads appear at each side of the group. 

dv txov xddov:; for the causal gen. cp. PA. 327. 

270 f, ais, at a later time: Ant. 1204.—TipuvOlav... «driv. 
We cannot be sure that Sophocles had any clear picture of the 
place before his mind; but his phrase, at least, is not unsuit- 
able. «Actus, ‘slope,’ does not necessarily imply great elevation. 
The site of Tiryns is a ridge of limestone rock on the Argolic 
Gulf (cp. 1151), in which, at some prehistoric time, it formed 
an island. The length of this ridge, from Nn. to s., is about 328 
yards; its width about 109. ‘The upper citadel of Tiryns was 
at the southern end, where the rock attains a height of about 
72 feet above sea-level, and of 59 feet above the present 
surface of the plain. North of this was the lower citadel; and 
the whole was surrounded by those massive §Cyclopean’ walls 
from which Tiryns derived its Homeric epithet (ZZ 2. 559), 
reixoeooa.—For the # in «urév, cp. And, 1144, and 7. 1127 
Atyvis : SO vndvs (Eur. Andy. 356 etc.). 

trmovs vopdbas: acc. to Od. 21. 22, Iphitus came, imovs 
diljpevos, at of dLovro | Sudexa, OjAerat, bd 8 yuiovor taaepyot : 
but Apollod. 2. 6. 2 says, kAaracdv e€ EtBoias tird AibroAvKov 
Body. For vopdsas, ‘wandering,’ cp. O. 7: 1350. 

272 £. &ddoo’...dppa, Oarépa 6 voiv txovr’: he was gazing 
forth from the high place, in the hope of descrying his horses ; 
and, as he could not see them, his ‘Aought was wandering to 
other places where they might perhaps be. Cp, Diod. Sic. 4. 
31: Heracles commands Iphitus, dpopaév, py mov veudpevas 
Tvyxavovow* ov duvapevov b€ katavojaat tod Iditov x.7.A. Thus 
®arepa does not merely repeat dAdoge, but is opposed to it; as 
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in Her. 1. 32 @dAo pev exer to Erépov Se miderar. Cp. Plat. 
Theages 129 C Bovdopevos pe Nabeiv aveoty,...€mirypyoas adAove 
TOV voUV ExovTa, 

aupyésous mands. The current version spoke of Heracles 
as hurling Iphitus from a wall or tower. The word zupyos 
oft. =a city-wall with its towers (O. Z: 56), and it would satisfy 
all statements to suppose that Iphitus was thrown from some 
high part of the walls which encompassed Tiryns reixweooa. 
And by rupywdys wAd& Sophocles may well have meant ‘the 
summit of a tower-like dué/ding. Modern critics have usually 
held that he meant ‘the top of a towering rock or cliff’: and 
so the schol. here explains, tWyot dpovs. 

275 © tev andvrev x.7.’. The emphasis of this verse is 
designed (like the comment in 250 f.) to bring out the higher 
and more soothing aspect of the doom suffered by Heracles.— 
For the strengthening art. with aavrwy, cp. Aesch. P. V. 483 
Tas Gracas...voTovs.—nrariip Odtpmios, NOt obAvurtos, since the 
words form a single notion (O. Z: 1199). 

276 f. mpardv vw ééreppev, sent him out of the country to 
be sold (cp. 252 n.): the adj. is proleptic (106 n,),—ot8’ 
Avéoxero, ‘and did not tolerate’ (his deed): the verb is really 
absol. (as in Az. 75 od oty avefer;), though it is easy to supply 
an acc. : SOotvex’ = ‘ because,’ as In 571.—potvov: O, 7. 1418. 

278 ipivaro, avenged himself: O. C. 873 épyous rerovOas 
pypaciv o apvvonat, The vBpis of Eurytus would have justified 
Heracles in challenging Iphitus to open combat. 

279 f. yepoupéve tO Hpaxde? tov “Igirov: for this midd., 
cp. 1109: O. C. 950, 1009: Pk. g2. Of the pass., Sophocles 
has only xepwHe’s (below, 1057, and O. C. 903).—ov8e Salpoves, 
7.é., they like it as little as mortals do: for the adverbial ovd¢ 
after ov, cp. O. 7. 287, Zl. 595, Az 1242. 

281 xetvor 8’: for the resumptive 8é, cp. 252.—depxAlovres: 
this form, attested by the first hand in L and by the schol., is 
confirmed by the fact that Aesch. twice uses yA/ew with ref. to 
insolent triumph. Cho. 137 év rotou cols movoit yAlovoww péya : 
Suppl. 914 xapBavos dv 8 "EAAnow éyxAles ayav. The com- 
pound with vzep does not occur elsewhere.—ék yAdéoons kakfjs : 
here é« is virtually ‘with’: cp. 875: O. Z. 528 e& duydrov 
6pOdv «t.A. (n.): O. C. 486 e& eiuevdy | orépvwv SexerOar. 
This is better than to take é« as=‘in consequence of.’ 

282 For atrol piv after xetvor and before wédts 8, cp. O. C. 
1008 Khewas...€ué | adrdv + éxepod Tas Kopas 7 olxer NaBuv; 
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and 15. 462.—olkhropes: 1161: At. 517 “Atdov Oavacipovs 
oiknTopas. 

283 f. doSe, instead of aide, by attract. to domep: see on 
O. T. 449.—€ odBlov: O. TZ. 454 tupdAds...é« SedopKoros: so 
below, 619, 1075. 

285 f. xwpotc. pds oé. The accentuation zpos o€, which 
is L’s, seems right, as implying, ‘to thee, their new mistress.’ If 
we wrote zpos oe, the emphasis would fall wholly on v. 284: 
‘these, who are coming to thee, are now slaves.’—récts Te... 
éya 8: the antithesis between épetro and teA@ seems to warrant 
us in keeping d¢ here (instead of changing it to re): cp. 143 n. 

287 f. ayva Gipara: cp. Od. 21. 258 éopri toto Oeoio | &yv7: 
Eur. fon 243 dyva Aogiov xpyortipia.—ratpdy Zvi, Zeus as the 
god of his fathers, the protector of his race, rather than with 
ref. to the personal relationship: so again in 753.—ts Gddoeus, 
for it, causal gen. (here akin to the gen. of Price), with the 
whole phrase #ipara peén: cp. O. TZ. 47 ws oe viv pev Bde yy | 
cuwrnpa KXyleu THs mdpos mpobupias. 

289 dpdve vw ds qEovra: for the redundant ww (after adrév 
& éxeivov), cp. O. Z. 248. For ds prefixed to the partic., after 
an imperative verb of thinking or knowing, PA. 253, O. Z: 848. 

290 Kahés AcxGEvros, ‘auspiciously,’ ‘happily,’ told; since 
the news is good. xadas Aéyew more usually means to speak 
(1) sensibly, or (2) speciously, Anz. 1047. 

291 f. viv cor téps eucavijs kupet, now thy joy is manifest, 
z.é., is assured beyond all doubt (cp. 223 f.).—rév pay, the 
herald and the captives: ra 8%, the news that Heracles will soon 
return. For the gen. absol. co-ordinated with a partic. in 
another case, cp. O. C. 737. 

294 ‘mavdlkw dpevi, ‘with a thoroughly justified feeling’ (not, 
‘with my whole heart’): cp.611 n, ‘The adj. occurs only here. 

295 tie, SC. TH mpater: TotTO, Sc. TO Eue yaipe.—ovvtpexev, 
coincide with, be combined with: for this sense of the verb, 
cp. n. on O. C. 158 ff—Not (as Linwood), ‘Such joy must 
needs accompany [the event] 7% this way (r79e).’ 

206 f. roicw ef ckomovpévors, absol., for those who take 
just views,—who prudently consider human affairs. For the 
midd., cp. O. Z: 964: it was common also in good prose.— 
tapRety tov eb) mpaccovTa, instead of tapBetv trép rod eb pdo- 
covtos (Plat. Rep. 387 C umép TOV puddKwy poPovpeda, HH. 
yevovtar etc.). Cp. £4. 493 ov 0) madady egdrov dédouK’ eyo | 
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This shadow which flits across Deianeira’s joy is the more 
dramatically impressive for the spectators, because it arises so 
naturally out of her tender sympathy for the captives. It isa 
touch worthy of the greatest master. 

298 éepol...ctoéBy: for the dat. cp. O. C. 372.—8evds, of 
strong feeling: cp. 476. 

300 drdropas, since their fathers are supposed to be dead; 
for, when a city is sacked, avdpas pev xreivovor, zodw dé Te tip 
dpabdver, | téxva 5é 7 adXot ayovor Babvédvous te yuvaikas (LZ. 9. 
593). Cp. O. 7. 1506 rrwyxas dvavdpous éyyeve’s aXwpevas. 

301 f. For tows in a like conjecture, cp. P%. 180 otros 
mpwtoyovov icws | oikwv obdevds vorepos.—mplv piv toav, not 
ciatv, because é€ hevOépwv avSpav implies éAevOepar. The word 
dv8pav (which some would change to oikwv) has been suggested 
by dardéropas (300). 

303 f. «& Zed rpowate. Zeus who turns foemen to flight: 
seeon Ant. 143. Heis fitly invoked by her, since it was he who 
had brought the captives to this plight. Not, ‘Averter of evil,’ 
for tpomatos is not a classical equiv. for @rorpdératos. Plutarch, 
indeed, supplies an instance in later Greek, JZor. p. 149 D tov 
Kadappov...kively Suvoet Kal mapéxeww mpaymata Tots tporaious 
(alluding to the exclamation ’AXefikaxe just before); unless 
amotporaius should be read there.—rotpdv oméppa, though it is 
the mother who speaks (so Aesch, Suppl. 275 oréppar’ evréxvou 
Bods, and oft.) 

xpjcavra. The notion of hostile advance was associated 
with this verb in such phrases as duéce ywpetv. But when it is 
followed by «is, éf, or apds ria, the poetical usage varies 
somewhat from that of good prose. (1) The sense of ywpetv 
els twa is usu. friendly in prose, as Thuc. 5. 40; more rarely 
hostile, as id, 4. 95, and P%. 396. (2) xwpety eri rua is hostile 
in prose, as ‘Thuc. 1. 62, but friendly in Pind. M. 10. 73. 
(3) xwpetv mpds twa is friendly in prose, as ‘Thue. 5. 43, and 
above, v. 285; but hostile here. Sophocles would possibly 
have preferred «ls to mpds here, if v. 303 had not ended with 
oc.—The aor. part., not the pres., because she thinks of the 
onset in its ruinous result: cp. PA. 1113 idoiuav dé wy... | euas 
Aaxov7’ avias.—mo, in any direction,—ée, in any of their 
homes, or in any point of their fortunes. 

305 pid’, el mr Spaces, sc. Spdoeas : cp. £2. 1434 viv, Ta 
mp eV Genevot, Tad ws modu (sc @nobe). Remark, as 
evidence that this suspected verse is genuine, the thoroughly 
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idiomatic use of the fut. indic. with et, in connection with the 
prayer: ‘if thou mus? do it, at least do it thus.’ So O. C. 166 
Adyov et tw’ oivets | rpds eudv A€oxav, ABatwv aroBas | ... 
pwver.—en after dons is here almost pleonastic: cp. Azz. 3 (n.). 

This verse is a development of ph wor’ eolSoyu; ‘may I 
never see it; nay, if it is ever to happen, may it not happen 
while I Zve.” Her words unconsciously foreshadow the 
troubles which, after her death, were brought upon her 
children by Eurystheus (Eur. Herac/.). Such an allusion is 
quite in the poet’s manner (cp. n. on An. 1080 ff.). 

307 She addresses lolé. 

308 f. rexvotooa. No part of rexvdes or madoes Occurs 
elsewhere. But the adj. is decidedly fitter here than rtexotoa 
(esp. in view of y. 311): nor is there sufficient ground for the 
assumption that rexvotoca would imply several children.— 
mpds...pvow, judging by it: cp. PA. 885: vous of physical 
aspect, as O. Z. 740: but otherwise below, 379.—dvrev... 
tavSe, schol. tdv éx Tod yayov mpooywopuevwv. The different 
surmise in 536 agrees better with 1225 f.—yevvala = edyevys 
(O. C. 76 etc.). 

311 ff. 6 diricas marhp: the same phrase in Adz. 1296: cp. 
O. T: 793, 1482.—@xrioa: for the aor., referring to the recent 
moment at which the feeling began, cp. 464, 1044, Ant. 1307.— 
docwmep is used as if wAciorov, instead of pdvy, followed: see O. C. 
743: 

ppovety olSev, like cwdpovety érictaras (O. T: 589). ITolé 
(whose actual relation to Heracles appears from 1225 f.) is 
feeling not only bitter grief (326), but the new shame and em- 
barrassment caused by the presence in which she stands. 
While the other captives are comparatively callous, ske appears 
to Deianeira as one whose sense of the calamity is such as 
might be looked for in a maiden of noble birth and spirit. 
gpovety here denotes that fine intelligence which is formed by 
gentle breeding, and which contributes to delicate propriety of 
behaviour. So, in Ant. 1250, it is conjectured of Eurydicé 
that, in her grief, she has sought privacy: yvwpyns yap ovK 
azreipos, wo dpapraverv. 

314 f. For «al emphasising the verb, cp. 490, 600, Anzé. 
772n.: for kplvos, above, 195.—yévynpa tov éxeidev, an offspring 
of the folk there (at Oechalia). Others make the gen. partitive 
(supplying yevvnpadrwv) ; but this seems less natural here. For 
Tov éxeiUev aS= THY exe, CP. 601 Tals cowev: Ant. 1070 TdV 
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Kdtrwbev.—ork tv tardrois goes with yevvyyo, not with rdv éx., as 
the schol. saw: ov« év rais drreppipéevats kal edredXcou TeTAYMEVN 
GANA SHArov OTe TpovXove~s. év evyeveia. For the litotes cp. //. 15. 
II érel ov vw ddavpdratos Bad’ ’Ayatdv. 

316 pi tov tupdvwev; sc. yevvnwa jv: for the interrogative 
wy, cp. O. C. 1502. The plur. (like Baowewr in Ant. 1172) 
denotes ‘the royal house’: so, in O. C. 851, Creon calls him- 
self t¥pavvos, though Eteocles is reigning.—Evpitov omopé tis 
qv; The only natural sense is, ‘had Eurytus any issue?’ She 
had heard that he had sons (266). But we may suppose, 
either that she forgets this, or, better, that her question is 
qualified by its context, meaning, ‘had Eurytus any daughter?’ 

317. dviordpow: cp. PA. 253 ws pydev ciddr toft mw ov 
dviaropets : the simple taropeiv below, 382, 397, 404.—paxpéy : 
O. df 220 ov yap av paKpav | ¢ txvevov, 

318 f. Evvenmrépav : schol. vvarypadwridwv.—txas, compertum 
habes: Ant, 9.—ivvetev: Ant, 231. 

320 4X’ ply, ‘to me at least’: since Lichas has not 
questioned thee. Cp. O. C. 1276 weipdoar &X\N duels ye: and 
tb. 241 GAN évé.—ék cavrijs, here=‘from thine own mouth’ 
(since Lichas cannot tell me), rather than, ‘of thine own 
accord. In El. 343, aravta yap cou Tapa vouberijpara | Ketvys 
Sidaxra, kovdev ex wavtns Aéyets, the sense is, ‘from thine own 
mina.’ 

321 «al closely with Evpdopd, a very misfortune. Deianeira 
is deeply interested by the captive, and feels drawn towards her. 
She is anxious to know the stranger’s story, in order to offer 
her fersonal sympathy. These words express the pain and 
regret which she would feel at zo¢ being able to do so. The 
subtle art of the poet’s language here depends on the different 
shades of meaning possible for gyudopa. When Deianeira at 
last learns all, that knowledge is to her a gvudopa in the gravest 
sense: she knows that, in Iolé, she has received a anova 
vrdoreyov (376). But here she is courteously using €vyudopa in 
the milder sense which it could also bear,—‘a matter of deep 
regret.’ Cp. Her. 1. 216 ovpdopyy rovedmevor Ott ovk Tkero és TO 
TuOvat 

322f. of ripa «.7.A.: lit., ‘It will be in a manner very un- 
like the past that she will utter a word’: 2.e., if she does speak, 
it will be very unlike her conduct hitherto. ot8v é& toov must 
be taken together: for tO ye mpdatey xpdve depending on & 
oov, cp. Eur. Hipp. 302 icov 8 arecwev 7G mpl. Sujoe is a 
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certain correction of Stolce: yAdéooay here is fig., ‘speech,’ pre- 
cisely as in fr. 844. 3 woAAjv yAdooav éxxéas parnv, and £1. 
596 9 wacav ins yAdooar: for tévat yAdooay could not mean, 
‘to unloose’ the tongue: it means ‘to send forth’ an utterance, 
being a poetical equiv. for iéva: dwvyv: cp. Plat. Lege. 890 D 
mwacav, TO eyopuevov, puovyv tévra. The use of durévar, as 
meaning to sezd speech through the lips, is thus the same here 
as in O. C. 963 (dovous pot...) rod cod Sijkas oTdpuarTos. 

ms, causal (O. Z. 1184), justifying v. 322.—odSapa, adv. : 
ORGELTCAL 

324 otire pelfov’ ott’ CAdooova: Ant. 1245 mpiv ecirety eoOdOv 
7 KaKOV Aeyov : Od. 10. 93 ov pev yap mor deLero Kowa y ev 
are | ovre PY our" dAéyov : Her. 3. 62 ovK eort...dKws TU... 
VELKOS TOL éoTat } peéeya } OPLKpov. 

325 @Sivovca...Bdépos (cognate acc.): cp. Az. 790 mpaéw Hy 
nryno eyo: Eur. Her. 990 "Hpa pe xdpvew tHvd eOyke THY vooor. 

327 £. Suqvepov simply = = nveyoecoav: so Oechalia is called 
vpérupyos (354) and airewy (858). The word does not occur 
elsewhere in classical Greek. 

...Tbx4, not the doom of captivity, but rather her present con- 
dition of mute and inconsolable grief.—atrq y is emphatic ; sad 
for her, but to be condoned by ws; y is therefore in place.—ovy: 
youn éxe.:—Thuc, 3-44 re TU cvyyvspns (some claim to it), 

329 f. 4 8° ody: cp. 0. T. 669 6 8 ovv irw: Az. 961 ot § ov 
yedovrov: Ar. Ach. 186 ot 8 otv Bowvtwy. Idiom thus favours 
48’; and 48’ would here be too emphatic.—otrws 8rws 7Sura: 
oes in silence. 

331 Among the attempts to amend Adrnv...Avmnv (cr. 2.), 
the two best, I think, are, (1) 4Adnv...Adwny, Triclinius: and 
(2) Abrny...Sumdqv, F. W. Schmidt. In favour of (2), it might 
perhaps be said that the second Avznv is more likely to be 
corrupt than the first. But it is also conceivable that the 
error should have arisen through the transcriber glancing 
forward. And, in close connection with mpds xaxots rots 
ovotv, adddnv seems the fittest word. 8mdqv would be less 
clear (meaning the former xaxa p/us a new dry): it would also 
be too emphatic for this context. 

Almost all edd. retain the optat. AdBo., which is possible 
(‘Heaven forbid that she should recelyes,. |). But, as “this 
clause is linked with éacfw kat ropevéobw,—being, in fact, 
merely a repetition of the command in a negative form,—I 
feel sure that Blaydes is right in reading ddBy. 
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333 f. of Cédas omevSys, back to Cenaeum, so as to be in 
time for the sacrifice (287): cp. 599.—%ya 88, after ov 6’, is 
warranted by the antithesis, as in 143 (n.), 286. —étapki 7104, 
make them such as they ought to be,—set them in satisfactory 
order. The word is used in Aesch. ers. 237 (xAovros e€apxis). 

335 The ayyedos (180), who has listened in silence, now 
places himself between Deianeira and the door through which 
she is about to follow Lichas and the captives.—atrot ye mpadrov 
Body dppelvac’, sc. xvpe (from xwpdmev In 333). Where ye is 
thus used in reply, without an expressed verb, the verb can 
usu. be supplied drectly from what immediately precedes (as 
in 399 veuw from veuets), Here we may compare O. 7. 678 
XO....7¢ pédAXers Kopilerv dopwv t6vd éow; | 10. pabodtoa 
y rus 4 tbyn (sc. Kopie). 

330 f. dvev here = ywpis, as in O. TZ. 1464 avev todd avdpds. 
—otortwos t’: the 7 is placed as if pa@ys were to serve for both 
clauses: but, in the form which the sentence actually takes, 
this ze properly belongs to pé@ys, and the second re to 
expd0ys. (Cp. PA. 1415 7a Ads te dpdcwv Bovredimara cor, | 
katepytvcwy @ dddv Hv oréAXet.) For the simple verb followed 
by the compound, cp. O. Z: 566 f. éxyere—rapécyomev: Ph. 
249 f. ola @a—xarowd.—The masc. plur. otetwas alludes to Iolé: 
cp. O. T. 366 odv rots PiAtarors (Locasta).—sv + od8tv elojKov- 
vas: her relations with Heracles. ‘The first clause corresponds 
with the information which the speaker gives in vv. 379 ff.; the 
second, with that which he gives in wv, 351 ff. 

338 wavt’, adv., ‘in all respects’; to be taken, not with émuorn- 
env alone (as if = ‘complete knowledge’), but with éyw émurtyunv. 

339 th 8 torn; Cp. O. 7.1144 ti 8 ore; pds ti TodTo 
tovmos tatopeis; Here, as there, a mark of interrogation must 
fohow éo7, since tis can stand for do7s only in an indirect 
question.—rot, causal gen.; so tivos Ph. 327.—aplotacal pe, 
makest me to halt, rhvSe dow (acc. of respect), in this move- 
ment (towards the house). For the second acc., cp. PA. 1242 
tis €oran pe ovrikwdVvowv tade; 7b, 1301 pébes pe...xeipa. Schol.. 
tTivos evexev THV TopElay Kal THY eloodov taTas Kal KwAvELS ; 

The midd. éfiorapar does not elsewhere occur in a causal 
sense (except in the aor., as Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 19 hpoupods ereory- 
oapnv). But the causal use of xaGiorapa (Aesch, Lum. 706 
ppovpynna yys eablorapat, ‘Thuc. 2. 6 ta 7 ev ty mode Kaio- 
tavro) appears to warrant a like use of épiotaya, where, as 
here, the context helps to explain it, 
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Another explanation is: rod pe éploracat, ‘why hast thou 
come close up to me, thv8_ Baow (cogn. acc.), with this (hurried) 
step?’ But: (1) instead of pe, we should then expect pov. 
(2) tyvde...8dow here refers more naturally to the movement 
in which Deianeira is stopped than to a movement which the 
ayyedkos makes towards her. 

340 f. ov8t rov mdpos...o88 viv. The double ot8 here must 
not be confused with a double otre. The first ovdé = ‘not even,’ 
and the second, ‘zo, nor...’: cp. O. C. 1402 tovodrov otov ovde 
duvaoai tun | ed Eralpwv, od\ aroortpéar tadw.—rov mdpos 
pidov: vv. 180—199.—parnv: not Wevdds, as the schol. explains 
(a sense which must refer to the speaker, not to the hearer), but 
simply, ‘in vain.’ His promise of good news proved true.— 
S0xG, Sc. patnv oe axovoco Oat, 

342 f. éelvovs, Lichas and the captives: who are moving 
away into the house, but have not yet disappeared. Their 
movement, which would begin at v. 335, ends only at 345. 
As the space to be traversed by them would not be great, 
we may suppose that Lichas, though he does not overhear the 
words of the ayyeAos, has paused near the door of exit, in 
uncertainty, on seeing Deianeira stop, and is finally dismissed 
by a gesture of hers, after the words rotrous 8’ ta (344). Here 
she forgets the dvev rév8" of v. 336.—7 “pol raicSé 7’ (the Chorus), 
—1t,e, povais: an addition which the emphasis on the pronouns 
renders needless. 

344 gol raicSé +” oddtv elpyerar: the verb is clearly passive: 
the midd. efpyouar occurs only as=‘to keep oneself off’ from 
something (O. Z: 890). And it is ‘simpler to take ot&tv as 
nom. than as adv. with an impers. verb. ool taioSér” might be 
a dat. of interest: ‘for thee and these, nothing is excluded’: 
but it is truer (I think) to carry on éfeuretv. Thus the strict 
sense is:—‘for the purpose of telling to thee and these, nothing 
is excluded.’ The ordinary ovdey eipyes occurs at 1257. 

345 al 84: O. C. 31.— x6 Adyos onpatvérw. For the verb, 
cp. 598 onpauve. 

347 f. 8lxns és eee conformably with the straight rule 
of honesty: cp. O. 7: 853 dixaiws dpOov, truly right (for the 
prophecy). For the implied metaphor, cp. Eur. Hee. 602 otdev 
TO ais xpov KaVOVL TOD kahod paOwv: for eis, Thuc. 6. 82 és 76 
axpuBés cieiv (so the MSS.; ws Kriiger). The gen. décys can be 
joined to ép@ov (though without art.), since the latter is felt 
as a subst.: cp, Az, 1144 év Kax@ | xeupdvos, 
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4 vov...4] mpdc0ev...rapiv: since vdv can mean ‘just now,’ it is 
not necessary to supply tapeorev: but it is easy to do so: cp. 
Xen. An. 3. 3. 2 éya...xal Kipw micros 7y,...Kat viv viv evvous 
(ciuc).—naxds here = drioros, as at 468 it is opposed to awevdetv. 
—ovt 8lkatos is merely a synonym for xaxds (cp. 457), ‘not 
honest’: cp. 411: Ant. 671 Sixawv Kayafoy wapacraryv. ‘The 
antithesis, which is only between viv and apdcGev, is thus 
somewhat blurred. 

350 & pav ydp éfelpnxas, standing where it does, is most 

simply taken as an acc. of respect; though rovrwy might 
be supplied.—ayvola: for the a see on Ph, 129 ayvoia 
Tpoo7. 
352 ff. papripev: cp. 188.—LHiupuréy 0’ fou rhv 0 infin. 
Olxadlav : z.e., slew him, and Zook the town. Just so in // 11. 
328 édérnv Sippov te kal avépe (the men are slain). This is usu. 
called a case of ‘zeugma’: but it is not really of the same kind 
as (¢.g.) Her. 4. 106 éofjra re hopéovor TH YxvOucp dpoinv, yAdo- 
cay 6¢ idiqv: where the verb properly suits the first clause only, 
and é€xovot would naturally have been added to the second 
clause. The poetical use of €Aciv, in regard to contests, 
included the senses, (1) ‘to overcome,’ often connoting ‘to 
slay’; and (2) ‘to gain by overcoming.’ Cp. Pind. O. 1. 88 
é\ev 8 Oivopaov Biav, rapOévov te ovvevvoy (overcame the father 
in a race, and won the daughter). So we can say, ‘they con- 
quered their oppressors,’ and ‘they conquered freedom.’ The 
difference is-that we should not say, in one sentence, ‘they 
conquered their oppressors, and freedom.’ 

viv inpirupyov: cp. 327 n.—Olxadlav: for the anapaest, 
excused by the proper name, cp. 233. 

355 pdvos Gav: whereas Lichas had represented Zeus as 
mpaxtwp of all (251).—®&A§eev, with irony; that gentle spell 
produced these exploits. Cp. 1142 torede Piitpw.—alypdoor 
7a Se (cogn. acc.), to do these warlike deeds. The verb has here 
a general sense, as in Aesch. Pers. 756 évdov aixnaew, to play 
the warrior at home: cp. AZ. 97. 

350f. od ram AvBois, Here él Avdo?s = ‘in their country’ 
(248 év Avdois): cp. 1100 yijs ém éoxarows torois: Her. 5. 77 
érl...77) XOpy.—tw ’Opndaddy: in subjection to her,—a common 
sense of umd with dat. (as Thuc. 1. 32 ef éoduefa vz’ adrois), 
tm’ is an almost certain correction of the Ms, ér’ (see cr. n.), 
which rami may have generated. If ér’ were retained, it could 
mean only ‘in the power of’: for, in reference to one person, ém 
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could not possibly mean merely ‘with.’ After éwi Avdots, how- 
ever, the repetition of émé in a different sense would here 
be awkward.—rdvev darpedpar’, service consisting in toils 
(defining gen.): cp. 505 deb dydvwv. (O. C. 105 poxOors 
Aatpevwv, ‘thrall Zo woes,’ is not parallel.)—é furrds...pdpos : 
cp. Ant. 36 dovov...dyuoreverov. A sarcastic allusion to the 
vivid detail with which Lichas had told the story (270 ff.). 

Heracles had really killed Iphitus. . The denial here refers 
only to the place which the murder held in the story told by 
Lichas. Heracles was instigated, not by the Lydian servitude 
which punished his crime, or by those affronts (262 ff.) which 
Lichas represented as having moved him to the crime, but, in 
reality, by the refusal of Eurytus to give him Tole. 

358 &v refers, not to pdpos, but back to "Epws (354), verses 
356f. being parenthetical ; ; just as in 997 qv refers to kpymis in 
992, and not to Away in 996. The conjecture 8 would 
enfeeble the passage. v...mapéoas expresses that the divine 
agent, who should have been placed in the foreground of the 
story (cp. 862), has been thrust out of sight. Cp. Eur. Andr. 
29 ‘Eppuovnv yapet, | ToUpov Tapwoas dearorys dod\ov Aéxos. — 
tumrodw héyet, S speaks i in a contrary sense. Her. I. 207 €xw yvepnv 
7h euradw 7 ovtot. 2. 9. 56 obde madw épéer (‘ gainsay’). 

359 GAN tik: here adda merely serves to resume the 
story, after the parenthesis: cp. d€ in 252, 281.—ovx trade: 
the imperf. is regularly used with ref. to such failure (e.g. 
Thuc. 3. 3 éreidy...00K ereBov: id. 4. 4 ws ovk erebev). mas 
dutoemdépov: not yet identified with Eurytus. ‘That disclosure 
forms the climax, at 380. ' 

360 f. Kptdrov as eXou Axos: cp. Her. 3. 1 ovK ws yuvatka 
pu enedre...eev, add’ ws madaKyv.—tyxdnpo. I 1s properly the 
matter of the complaint: airlay, the imputation of blame for it. 
For airia in this sense, cp. O. Z. 656, Az. 28.—érowdoas: cp. 
Isae. or. 11 §14 dydvas tapacKevalery (‘to get up’ lawsuits 
against one). 

362—364 émotpareter...dvaxta marépa, I keep the traditional 
text, only with rév8’ (B) instead of rav8’ (L) in 363: in the 
poet’s time either would have been written TONA. If the 
text be sound, it means:—‘he makes war upon her country, 
that in which (Lichas) said that this Eurytus was master of the 
throne.’ But there are three difficulties : 

(1) It was needless to say that the girl’s rarpis was also 
the realm of Eurytus: cp. 244 f.: 283 ff.: 315. 
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(2) Heracles is subject to émetpareie. and xretva: but 
Lichas to ewe. Such a change of subject is very harsh: still, 
it is not impossible; and, as the zarrative of Lichas has been 
the foremost topic so far, ewe would at once suggest him. 

(3) At v. 377 Deianeira asks, ap dvavuyos | répuxer ; 
7.¢., ‘18 she of obscure birth?’—and then, for the first time, 
learns that the girl’s father is Aurytus. 

The only course which removes all these three difficulties 
is Hartung’s,—who brackets the words tiv tatrns...rarépa, SO 
that three verses shrink into one,—érictparevae watpida triode, 
cal réAwv. This would certainly improve the passage. And it is 
conceivable that the interpolation should have been due to actors. 

365 f. xe, Heracles: he is not, indeed, yet at Trachis 
(and the words Sduous ws tovode go with réurwv); but, after © 
his distant wanderings, he may be said to ‘have arrived,’ 
since in his march from Oechalia he has already reached the 
point of Euboea nearest to his home (237). Heracles being 
the subject to émrepoe and to évreGéppavrar (368), there would be 
an exceptional harshness in making Lichas the subject to qke: 
nor would this suit the sense so well. 

Sdpous ds rovoSe: see n. on O. TZ: 1481 ws tas ddeApas tdode 
Tas éuas xépas. The case for reading és is stronger here than 
there. Yet I refrain from altering, since the house so easily 
suggests the household. 

368 008’ elxos: ode here = ‘nor,’ rather than, ‘not even.’— 
évreOéppavrat. This compound is not found elsewhere, while 
€xOeppaivw is frequent. But éepuwos was common, and is 
applied by Arist. to a ‘fervid’ temperament (Physiogn. 2, 
p. 8066 26: didvorayv...evOepmov: 3 p. 808 a 37 cddvets Kal 
‘vOeppor). Here &-, suggesting the inward, A7dden flame, seems 
better than the more prosaic ék-. 

oar t, meds péoy Tpaxivloy &yopa: jpéon here implies, 
‘open,’ ‘public,’ as in éef"...€s weoov (Ph. 609): mpds, lit. 
‘close to’; the a@yyeAos had been one of those who stood in 
the outer part of the crowd, while inner circles-were thronging 
round Lichas; he had thus been able to get away quickly 
(188—195).—éyop¢, not ‘market-place,’ but ‘gathering’ (the 
place was a Aejwv, 188); a sense not rare even in Attic prose: 
cp. Xen. Av. 5. 7. 3 cwvayayeiv abrav déyopav: Aeschin. or. 3 
§ 27 dyopav roujoa taév dvdov. 

Join deatros euol: cp. Her 2. 67 ws 6€ attws rHot Kvot of 
ixveutal Gamrrovrac 
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374 7d 8& dpdv: cp. the words of the messenger to 
Eurydicé in Ant 1194 f. ti ydp oe padrtbdooom’ avy av és 
vorepov | Wedorar pavovpel; dpGdv GdAnOer’ dei. 

375 f. od...mpdyparos; dz, 102 mov oo. Tixns EoTHKEV; 
th. 314 €v TO Tpdypatos.—itécreyov with cicdédeypor: cp. £7. 
1386 BeBaow aptt Swpdtwv brdcreyo.. 

377 f. & Siornvos, sc. eyw: cp. 1143, 1243. PA. 744 
Svoryvos, & TaAas eyw.—évadvepos: aonos Kal dvoyevys (schol.). 
The reference to origin is brought out by wépuxev. 

This question seems strange after the words xtelva 7’ d&vaxra 
matépa tiHoSe in 364,—which Deianeira can hardly be supposed to 
have forgotten. (See n. on 362 ff.) If those words be genuine, 
we might perhaps regard the question here as merely continuing 
her own bitter thought,—not as really asking for information :— 
‘Wretched that Iam! Is this the nameless maiden of whom 
he spoke?’ 

Sidpvuto (cp. 255 n.): Lichas had merely declared that he 
knew nothing (314—3109). 

379 xdpra: these words begin the reply to a question in 
Zl. 312, Aesch. Suppl. 452: they are the first words of a 
speaker also in Az. 1359, £7. 1279, 

The conject. 8vopa for dppa not only removes a difficulty, 
but is made almost certain by the question, dp’ dvavupos wépuxev; 
The words were easily confused: thus in Az. 447 onpa has been 
made in L from ovopa. By dsvopa, as dist. from dicw, is meant 
partly the nobleness of the name itself (akin to Iolaiis, etc.), 
partly her personal renown for beauty.—dotow, birth, as 42. 
1301 dvoa pev nv | Baoihea (and 2. 1259). 

380 f. marpds piv otoa «.7.A. The simplest account of 
the peév is that “IdAn d€ kadAovpévn ought to have followed, but, 
owing to the fact that her zame is primarily in question, the 
second clause became’IoAn ’kadetro, The moré belongs in sense 
to ’kadetro, not to ofa: the imperf. refers to her former condition 
in her own home: cp. 301 joav. 

'Iody: Curtius (Ztym. § 590) accepts the connection with (or. 
Some mythologists regard Jolé as ‘the violet dawn,’ who is 
wedded to the rising sun (Hyllus) after his precursor (Heracles) 
has passed away in fiery glory (Paley, /ntrod. to Tr., p. 204). 
The poet, at least, is innocent of such symbolism.—rfs: 47 n. 

382 Pddoras: the plur., as O. Z. 717, O. C. 972.—od8tv 
isropév, compared with the words of Lichas himself (317 oid 
avicTopovv pakpay), seems better taken as = ‘because he had 
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not been ingutring’ (ort oddev tordper), than, ‘because he did 
not know’ (cp. O. T: 1484 f.). 

383 f. 8dowro «.7.A.: a forcible way of saying, ‘Any kind 
of misdoing might be pardoned sooner than treachery of the 
kind which we see here.’ Cp. 468 f., col 8 éy® Ppdlw xaxoy | 
mpos aAAov eva, K.T.r. 

_ The comment is aimed at Lichas in the first instance; but 
its vague form seems purposed, so that the hearers may extend 
it, if they please, to Heracles. Deianeira herself is in doubt 
whether the dissimulation practised by Lichas was prompted 
by her lord (449): Lichas explains that it was not so (479 f.). 

va 8: for the place of the art., cp. 92 n.: for 8& as =éAAd, 
Ant. 85 n.—pi (generic) wpérové’ air: the treachery is aggra- 
vated by the fact of the high trust reposed in those from whom 
it proceeds. Ph. 1227 émpatas épyov roiov dy ov cot mpérov ; 

385 woeiv: for the spelling, cp. P2. 120 n. 

387 f. wevOov: Nauck writes mvéot. But the change is as 
needless here as in O. 7: 604. Where the sense is, ‘ imgutre,’ 
the pres. is right: cp. O. C. 993 méorepa muvOdvor, av et | raryp 
o 6 katvwv: 10. 1155 ws pr €iddt adrov pndey dv od muvOdvet. 
On the other hand in O. Z: 332 f. ré ratr’ | dAdws eA€yxers 3 08 
yap av rvOo.d ov, the aor. is required, as the sense is, ‘ Zearn.’ 
Cp. above, 66, 91; and below, 458. 

capi=aryOy: £2, 1223 exual? ef cady A€yw.—npds lav, 
#.é., with stringent questioning (such as the dyyeAos himself 
applies, 402 ff.). The phrase is rare, except where physical 
force is meant; cp., however, O. C. 1185 od ydp oe, Odpoe, 
mpos Biav tapaordcet | yvwuns.—xplvav = avaxpive : 195 n. 

389 odk dard ywdpns, not away from good judgment,—not 
otherwise than it prescribes: od« dvev ovvécews (schol.). Cp. 
ovK ard Kalpod, ovK ard Tpdrov (Nn. On O. C. goo): Plat. Theaet. 
Pp. 179C otk dd oKorod elpnxev, Others understand, ‘ not 
contrary to my own judgment’ (robro Képot dpéoxet, schol.). 
Il. 10. 324 vol & ey ody adios cKxords Exoopat, odS amd Sdéys 
(‘belying thy hope’): 2. 1. 561 amd Ovjod | wadAAov epol éveau, 
But here yvwuns seems better taken generally. 

391 odk thay bm’ dyyé\ov: though it would be easy to 
supply «AnOeis from atrékdytos (Az. 289 axdytos odd ir 
ayyédwv | xAnOeis), it is needless to do so: cp. Eur. Andy. 561 
od yap pias oe KAndovos Tpobupia | weTHOov, GAAG prpiwy br 
ayyeov. 

After 392 Lichas re-enters. 
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394 ds Spas. I receive this slight and easy correction of 
eloopas, holding that the latter does not admit of any sound 
defence. Various explanations of it have been attempted, the 
best of which is Dindorf’s plea that eioopgs is parenthetic. 
But this does not suit the idiom of tragedy. The parenthetic 
épas (interrogative) does not support it. 

As regards as épds, Blaydes well points out that a double 
és occurs elsewhere: 1241 Tay’, ws €orxas, ws voces davels: 
Ant. 735 opas Tad ws cipyxas ws ayav véos; L/, 1341 nyyedas, 
ws éorkev, Ws TeOVNKOTA. 

395 f. ek raxelas: cp. 727, and n. on Ant. 994.— ow xpédvy... 
Bead: O. C. 1602 Taxel...cdv Xpdvw.—mplv Hpds Kdvvedoar bar 
Adyous. The compound verb is confirmed, as against the kai 
vewoaoGar of the Mss. (cr. n.), by the schol.’s paraphrase, 
avaxawicacGar; and more esp. by Eustath., P Si 15.20 (on 
vetoio Babeins, ii. Io. 353)» veay, OU xpyous Tap “Howdy ev 70, 
Gépeos S& vewmevn ovK amaTHoE (Op. 462), e€ ov Kal mapa 
Lodoxlei avavewcaabar Aoyous, 76 avaxwyjoca. Onthe other 
hand, the ms. kai is clearly sound: piv xa here =‘ before 
even’; see on Ant, 280. For the apocopé of the prep. in 
Kavvewoaaba, Cp. 335 dppeivac . 

398 Kal: 246,—rd muorrdy ris ddnfelas, the faithfulness of 
the truth, =the honest truth.—vepeis, ‘wilt thou give me,’ as in 
ve“ey oipav TW, because she claims a true account as due to 
her : 436 f. pi. exxdeys doyov. Cp. the ‘pass. in Her. 9. 7 
TO pev ar ypéewv ovTw axiBdndov veuerar él Tovs “EAAnvas : so 
honestly do we discharge our duty towards the Greeks. 

Even without the hint in the schol. (cr. n.), it would have 
been clear that vepets must be read here. 

402 otros, Brép’ Se: the dyyedos roughly bespeaks attention 
for his own question; ade=dedpo (O. Z. 7n.). Cp. O. ZT. 1121 
odtos ov, mpec Bu, dedpd por puver BrAerwv: Az. 1047 ovTos, oe 
Povo. 

403 ov 8’: a reproof of the meddling stranger. Cp. Isae. 
or. 8 § 24 od dé tis cb; coi de Th mpoorjKe Odrrew ; od yryvacKw 
oe. 

404 rédpnoov, an ironical rejoinder : “bring, yourself to 
do it,’—‘ have the goodness to do it.’ (Not, ‘dare.’) Cp. 
ORG ott aes 481.—d ppoveis, ‘if thou comprehendest’ 
(the question). Not, ‘if thou art sane’—which would be too 
strong here.—to-ropé with double acc., like épwrd; Eur. Ph, 621 
Tt p» io Topets TO00E; 
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407 d\cdboowy pérora (adv., cp. O. 7. 883), suffering a delusion 
of the eyes. Cp. 863: Hor. C. 3. 27. 39 (au me) Ludit tmago| 
Vana? Leas, 

409 Ska: for the plur., cp. 64.—The division of the 
verse between two speakers (dvreAaB7) gives vivacity: cp. 418, 
876. 

AIX Slkawos: cp. 348. 

4I2 mowldas (i): cp. 1121: for zocéAos with ref. to 
subtlety, see on O. Zi 130 7 roxthwdds SHéyé. 

415 f. ivropotpevos = épwrwevos, A Comparatively rare use 
of this passive; so Her. 1. 24 kdAnOévras toropéecOar ei te 
A€youev.—od oryndds e&: as Creon calls the @vAcE a AadAnpa, 
Ant. 320. Possibly an echo of Eur. Suppl. 567 Ady’, a 7 
Bovr\a* Kat yap ov orypdds e&: where the phrase alludes to the 
rhetoric of the herald Copreus. 

418 xdrowa, z.¢., thou knowest whom I mean: O. 7. 1048 
doris karoide Tov BotHp ov evvéerer. 

419 ‘iv tn’ dyvolas dpgs. If these words are sound, they 
mean, ‘on whom you look with (affected) ignorance.’ There 
is little force in the objection that Iolé is not actually present : 
the Messenger is calling up the recent scene (314—3109), 
which is so fresh in their minds. The real question is,;—could 
tn’ dyvolas be thus used,—as = ‘zw7¢h’ (not ‘from’) ‘ignorance’? 
Elsewhere t76 denotes some external accompaniment of action, 
as (1) sound, iro ovplyywv: or silence, im ebdypov Bons (£1. 
630): (2) Zéght, b7d Aaprddwv: (3) a pressure from without, as 
bro parrtlywr. 

On the whole, I do not feel sure that there is a corruption. 
If there is, it probably lies deep. 

421 f. rls wé0ev potdov: Od. 1. 170 tis rdbev els avdpav ; 
Eur. £7. 779 tives | rev ropeverO’ ;—répa is much better here 
than wapwv, a corruption which may have been induced by 
podwv above. In 431, on the other hand, the emphasis of 
mapev is fitting. 

423 f. moddotow dordv answers tolots dvOpdrovot ;—dyopG : 
372 n.—tatraé y : Iolé’s name and birth: ye hints that more is 
In reserve. 

425 If the Ms. vat be genuine here, it stands, of course, 
extra metrum, as in Eur. £ TZ. 742 vai. | weiow ode «.7.A. 
There, too, it has good ms. authority, but is omitted by Dindorf. 
Here, perhaps, it might indicate a moment of embarrassment 
on the part of the herald, who now sees that he is detected. 
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The ye after «A%ew makes vat unnecessary, but proves nothing 


- against it. 


raird : other places where tragic metre proves this form are 
O. T. 1343 fr. 771 od yap te Bovdss tadtd Kai Spduov rédos : 
Eur. Jed. 564 és taird Geinv. But metre proves ravrév in five 
places of Soph. (O. 7. 325: O. C. 612, 1419: Ph. 546, 1256), 
as in Aesch. Zum. 625, Eur. Ov. 1280, etc. Aristophanes 
uses both forms (/Vud. 663 tairo, Lg. 319 Tardy, etc.). 

426 The antithesis is between the whole phrases, Sé«know 
being the important word in the first, and éfaxp:Bécar in the 
second. éfaxp. Aoyov means here, ‘to render a statement 
precise, by bringing definite evidence in support of it. 

427 molav Séknow; This idiom, so common in colloquial 
Attic (Ar. Ach. 61 f., etc.), is alien from tragedy; but 
Schneidewin and others quote Eur. Helen. 566 EA. & xpdvios 
Mav as Sapaptos és xépas. | ME. qolas dauapros; (‘how ? 
‘wife’?’). 

429 f. eyo Sdpapra ; Another colloquialism: cp. Ar. Lys. 
529 f. éravopbuacampev dv buds. | —tpets ypas; dewov ye A€yets 
Kov TAQTOV epovye.—rtovSe tls K.7.A.; Ph. 444 Todtov otc «i Lov 
Kupel ; 

431 The emphatic oot seems better here than cov. It 
may be noted that, instead of tjxovcev, we should usu. have 
#kovea: see on O. C. 6. 

432 f. 4 Avdla (sc. yuvy)= Avdy (70), Omphalé. The 
adj. Avévos (frequent in poetry) is used by Soph. in fr. 728 
Avota diGos. And as in fr. 49 he has Avdyjs (for Avdias) xepxidos, 
so here he admits the converse licence.—é tho8’ epws havels, the 
love for her, as it was manifested,—qave/s implying that this 
manifestation was sudden and violent,—like a fire blazing 
forth: cp. Aesch. Pers. 353 jpfev pev, d déorowa, Tod Tavtos 
xaxod | pavels ddAdotwp 7 KaKos daiwwv wofév.—For this third 
clause, reiterating the sense of the first (ds ratrns 36@p x.7.A.), 
see on Ant. 465—468. 

434 f. dmoorftw: cp. £1 912 rHod droorqva oreyns : 
Thuc. 7. 28 droorjvat é« SixeAlas. Here a prose-writer would 
have said rather peraoryjTw,.—vocotvr. dypetv: the dat. is bold, 
but does not warrant suspicion ; it follows the analogy, partly 
of duadéyeoai tut, but more especially of piroveseiy reve (Plat. 
Legg. 731 A), oracle twi (id. Hep. 556 £): the notion is, 
‘to hold a silly controversy with a madman.’ Cp. the schol., od 
yap piroverkyow mpos avrov, 
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436 f. wpds oe tod...Ards: O. C. 250.—vdros: the vores 
mayos of Oeta (1191), as conceived in this play, is well-wooded 
(1195 f.). It was sacred to Zeus (200 n.).—katarrpémrovtos : 
cp. Ph. 729 Oelw rupi rapdpars, Oitas irép 0x Ouv. 

&krepys Adyov, ‘steal the story away,’ ze. ‘keep back from 
me that which ought to be told.’ Cp. Plat. ep. 449 c doxets 
...€L00s GAoV ov TO €AdxLOTOV exKA€tTELY TOD Adyou, tva pH SveAOys: 
‘you seem to be cheating us out of a whole chapter which is a 
very important part of the story’ (Jowett).—Not, § falsify your 
story.’—Distinguish the use of ékx\érmew as=éfararay in 
Ph. 55: 

438 ff. Deianeira argues:—(1) 438—448: he need not 
fear that she will feel rancour against Heracles or Iolé: 
(2) 449—454: falsehood would be disgraceful for him,—and, 
if his motive were kind, useless: (3) 455 f.: detection would 
be certain: (4) 457 ff.: he need not be afraid of paining her. 
(5) In vv. 461—467 she returns to the first topic. 

kak, here opp. to xpyory: one who is capable of rancour. 
(Not, ‘cowardly.’)—rév0pérev: human nature generally; not 
tavopdv: the latter would be at once less delicate and less 
pathetic.—xalpew...rots avrois, to delight in the same things: 
petaorn mdvrwv yAvKv. 

441 f. "Epon pév vov, like O. Z. 31 Qeotoe pév vev: so in 
Ionic prose, as Her. 4. 145 ovros pév vuv radra éerpnoce.— 
dvravicrarat; like the athlete who rises, when called by the 
herald, and presents himself for the contest: Her. 8. 59 ev 
Tota. dywou ot mpoeLaviordmevot (Z.¢., defore they are thus 
summoned) pariLovrar. So Plut. Sud. 7 (with ref. to a contest 
for the consulship) dvravioraro § airé Mapios.—és xetpas, with 
dvravioratar: a terse way of saying, ‘so as to come to close 
quarters’; O, C, 835 tay’ eis Bacavov  xepdv: tb. 975 és 
xetpas HAOov. Plut. Zhes. 5 ayxeuaxor kat parwora 3% wavrwv 
eis xetpas wOetoOa. (to push forward to close quarters) rots 
évavtions pewalykdres. 

aéxrns Srws. No one can parry the adroit and rapid blows 
of Erés. His antagonist fares like the barbarian opposed to 
the skilled pugilist (Dem. or. 4 § 40),—6 mAnyeis det ts TAHYHS 
exerat, Kav érépwoe Taraéys, exeio€ elow at xeipes* TpoBadrArcoOar 
3 7) BXérew évavriov ovr’ oldev ovr’ ede. 

ov Kadds gpover: cp. Eur. fr. 271 "Epwra & ootis pa Oedv 
kpive. péyav | kal tov dravtwv Saovwv tréprarov, | 7 oKatds 
ori, i) kadwv ameipos dv | obK olde Tov pEéyioTov dvOpwrors Bedv. 
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443 Apxe kal Gcdv: so of Kizprs, fr. 856. 13 tiv’ ob radalovo’ 
és tpis ékBadXe Gedv; 1b. 15 Avos tupavvel rAcvpdver. 

444 Kdpod ye: instead of saying kat Bporwy, she touchingly 
refers to her own experience; she, certainly, (ye,) can attest the 
Love-god’s power.—7és 8’ od clearly goes with what follows ; it 
would be weak as a parenthesis (ras 8 ov;).—olas y éyod, by 
assimilation to érépas, instead of ofa y éyw: Thuc. 7. 21 mpds 
avdpas toApnpovs olovs Kai “AOnvaiovs. The ye means, ‘a poor 
mortal like myself.’ It should not be transposed and placed 
after yarépas (‘and another 700’). 

445 f. rape 7 dv8pi: for re irregularly followed by 7 (447), 
cp. Plat../om 535 D Os av...xkain 7 év Ovoiats Kai éoprats, pndev 
atokwhexws TovTwv, 7) Pofytar.—rpSe Ty vdow, the violent passion 
of love: cp. 544: this was prob. the sense in fr. 615 (from the 
Phaedra), vooovs 5 avaykyn tas Oenratovs pepe. But in 4g 
the meaning is different.—pepwrés; for the active sense, cp. 
O. TZ. 969. 

447 f. rod pnStv atoxpod, that which is in no way of a shameful 
kind (generic pj): cp. Ant. 494 Tov pndev dpGas...Trexvopwevwr * 
Ph, 409 pydev dikatov.—pns esol kaxod twos. As we could say, 
TO py esol Kakov te (‘what is not any ill to me’), so here it 
seems simplest to carry on the rod: though it is not necessary 
to do so. 

This is a remarkable passage, and it is of some moment to 
understand it rightly. The meaning is not merely that Iolé’s 
relation to Heracles was excused by the omnipotence of Erés. 
Concubinage (raAAaxia) was not merely tolerated by Athenian 
opinion, but, in some measure, protected by law (see ag., Lys. 
or. 1 § 31: Isae. or. 8 § 39). Its relation to the life of the 
family is illustrated by the Andromache of Euripides; for 
though Andromaché is Trojan, and Hermioné Spartan, the 
sentiments are Athenian, 

But is Deianeira in earnest here; or is she feigning 
acquiescence, to reassure Lichas? Presently she tells the 
Chorus that she cannot endure to share her home with Iolé 
(539—546). Probably Sophocles meant her to be sincere in 
both places, ‘The faith in her own power to bear the trial is 
natural at this moment of excilement and suspense. Not less 
so is the reaction, when she knows the worst, and has had 
time to think. 

449 f. ovk tort rair’s GAN «7.A.: 26, ‘it is impossible that 
I should have bitter feelings towards Heracles or Iolé (and so 
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the danger which you may fear is imaginary); dw you, on the 
other hand, if you are withholding the truth, are doing wrong.’ 
—paldv...écpavOdvers: cp. 336 f. : 

451 f. atrov=ceavrov: O. C. 929 alcxtves ody | TH 
adros abrod.—brav OéAys «.7.4.: the form is general, but the 
reference is to this particular case: when you wish to prove 
kind (by sparing pain), you will be found the reverse (cp. 458). 
—For dp0qoa, cp. Ant. 709. 

454 «ip, a deadly thing (PA. 42, 1166): mpdcerr, said of 
a quality or a repute which attaches toa man: AZ. 1079 déos 
yap @ mpocectw-aicxivn & duod: cp. 7. 521. 

455 Snows 8 Afoes «.7.A.: and as for the hope of your 
escaping detection, not even that comes to pass (as a result of 
reticence) Cp. O. 7: 1058 ov av yévoiro Tot’, Ors... | ...00 
gave toipov yévos. Instead of saying, ovd av totro yiyverat, 
omws Anoes, the speaker puts Srws 8 Ajoes first, to mark the 
fresh hypothesis. 

457 f. 8éSoxas...rapBets: for the substituted synonym, cp. 
347f.: O. Z: 54 add’ cirep apgeas rhode yys, dowep Kpatels.— 
rotro, emphatic: cp. PA. 912. 

460 mdcloras avip els: cp. O. C. 563.—¥ynye does not 
necessarily denote wedlock: Eur. Zro. 44 (of Cassandra) yapet 
Bratws oxdriov "Ayapeuvov Néxos.—B4 = Hdyn: O. TZ. 968. 

462 f. avéyxar’: so Plat. Legg. 762 a (quoted by Campbell) 
ais pev Owrreias treikovtes dveldn Hepecbwoav ev tary TH TOAEL: 
z.¢., ‘have reproaches for their reward.’ (For the normal use, 
cp. Phaedr. 245 B epéoOw ta vixyrypia.) The irony of 
féperOar dveidn is less open than in such phrases as zév6y 
Kaprodo Oa. or daxpva kepdaivey: we might rather compare our 
own phrase, ‘ to come off second-best’ (instead of ‘victorious ’). 

Se re, 08" el..evraxeln, (€véyxart) dv (dvedos). For the 
ellipse of the optat., cp. 22. 364 tis os 8 ovK épd tuys TvxELy, | 
ov?’ dv ot, cudpwv y’ ovoa (sc. épwys): Ph. 115 n. Though o88’ 
(‘not even’) goes closely with et, yet avis placed between them: 
cp. O. C. 272 ov8? dv a8 eytyvouny Kakds, 

évraxeln TH gidetv: the subject to the verb is surely Iolé. 
To make Heracles the subject is not impossible (Greek could 
be bold in such transitions),—but it would be excessively 
harsh. Deianeira has already implied that she believed Iolé 
to be enamoured of Heracles (444). 

évraxe(n admits of two explanations: I prefer the first. 
(1) ‘Though she be utterly adsorbed in her love’: lit., melted 
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into it,—with her whole soul irrevocably steeped in it. The 
metaphor is from pouring molten wax or metal into a mould, 
to which it cleaves. Extant examples of évryjxecOau show only 
the converse way of speaking, as if here we had 70 didreiv 
évraketn aury : i. I31I plcos Te yap, TaAXa.ov evrerne prow: fr. 
856. 7 evtijxerax yap (epws) TAEvpOVw doors Eve | Yur. (2) The 
other possible sense is, ‘be melted,’ ‘ languish,’ zwzfA love ; 76 
grey being then instrum. dat. This is, however, a weaker 
meaning, and less appropriate. For: (a) it would imply an 
unsatisfied longing; and (6) Deianeira’s thought is rather 
this:—‘I will not be harsh to her, even though she be resolved 
never to renounce his love.’ 

464 dxtpa: for the spelling, cp. O. Z. 13. 8 here 
emphasises the whole phrase @xripa...padcora: we cannot hold 
(with Blaydes) that 8) pddiora is for padiora dy, any more 
than that 6) woAN’ (153) is for woAAd 47. 

468 f. felrw kar otpov, go down the stream before the 
wind. For otpov, cp. 815. She means, ‘it is idle to dwell 
upon what cannot be undone.’—xakbv =amicrov, Wevdp (347). 
—rnpds Gddov «.7.A.: 2.¢., ‘if thou must use deceit, use it towards 
anyone rather than me’: cp. Ph. 1119 orvyepav éxe | Sdorotpov 
dpav ér’ addows. The parataxis makes the precept kaxdv | mpds 
&Aov elvar absolute in form, though it is only relative in sense: 
cp. 383 f.: Isocr. or. 6 § 54 mis ovK aloxpdr,...tiv pev 
Evpuryy...pectyv mwemounkévar tpotaiwv,...vTép b€ THs 
matpioos...pnde pilav paynv paiverOar pepaxnpevovs ; 

470 f. mQot Aeyotog: cp. L/. 1207 mifod Aé€yovm, Kovx 
dpaptyoea mote. The aor. imper. = ‘obey her,’—‘ do the thing 
which she urges’: while mel@ov would mean rather, ‘be 
persuaded’: cp. O. C. 1181. Here the context seems slightly 
in favour of wot, though the pres. is also quite admissible.— 
yovaikl Se: this simple dat. of the pers. with pévdoua, though 
not very rare, is less frequent than either (1) péupopal riva, 
El. 383 f., or (2) pépsbopiad Twi TL. 

472 f. aad, ‘Nay, then’: P#, 524. — Ovary Ppovotcay 
Ovqra.: Eur. fr. 796 domep be Ovqrov Kal TO oop npav ey, | 
oUTwW mpoonKke pnde THY Spyiv Exew | Abdvarov, doTis Twdpoveiv 
éxiotatar. Arist. Rhet, 2. 21 § 6 quotes from an unknown 
poet, aGavarov dpyjv pn piracoe Ovyrds wv: also (perh. from 
Epicharmus, as Bentley thought), 6vara yp tov Ovardv, ovk aOa- 
vata Tov Ovarov ppoveiv. Cp. Lith. Lic. 10. 7 § 8 ov xpy 8€ Kara rods 
mapawodvras avOpumiva ppovety avOpwroyv ovta ovde Ovyta 
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tov Ovntév, add’ ed? door evdexerar abavarile.—Adyvdpova seems 
best taken as acc. neut. plur, It is true that ayvwpor is usu. 
said of persons : but analogous compounds are often neut., as 
Ai. 1236 wéxpayas.. .irépdpova, Aesch. Cho. 88 ras eddpov’ ciza, 
For ayvépur, ‘inconsiderate,’ ‘not making fair allowance,’ cp. 
O. C. 86: and below, 1266. 

474 Kptouat : midd., ‘keep my knowledge to myself’: but 
it is not practically different from xpvyw here. A midd. force 
is better marked in Az. 647 dive 7 adnra kal havévta Kpvrretar 
(hides in itself), and 2. 246 xdpa...xpuyapevov. The only other 
examples of the simple midd. «pvmromot are late, though the 
midd. dwoxpvmropar and éixpvimropuat were frequent. 

475 torw yap orws: this is not the yap which merely pre- 
faces a statement (O. Z. 277): rather it refers to v. 474: ‘the 
truth,—/or it has still to be told by me.’ 

476 ff. rairns 6 Sevods tpepos: the article is explained by the 
preceding verse :—‘It is as he says: she inspired that strong 
passion (of which he has spoken, 431 f.).’ This is a compressed 
way of making two admissions,—‘love was the real motive, and 
she was the object of that love.—Some commentators hold 
that 6 Savds here means simply, ‘very’ (or ‘ most’) £ potent.’ 
The evidence for this supposed use of the article does not seem 
sufficient to establish it. 

mod’; referring to a time before the death of Iphitus: cp. 
359-—Hpaxdf: on the form cp, 233 n.—&qd0e: cp. Eur. Suppl. 
288 ape yap dupAG€ te (‘a pang shot through my heart also’). — 
riod’ after tattys: Ant. 296.— wodipopos: the adj., though 
proleptic, takes the art.: cp. O. C. 1088 rov evaypov reXevdoar 
Aédyxov. —Trarpios : a somewhat rare fem., used either (1) for 
metre’s sake, as here, and Eur. Suppd. 1146 dika | matpwos: or 
(2) for euphony, as Aesch. Ag. 210 ratpwous xépas, Eur. Her. 
810 Tysds matpwous. Cp. 533: O. C. 751. 

479 Kal rd mpds ke(vov, what is on Azs side (in his favour) too: 
QO. TL. 1434 mpos ood yap ovd’ 0d ppaow. 

483 «rr rHvd' Gpapr., instead of ei tu 705 Guapt.: O. C. 88 
tavtnv (instead of rovr’) éXefe wadAav.—vépes=vomilers, O. C. 
879. 

484 f. ye piv 8): as ZV. 1243 opa YE bey 7] «.7.X,—kelvou 
re kal onv «7A: Eur, PA. 762 cov te tHv 7’ wiv xapu. 

480 f. orépye: cp. Eur, And, 213, where Andromaché is 
giving Hermione the same kind of advice xen} yap yuvatka, 
Kav Kax@ mover SoA}, | orépyetv, auAAGY 7 OVK Exe Hpovypatos. — 
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Adyous obs efras és rHvS’, alluding to the assurance given in 462 ff.: 
for és, ‘with regard to,’ cp. 2. 1053. The reference is not 
to Deianeira’s reception of Iolé in 310 —334.—épréSos, unalter- 
ably,—z.e., so that the promise shall be kept: cp. 827: P2. 
1197 tof rod euredov. The conjecture éuméSous is plausible, 
but not necessary. 

488 f. Either radX’ or xepotv ought logically to be absent. 

490 xat emphasises $povotpev (‘1 do think thus’): cp. 314, 
600. 

vécov y’ éraxrdy e€apotpeda, lit., ‘Zake wp (the burden of) a 
trouble which I should drzng upon myself,—viz., the anguish of 
a vain fight against all-conquering “Epws. The schol. rightly 
explains éraxrdv by av@aiperov: as does the schol. on Eur. PA. 
343 yapwv éraxrov atav. This view is confirmed by the presence 
of ye, meaning, ‘at any rate I shall not add to my own woes.’ 
For a parallel use of ézayeoOa, cp. Lys. or. 4 § 19 7oAd peitw 
aupdopay euavtd...erayayécGar: Dem. or. 19 § 259 avdaiperov 
avtots érdyovtat dovAciav, For eapotpela cp. Od. 10. 84 evOa K 
aumvos avyp Sowrs eEnparo pioGods (‘take up,’ Ze, ‘win’). The 
simple aipoyor is often so used, with ref. either to ‘winning’ a 
prize, or ‘taking up’ a burden (O. 7: 1225 dpetoGe révOos, Ant. 
907 npopnv rovov). This atpoyo. can be replaced by the rarer 
e€aipowar just as Pepopar, in a like sense (462 n.), by the rarer 
exhepopat: L/. 60 Ka€evéyxwpat KrE€os. 

Bcoiot Surpaxotvtes: Ant. 1106 avaykn 8 ovdyl dvopayyréov. 
The compound means, ‘to wage an up-hill fight’: cp. dvaroety, 
dvoGavareiv. For the masc. plur., used by a woman with ref. 
to herself, cp. ZZ. 399, Eur. Hee. 5rr. 

493 Adywv +: the elision gives a quasi-caesura: cp. PA. 
IO1.—)dyov...émurrodds = ‘mandates consisting in words’ (de- 
fining gen.), z.2., her (verbal) messages to Heracles, as distin- 
guished from the dupa. Sophocles, like Aesch., uses éructoAy 
only in the general sense of ‘mandate’ (OQ. C. 1601, Az. 781): 
Eur. uses it also with ref. to a written letter (7 4. 111 etc). 

494 ff. mpocappdca, lit., ‘adjust’; ze, ‘give in fitting re- 
compense.’ But Deianeira’s choice of the word has been 
influenced by her secret thought,—already turned towards the 
philtre which she would agply to Heracles: cp. 687 éws 
vw aptixpioTov dppocayst mov. And at the same time the word 
is unconsciously ominous (cp. 767 mpoomrvccerat). 

This is the first mention of the fateful gift. An unobtrusive 
significance is given to it by two traits of expression, (1) ddpa 
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is drawn into the relative clause (O. C. 907), and resumed, 
with a light emphasis, in cai radr’: cp. PA. 1247 d y eAaBes 
Bovdats gnats, | radw peOetvar tadra, (2) A pause follows the 
second foot of the verse (ayys). Cp. 27 n. 

dyys is not meant to be in contrast with dépys (493): it is 
here a mere synonym for it (cp. 457). épev is used with ref. 
to the robe in 602, 622, 758, 774. Cp. O. C. 354 pavrel’ 
dyovoa mdvra (=epovea), On the other hand in 183 dyovr’ 
dzrapyés, and 751 aywy tporaia «.7.A., an attendant train is 
implied.—8(kava : cp. 409.—d&e is explained by owv w. orddo: it 
should not be taken with zoAA@, nor as=detpo (O. TZ: 7). After 
496 Deianeira and Lichas go within. The messenger retires. 

497—530 First oraopov. Strophe (497—506) = antistrophe 
(507—516): epode 517—5 30. 

In the scene which has just ended, testimony has been 
borne to the omnipotence of Love (441 ff.). The Trachinian 
maidens-set out from this theme. Thence they pass to another, 
which the same scene might well suggest. Deianeira, the 
much-tried wife, has now a rival in the affections of her lord. 
The Chorus recall a far-off day, when, in her youthful beauty, 
she was the prize for whom Heracles strove with Achelois. 

497 péya te oPdvos...vikas=peyaobevy twa viknv: the victory 
which she carries off is the glorious proof of her might. Cp. 
O. C. 1088 obéver rivixetw.— exéperar: See ON 4QT. - 

498 ff. Qcav, a monosyll.: cp. 183.—wapéBav: for the aor. 
(where English uses the pres.), cp. PA. 1289 drwpoo. It is 
better not to dwell on stories which ascribe weakness to the 
gods: Pind. O. 1. 35 é€ore 0 avdpt damev eorxds dudt dayrdver 
Kara: 2b. 9. 40 érel 76 ye NowWopHoat Geods | éxOpa codia. 

Kpovi$ay: Zeus is kar éoyyv so called, though his two 
brothers had the same father. Cp. the Homeric hymn to 
Aphrodité (4. 38), xaé te tod (Zeus), evre Oédou, TuKWas PpEvas 
eLaragotoa, | pyidiws ouveuite Katabvytjoe yuvaréiv, | “Hpys 
éxeAaGodoa,—od déyw: implying religious edpyuia: cp, Z/. 1467 
ei 0 ereote véneris, od NEeyo. 

501 tov tvvxov “Aisav: O. C. 1559 évvvxiwv avaé. Cp. Z2. 
15. 187 tpels yap Tt €x Kpovov cipev adeAdeot, ods Texe Petn, | Zevs 
Kal éyw, tpitatos 8 ’Aidys evépovtw avacowv. The allusion is to 
Pluto carrying off Persephoné. 

502 Tocasawva, the regular Homeric form: L, which has 
rooetdbwva here, conversely gives roaedawviw (where Toceduviw 
is most probable) in O. C. 1494. Poseidon was as little true 
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to Amphitrité as Zeus to Hera: Propert. 2. 26. 46 Ve eplunus 
Jratri par in amore Lovi.—rwaxropa yalas = évvociyaioy, evooi- 
xGova: Hom. hymn. 22. 2 yains xwytnpa Kat atpvyérowo Oadac- 
ons. 

: 503 ff. emt rdv8’...dnourw, to win Deianeira as bride (pre- 
dicate): for the prep., Cp. Ph: 591 ért Tovroy... | ...7A€ovow : 
Xen. Cy. 1. 2. 9 oTav...e&in...e7t Onpav.—apodlyvor: the prep. 
expresses the idea, “two? ; the second part of the compound 
suggests that of « stalwart,’ ‘vigorous.’ Thus the epithet is of 
the same class as d/ctodAa (O. C. 1055), said of ¢zvo persons who 
are travelling. It seems more likely that Sophocles here used 
apdcyvos with an original boldness, than that he was directly 
thinking of the Homeric éyxeow dpuduyvouow (2. 13. 147): 
where the adj. has been explained as (a) ‘having a yviov, a 
limb (of iron), at each end,’—the Adyyy, and the cavpwryp : or 
(2) ‘having a aes) curved (yv) on both sides’: but Leaf ad 
loc. suggests (¢) ‘bending to either side,’ ‘elastic.’ The primary 
notion of yvior is, ‘a flextble limb.’ 

Other explanations of dudpiyvo here are these :—(1) ‘With 
massive limbs,’—audé being intensive. (2) ‘Dexterous com- 
batants’: cp. dudwegos. (3) ‘Of dissimilar forms,’—z.e2, man 
and bull. 

karéBav, 77 certamen descenderunt.—Xen. An. 4. 8. 27 nywvi- 
Covro 6 aides k.7.A,...Kal Kady Oéa eyévero* modXol yap Kare- 
Byoav. —mpd yapor, ‘for it,’ z.e., to win it (=trép): not, ‘ defore 
it? In zpo, just as in “for? the two notions are closely linked. 
Cp. O. 7. 134 po rod Aaverios (on his behalf): £2. 495 po 
Taovoe (on this account). 

506 f. méprAnnta: schol. rAnydv peota: cp. 50 mavddxput’. 
(It is over-refining to explain it as referring to the various mds 
of blow, 517 f.)—mayxovira 7’: the dust raised by the combat 
is the proverbial symbol of violent effort: neither can win 
akovitt. Cp. Ov. Am. 1. 15. 4 Praemia militiae pulverulenta 
segui. Ovid may have had zayxovira in mind when he de- 
scribed Heracles and Acheloiis as throwing handfuls of dust 
at each other (Jez. 9. 35 f.): lle cavis hausto spargit me pulvere 
palmis, | Inque vicem fulvae tactu flavescit arenae. For the 
accumulated compounds of as, cp. 660 f.—éjAOov HON: 159 
n.—bdra (= abAovs) ayovov; cp. Ph. 507 dvacictwy movwy 
abn. 

507 f. motapod o0évos: cp. 38: Z7..13. 248 aOévos Idopevjos.— 
retpadpov = tetpackeAovs (schol.): lit., ‘erect upon four legs’: 
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elsewhere always epithet of four horses yoked abreast, or of 
the chariot drawn by them.—doécpe ratpov, a periphrasis ex- 
pressing his dread aspect: cp. O. C. 1568 o@pa 7 | avixcrov 
xuvos: Verg. Aen. 6. 289 et forma tricorports umbrae (Geryon). 

Acheloiis fights, then, as the evapy7s tatpos,—not merely 
as the avdpetw xdter Bovrpwpos (12). Sophocles is here following 
the traditional version. ‘The Homeric Scamander, in conflict 
with Achilles, voars ‘like a bull’ (ueuvxws wire ratpos, J/. 21. 
237). evred0ev oppnbevtes (says the schol. there) tov “AyeAdov 
é€ravpwoav ‘Hpaxrdt aywvigopevov. The taurine form was 
given to Acheloiis, in that combat, by Archilochus (schol. 2d.), by 
Pindar (schol. /Z. 21. 194), and by the logographer Pherecydes 
(Apollod. 2. 6. 5): perhaps, too, by Panyasis, the author of an 
epic “Hpaxdea. 

509 am’ Oinadav: a town in Acarnania, on the west bank of 
the Acheloiis. It was about ten miles from the mouth of that 
river, which is described by Thuc. (2. 102) as és Oadacoav.. 
eftels map Oiviadas kal tyv wodAw avrots Tepttyuvagwr. The head 
of the Acheloiis appears on coins of Oeniadae. 

510 Baxxlas: Ans, 1122 Baxyed, Baxyav | 0 patporodw 
@jBav | vaerdv. Heracles was born at Thebes (116 n.). 

511 f. wadtvrova, ‘back-bent,’ is a general epithet, referring 
to the shape of the bow; not to its being ‘drawn back’ in 
shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ after the shot. It seems 
properly to have denoted a bow of which the curvature was in 
a direction contrary to that in which the archer bent the bow 
when drawing it. 

Adyxas, two spears, in Homeric fashion: cp. 72 3. 17 f, 
where Paris is armed with céumvda réka, Epos, and dvo dodpe.— 
péradov, the club, made from a wild-olive tree which Heracles 
had plucked up by the roots on Mount Helicon: cp. Theocr. 
25. 206 ff., where he carries this Bdxrpov in his right hand, and 
his bow in the left: Apoll. Rh. 2. 34 xadavpora te tpnxeiayv | 
...6pertpepéos Korivoto,—tiwdeowv would suit Adyxas (ZZ. 12. 298 
dvo dotpe twaccwrv) as well as fdéradov, but not réfa, for which a 
word such as éyoy or voor must be supplied: cp. n. on 
353-—The picture is not distinct; his right hand must wield 
the club; his left may hold either bow or spears,—the other 
weapon being slung about him. As to the archer type of 
Heracles, here partly blended with the hoplite, cp. PA. 727. 

513 f. odds here simply=é6u0d: Hermann compares 
Mosch, 2. 48 dovol 8 éoracay iyod ea’ dppvos aiyiadoio | Pures 
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dorrFSynv.—teav (epic =récav) és pérov: so Theocr. 22. 183 
(of a fight) 6 & eis péecov 7\vfe Avyxeds.—dexéov; the plur., as 
Ant. 630 umatas Aexewv, O. ZT. 821 A€xy... 70d Oavdvros. 

515 f. pdva 8’: whereas in an ordinary dywy there were 
several fafdodyou.—etrextpos: in Axt. 795 the epithet of a 
bride: here, of the goddess who gives fair brides to men.—év 
péow here refers to the umpire as an impartial judge between 
two competitors.—faPSovdpe (=eppaBdovepne). The officials 
who maintained order in the contests at the great festivals were 
called paBdotdyo: Thuc. 5. 50 &v 76 aydu vrd Tov paBdodxwv 
mAnyas élafev. The term included the notion of ‘umpire’: 
Plat. Prot. 338 a weibecGé por faBdodxov Kal émiaotaryy kai 
arpvtaviv eeaGat, Os viv Pvrage TO pétpiov pyKos THY Adywv 
éxatepov. The verb paBdovopuety occurs only here, and paBdove- 
pos itself is post-classical: but cp. Hesych. (s. v. papdou), Kat 6 
BpaBevriys paBdovopos. 

517 tér wv xepos x.7.X. In this compressed description of 
the fight, the two combatants figure alternately. (1) Heracles 
deals blows with his fists (xepés +drayos),—then retires a little, 
and sends a shaft from his twanging bow (réfv zarayos). 
(2) Acheloiis charges, and the hero’s club rattles on his horns 
(kepdtwy zatayos). (3) Then Heracles, turning to the wrestler’s 
arts, endeavours to grapple with Acheloiis, to spring upon his 
back (dpotrdexror kAlyanes). (4) The tauriform god butts at 
his adversary (perérwv mAjypara). And the account fitly closes 
with the words, orovos dyoiv. 

For jv (pev)...4v 8, cp. Ant. 806, 

518 avdptySa = avayié, suggesting the confusion of sounds. 
The form is a rare one: but Nicander has appiydnv (Alex. 570, 
Ther. 912). Cp. 839 dpprya. 

keparav. A prominent mention is given to the horns, since 
the story was that Heracles broke off one of them. Cp. Ovid 
M. 9. 85 rigidum fera dextera cornu | Dum tenet, infregit, 
truncaque a fronte revellit. Acheloiis ransomed it by giving his 
conqueror the horn of Amaltheia, or cornucopia (Apollod. 2. 
7. 5). ‘This gift, which Heracles transterred as the bride-price 
to Oeneus, was explained as a symbol ot the increased fertility 
gained by works which altered the course of the Acheloiis 
(Strabo 10, p. 458). 

520 ‘vv with plur. subj,: the so-called schema Pindaricum: 
Hes. Theog. 825 nv éxatdv xepadaidcp. 2b. 321): Pind. fr. 75. 


15 tore BadXerae tor fa apBpotrav xOov eparai | iwv ofa: 
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Eur. Jon 1146 evqv 8 vdavrat ypdpuacw roid vdat. In this 
constr., the sing. verb always precedes the plur. subject. ‘As 
the sing. is the general and the plur. the particular, we have 
not so much a want of concord as an afterthought’ (Gilder- 
sleeve, Introd. to Pindar, p. Ixxxviil.). The genuine examples 
in Pindar are not numerous. 

dppltdexrou KA(paxes. Ancient writers mention the xAipag 
as a wrestling trick, but do not explain it (Hesych. s. v. 
kdiwaxes: Pollux 3.155). The schol. here had evidently no 
clear notion of it: KAiuaxes: ai éravaBacers (a literal para- 
phrase) wapa 76 advw te kal Katw aitots otpédperOar ev TH 
payn. Hermann explains it thus;—the wrestler turns his 
adversary round, seizes him from behind, and springs on his 
back, so as to force him down. This may be the xAtyaé; 
but it is uncertain. 

At any rate xAuaxi€w was a familiar term in Greek wrestling: 
cp. Plato comicus IpéoBes fr. 2 xalpeis, otuat, perarertevoas 
avrov dvakAtpaxioas te (explained by Hesych. as daradalcas). 
For a like use of wrestling terms, cp. Ar. £g. 262 f. 

521 f.  perdrov...mdjypara, blows from the forehead 3 the 
bull is now butting (xupittwv) at Heracles. Schol.: of yap 
Tavpo. TOs KEpact kal LETWTOLS LAYOVTAL,—Tédvos, in the strenuous 
effort. Cp. Cic. Zuse. 2. 23. 56 (quoted by Billerbeck and 
others) pugiles etiam cum feriunt adversarium in iactandis 
cestibus ingemiscunt,—not from pain or fear, he adds, but 
because the very utterance helps to brace up the nerves (omne 
corpus tntenditur). 

524 f. rdavye, ‘seen afar,’ ‘distant’: Theog. 550 amd 
ThAravyéos Pawomevos oxorins: Ar. Wud. 281 ryehave’s oxoras: 
cp. tyrdwros (Ph. 216).—Others take it actively, ‘seeing 
(= giving a view) from afar’ (cp. TeoKOTOS). Diod. 1. 50 has 
this use: HS xWpas avrots ovvepyovons ™pos TO tyavyerrepov 
épav. But it seems less probable here.—rdv $v, emphatic (cp. 
266): the husband who was to be hers. 

526 téyd 8 parnpt pev ola dpdtw. The words ey dé parnp 
(if no others) are unquestionably corrupt. They have been 
explained to mean :—‘I speak as a mother’ (or ‘her mother’) 
‘might speak’: ze, with all a mother’s tender sympathy. If 
anything could increase the strangeness of such language, it 
would be the fact that the young maidens of Trachis are 
speaking of one who is old enough to be ¢hezv mother. 

I believe that éya has come irom ay4v, under the influence 
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of dpéto, The sense of the verse was, ‘And the strife goes on 
raging, as I describe’ (referring to vv. 517—-522). MATHP 
may well be a corruption of MAPTAT, a loss of P having been 
followed by a change of T to T. This may have happened 
after ayav had become éy®, with help, perhaps, from a remini- 
scence of E/. 233 dAN ody edvola y avdd, | waryp weed tis TOT. 
Cp. Hesychius papyd: papyaive, vBpile, evOovord, paiverar. 
Eur. 4. & 1005 6s vw dovov popyadvros écxe. I would read, 
then, dyav 8 papya pév, ofa dpdfw. The next words, rd 8 
apowelkyrov «.7.A., then fitly turn from the stubborn fight to her 
continuing suspense. 

527 f. &8ppo, in periphrasis, is sometimes little more than 
‘form,’ (Eur. /om 1261 © ravpopopdpov oppa Kydicod rarpos :) 
but here it refers specially to her anxious gaze: cp. Az. 139 
mehoBnpat | rrnvyas ws dupa medias. Since the words dsppa 
vipdas form one notion, the adj. is in the nom.: Ant. 794.— 
Aavov dppéver: awaits (the result) with a piteous look: cp. PZ. 
1130 7 Tov eAewwov opas. 

529 ard patpds dbap BéBaxev. Sophocles does not tell us 
whether Heracles took his bride away from her father’s home 
immediately after the fight. According to the common 
account Heracles and Deianeira remained with Oeneus for a 
considerable time after their marriage, while the hero did various 
exploits. (Apollod. 2. 7. 6: Diod. 4. 36, who speaks of three 
years.) Then, having accidentally slain a youth in the house 
of Oeneus, Heracles departed with his wife and infant son 
(Hyllus) to Trachis.—déap is not necessarily inconsistent with 
that version: it means merely that the result of the fight at 
once transferred Deianeira from the care of her mother to that 
of a husband. 

‘530 dore is preferable to Sonep (cr. n.) in the first foot of 

the glyconic verse: for this use of it, cp. 112, 367, 537, 699, 
703, 768, 1071.—*dpris éphpa: Schneidewin compares Anacreon 
fr. 52 ola te veBpov veoOnrea | yahabyvov, dar év VAy Kepoeaoys | 
aroAepbels ard pytpos ertronfy. The image is especially 
suitable to one who was destined to have no secure or 
permanent home. 

531—632 Second éreoodwv. Deianeira, re-entering from 
the house, confides to the Chorus her plan for regaining her 
husbana’s love: she will send him a robe, secretly anointed 
with a philtre.—Lichas enters (598); he receives the robe from 
her, and departs bearing uw to Heracles. 
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531 ff. pos (155): this is the only Attic instance of the 
epic tfpos.—é Eévos, merely as a guest from a distance; Lichas 
was no stranger to her (cp. 232, 310).—®poet seems to imply 
that their voices could be heard within, and that therefore she 
felt safe from sudden interruption.—rats aixp. wawcly: who 
charge him with messages to their kinsfolk and friends among 
the Oechalian captives with Heracles: these maidens were é£ai- 
pero (245).—ds ex’ &€68w : for ws denoting the intention, cp. PA. 
58.—Ovpaios fem., as L/. 313 Ouvpatov oixveiv: cp. 478 mratpa@os, 
and O. C. 751. 

534 f. 7d piv (adv.) refers to the recital which begins at 
Vv. 555: 7a 8’, to vv. 536 ff.—xepow is slightly emphasised by 
its place (cp. O. 7. 139 éxelvov 6 xravwv); her sense of wrong 
(ota zacxw) has prompted action.—ovykarocriovpévn : Some take 
the midd. as meaning, ‘to seek pity for myself from you.’ 
Rather it means simply, ‘to bewail (my woes) along with you’ 
(z.e., in your presence). So Her. 2. 121 arox\avoavra 7} KaTouK- 
Tigdpevov : 3. 156 xatorkticeto, pas...memovGevat x.7.A, 

536 Kopynv, as Theocr. 27. 65 texéwy tpodds, odkért Kwpa: 
but it is also said of a young wife (/Z. 6. 247 etc.).—é€evypévyy : 
see 1226. Deianeira’s first belief (309) has been changed by 
learning the vehemence of her lord’s new passion (359 f.: 
488 f.). 

537 f. wapeacSéSeypar «.7.A. Among the captives whom 
she has received into her house, there is one who is to be her 
rival. This suggests the comparison with the master of a 
trading vessel, who, along with the rest of his cargo, ships 
some merchandise which is destined to prove his ruin. The 
parallelism between $édprov and AwBnrov éurdAnna marks that 
the ¢0dpros, too, is disastrous: but the way in which it is so is 
left indefinite. There is no explicit reference to overloading.— 
For wapecSéSeypar cp. Arist. De part. anim. 1 (p. 662 @ g) 
avayKaiov...mrapeadéxerOau 7d vypov aa TH Tpopy (= ‘to receive 
incidentally’). So, here, the mapa seems to mean strictly, 
‘have received as an incident of receiving the others’ (Iolé 
having come in among them); cp. waparoAXvvac etc. The 
objection to taking the prep. as =‘surreptitiously ’ (=AaOpatov 
in 377) is that Deianeira was the victim, not agent, of the 
fraud. 

AwByrdv in active sense, as PA. 607 AwByr’ én, words of 
contumely.—éproAnpa, a thing gained by traffic; here, an 
‘acquisition’ (in an ironical sense).—rijs eaijs dpevds with 
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AoByrdv: cp. the gen. after Avjsavryptos, 6€Opros, etc. It might 
also depend on the phrase AwByrov éurdAnwa as = BAaBy. 

539 f. 8% otca, both of us: O. Z. 1505 oddAapev OW dvre.— 
pias td xdairys: Eur. fr. 606 drav 8 vn" avdpds xAaivay ebyevovs 
wréons.—vmaykddiopa: Ant, 650. 

541 6...qpiv Kadotpevos=Sy yyets...€kahoduev: though in 
O. T. 8 6 maou Kdewos...kadovevos the dat. goes with the adj.— 
morés «.t.A.: cp. O. Z: 385 Kpéwy 0 mores, Ant. 31 Tov 
ayabov Kpéovra, 

542 olkovpia, sc. Sdpa: tot paxpod xpdvov (gen. of price), for 
the long time during which she has been his true wife. Cp. 
Eur. H. F. 1371 (Heracles bewailing Megara) cé 7’ ody dpoiws, 
& rahaw’, arwdeoa, | dowep ob Tapa A€xtp’ eowles acpadds, | 
pakpas diavtA0ve’ év dopos oixovpias. 

543 f. ovk émlorapar, am incapable of it: cp. 582: Ant. 
686.—1q8« ty véow, a very rare substitute for the cogn. accus. 
It is justified by the fact that voety is a word of such wide 
meaning; while tyde tH voow here signifies, gpwr. So in 
Aesch. P. V. 384, r7S€ TH vow vooeiv, the dat. really means, 
‘to be distempered in this special way’ (viz., by good sense). 

545 7d 8 a8 Evvouxetv: the inf. with art., placed at the 
beginning, gives an indignant tone: ‘but as to living...’ etc. 
Cp. Ant. 78 76 8& | Bia rodutav Spav epuv apyyavos. 

547—549 The text of this passage is, I believe, sound, 
though the diction is bold, and somewhat careless, ‘Ihe one 
nn (Lolé’s) is growing to the perfect flower, while the other 
(Deianeira’s) is declining. (Cp. Ar. Lys. 596 ris 8é yuvarkds 
apixpos 6 kaipds.) In what follows, these points may be noted. 

(1) dv, fem., refers to the two phases of 78y just mentioned. 
The gen. is partitive: ‘of (out of) these 7a, the eye delights 
in the av6os.’ Here dvfos is a shorter way of expressing rHv 
évOotvcav,—the 7/3 which is in its early bloom, 

(2) trav 8 tmexrpére m8. Here roy 3 ought in strictness 
to have been ris 8, sc. r9s POwovons 7Bys. But, in the poet’s 
thought, rév & means, ‘the other kind, —z.e., the women who 
represent the Oivovea By. The subject to trexrpére is not 
é¢0aApos, but the man implied by it (6 épdév). For the transition 
of thought from éfbarpés to the ferson, cp. Eur. Med. 1244 
(quoted by Wecklein), dy’, & rddawa xeip ui, AaBe Eidos, | 
AGB’, Epwe tpos PadrPida Auvrynpav Biov. 

(3) &papwdtey, said of the eye, means, to seize eagerly 
upon the beautiful sight (cp. Hor. Sat 2. 5.53 Sic tamen ut 
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limis rapias etc.). So we can speak of ‘snatching’ a glance, 
or of the eyes ‘ drinking in’ beauty. 

(4) 6p0arpds: the swift and ardent g/ance of the lover is 
often mentioned in Greek poetry : see esp. fr. 431 Touvd ev 
ower Aiyya Onparnpiav ie €pwTos, aotpamrny TW OppaTwv, Exel. 

50 f. ‘air otv, for this reason, then: the pron. is 
adverbial: cp. Aesch. Pers. 159 tatra a Aurote’ ixdvw xypvoeo- 
atdApous Sduous: Ar. Vesp, 1358 tatr’ ovv wept pov dédorke 12) 
diapbapd.—mdéo1g was in Attic mainly a poetical word; but 
Arist. uses it, as Pol. 7. 16. 18 drav 7 Kat mpocayopevOy roars: 
where, as here, it denotes the recognised or legal status.— 
kaAfjrat is right here, because there is a real anxiety: kadcirat 
(which would be fut., like «a\et in £7. 971,) would imply too 
much certainty. caNirak suits moos (‘bear the name of 
husband’); cp. 149: but dvyp, denoting here a clandestine 
relationship, requires 7 to be supplied. Cp. 561. 

dvfip: Ze. paramour. Cp, the sarcasm of the comic poet 
Pherecrates (fr. incert. 5) on Alcibiades :—otk Oy avijp yep. [Z.e., ére 
véos ov] AAKiBiadys, ws doxe?, | AVP ATrATav TOV yuvatKDY eoTL a 

553 f. ‘The mss. have 4 8’ exo | Avrfhpiov Adwnpa. For the 
adj., cp. ZZ. 635 Avrnpious | edxas...deyuatwv: 7b. 1490 710d av 
Kakav povov yevorto tév mada Avtypiov: fr. 687 1d pebdew 
anuovns Avtypiov. Clearly, then, Avrjpiov is sound: and it 
must mean, as everywhere else, ‘giving deliverance.’ The 
corrupt word is Avrnpa: it has displaced some word of which 
Autypov could be the epithet. I believe that Sophocles wrote 
Adpypa, ‘a means of relief’ Hesychius shows that this noun 
was not only current, but tolerably familiar; for he has Addap: 
Awdypa,—using it to explain the rarer form. The corruption 
into Avrnua probably arose through a marginal gloss, Avays, on 
AuTyptov. 

Deianeira is here speaking of an expedient which gives her 
some hope, indeed, but no assured confidence (590 f.). This 
exactly suits the usage of Awday and its derivatives, which 
denote the alleviation of evil,—not its complete removal. Cp. 
Al. 61 éred) Todd eAipyoev rovov. Thuc. 6. 12 dard vooov 
peyadys Kal rod€nov Bpaxd te Nehwdyxapev. Plat. Legg. 854 c 
civ pev cor Spdvte Taira Awfpa te 7d voonua. Thuc. uses 
Awdnows, ‘abatement’ (4. 81 rod wod€uov), Deianeira, in 
bethinking her of the philtre, has found that which holds out 
a promise of deliverance, and asswages, though it does not 
cure, her pain,—a urepvoy Awa, 
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- 78’ iptv dpdow: the words mean strictly that the story will 
follow the course—z.e., will exhibit the line of thought—by 
which the remedy has been found. 

555 f. iv po: the imperf., because she has now used it.— 
mort belongs in sense to 8apov, as though we had é606y zoré. 
If the comma after @npés were omitted, and 7v joined with 
Kexpupmevoy (as = €xéxpumto), then zoré would go with the verb: 
but Kexpupmévoy seems to be an afterthought.—madadv, because 
she has had it long; dépxatov, because he lived long ago. ‘This 
emphasis on the past is natural in one who is looking back 
sadly to the days of her youth, and speaking to young maidens 
for whom Nessus is only a legendary name.—@nypds: so ZZ. 1. 
268 dypoty dpecxwourr. They are called xévravpor in Z/. 11. 832, 
as in the Odyssey (21. 295). Cp. below, 680.—AéByrt: properly 
a deep basin; also a kind of kettle used in cooking: but the 
poets can use the word to describe a cinerary urn (as £7, 1401). 
Here it means some kind of urn or jar. 

557 £. Sacvorépvov: shagginess is a regular attribute of the 
Centaurs in Greek poetry and art: cp. 837: /2. 2. 743 npas... 
axvnevtas: Hom. hymn 3. 224 Kévtavpov Aacwavxeva. In Ov. 
Met. 12. 284 Cometes is the name of a Centaur. 

napa, Néroov, because it was his ddpov (555): he invited her 
to take it, and told her how to use it: é ovav, gathered up 
from his wounds, as he lay dying. ovdév, Bergk’s correction 
of ¢ovwv, seems right. The plur. ¢dvor elsewhere (1) denotes 
separate acts of slaughter, O. C. 1234: or (2) Is a tragic 
expression for one such act (like @avarot): as £7. 11 warpos éx 
dovwv: 1. 779 povovs watpwovs. But here we expect rather a 
word which shall directly suggest the wounds : cp. 573 opayav. 
And ¢ovayv can do so, since the phrase év dovats so often refers 
to carnage in battle. 

The name Nésoos symbolises the oar of the angry torrent: 
the Sanskrit is zad, loud sound, whence zadd-s, ‘ bellower’ 
(bull), or river: zad-7Z, flood: Curtius Ltym. § 287 6. Hence 
the Thracian river Néotos (also Néooos, Hes. 7%. 341), and 
the Arcadian Néoa, described by Stiabo as fedtua AaBpov ex 
tov Avkaiov xatiov (8, p. 348). 

559 ff. dv Badippow...Etnvov. The Evenus (/idhart) 
rises on the high western slopes of Oeta ; in its lower course, it 
passes through Aetolia, and enters the Corinthian Gulf at a 
point about 12 miles w. of Antirrhion, Calydon was on its w. 
bank ; Pleuron, some 10 or 12 miles to the w. It is ‘one of 
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the fiercest and most treacherous torrents in Greece” (Tozer, 
Geo. of Greece, p. 96). Cp. Ov. Met. 9. 104 Venerat Eveni 
rapidas Jove natus ad undas. The older name of the river, 
Avképpas (Strabo 7. 327), expressed the ‘ wolf-like’ rush of its 
waters. 

Totapov...Bpotois...’ardpeve : for the double acc., cp. Eur. Azz. 
442 yvuvaik apiotav | Aiuvav “Ayepovtiay ropevoas éAara duKkwirw. 
Here the second acc. denotes the space traversed; it would 
more usually denote the place to which, as in Eur. Zvo. 1085 
épe...cxaos | ...mopevoe | .... Apyos.—For the ,prodelision of 
the augment in ’répeve, cp. O. C. 1602 taxet "Topevcay : Eh: 
360 érel daxpyca.—ropmipors: cp. Eur. /. A. 1319 vawv... | ... 
€Adtav mopraiav.—odre dalheow veos might be an instrum. dat. 
_ construed directly with ‘xépeve: but it 1s perhaps truer to say 
that the notion of reuzwy is evolved from the preceding clause. 
Cp. 512 (rwdccwr). 

562f. dv watpgov...orédov, ‘by my father’s sending,’ cogn. 
acc. to éoréunv: cp. 159 dydvas eSwy (n.). The peculiarity is 
that ordAos here =7éuiis, corresponding to the sense of the 
act. oréA\w: whereas it usu. means ‘expedition,’ ‘journey,’ 
fiom midd. oré\Xopar. It may be noted, however, that the 
boldness is softened by the fact that oréAos sometimes meant 
a journey with ref. to its purpose, ‘a mission’: O. C. 358. 
Certainly ratpgos orodos would ordinarily mean, ‘a journey of 
my father’s,’ or, ‘an expedition despatched by’ him; yet the 
sense required here seems possible for poetry. The phrase 
cannot well mean, (1) ‘the journey prescribed for me by my 
father’; nor (2) ‘under my father’s escové,—as if Oeneus had 
accompanied them for some distance. 

The soundness of the words is confirmed by their dramatic 
fitness. ‘There is a tacit contrast in her thoughts between 
herself and the new paramour; she thinks of the long-past day 
when her father gave her to her husband, and sent her forth 
with him. ‘The words also accord with that tone of passivity 
in which she has already spoken of her marriage (6—27). She 
welcomed Heracles as a deliverer, and has learned to love 
him ; but she had no voice in the bestowal of her hand. 

ana evverts, aS in Eur. Ov. 929 etc. 

564 f. épwv er’ apors. Nessus is here imagined as a 
Centaur of the older form known to Greek art,—viz., a 
complete man, with the barrel and hinder parts ot a horse 
attached to the middle of his back. A Centaur on the Aapvaé 
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of _Cypselus at Olympia is described by Paus. (5. 19. 7) as ov 
rovs mavtTas immov Todas, TOUS dé Eurpoobev attwv éxwv avpos. 
This form may be called the andro-centaur. The more familiar 
hippo-centaur—a complete horse, only with a human chest and 
head substituted for the equine neck and head—was of later 
origin. Similar subjects occur on coins of Eastern Macedonia. 
Violence of this kind was part of the uGpis (1096) ascribed to 
the savage Centaurs, and appears in numerous legends 
(FH. S, 1. p. 140). 

q: cp. O. Z. 1123 n. The third person, iv, would be less 
fitting: she speaks of her own helplessness at the moment.— 
péow opp: for the dat., cp. 172: £7. 313 viv 8 dypotor tvyyave. 
—pataas, implying rash folly (Ant. 1339), here =‘ wanton.’ 
The schol. wrongly took it to mean that the attempt was 
baffled by Heracles. 

566 ff. éemorpébas, intrans., as in Her. 2. 103 émiotpépas 
éricw jue: Ar. Vesp. 422 ériotpede | detpo, The poet, though 
he has called the river Bafvppovy (559), seems to imagine 
Heracles as wading across it, in front of Nessus. If Heracles 
had been carried over first, he would naturally have been 
facing the river. Ovid makes him sz¢m across, and shoot the 
Centaur from the bank (AZe¢. g. 110 ff.). 

kopatny: PA. 711. According to Dion (or. 60), Sophocles 
was criticised on the ground that the hero’s act might have 
been fatal to Deianeira; Nessus might have dropped her in the 
river. It would be enough to suppose that Heracles could not 
pause to think; but the context also suggests, as we have seen, 
that he was near enough to rescue her at need. 

tetipovas = mvevpovas (rt wvv). The form with A is attested 
as Attic by schol. Ar. Pax 1069, Eustath. p. 483. 8. In 1054, 
as here, L gives the A form, though with v written above by the 
first hand: but in 778 zvevpdver. 

&Ovyoxwv, as the faintness of approaching death began to 
come over him. ‘The regular sense of éx@vzjoxew is ‘to swoon 
away’: cp. Arist. “ist. Anim. 3. 19 (p. 521 @ 11) dcprepévou 
(aipatos) é€w mAelovos pev €xOvyaKovo., toddod 8 adyav aro- 
GvyoKkovory. So Plat. Legg. 959 A distinguishes a person in 
a swoon, tov éxteJvedta, from Tov ovtws Fabio: 

569 ff. For rocotrov, referring to what follows, and 
associated with toodvée, cp Az. 679 ff. és toadvd’ ..roaadé’.— 
toodvd’ is explained by éav yap etc.—rdv énav...aopOnav: zopOuds 
usu. means (1) a ferry, or (2) the act of crossing water; here 
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the second sense passes into that of zopOmeia, ‘my services as 
ferryman’: for the plur., cp. 628. 

572 ff. édv ydp...t8pas. The gen. tav éuav opayav depends 
on. the prep. in dpol0perrov, ‘coagulated around the wound.’ 
avéyen xepotv: for the midd., cp. 558 dveAcdunv. The phrase 
seems to imply a careful collecting of the blood with a cloth. 
q] pedayxddous x.7.4.: Sat the part (of the wound) where the 
monstrous hydra has tinged the arrow with black gall’: 
z.e., ‘where the hydra’s gall, with which the arrow is tinged, can 
be traced,’—by a darker tint in that portion of the blood with 
which it has mixed. When the arrow was withdrawn from the 
wound, there would be a gush of blood, but some parts of the 
blood would have been more affected by the venom than 
others; and Nessus wishes her to take the most envenomed 
parts. The stress is on peAayxddous, and the whole phrase is a 
compressed way of saying, 7 péAas xodos eotiv, & lots Vdpa 
eBayev (cp. O. Z. 1451). For the proleptic adj., cp. Ant. 475 
émrov...tepirxedy: for the plur. tots (referring to the single 
arrow of 567), Az. 231 cideow, Zl. 196 yerdwv. The double 
barb makes such a plur. intelligible. Heracles cannot have 
shot twice.—Opéppa...d8pas: cp. 508 n.: so Opéeupa refers to a 
monster in 1093 and 1099. For the periphrasis, cp. Plat. 
Legg. 790 D Ta veoyevn raidwv Opéeupatra.—Aepvatas : dwelling in 
the marsh of Lerna, on the Argolic coast, s. of Argos. 
Apollod. 2. 5. 2 7d d¢ cdua tis Vdpas dvacxicas tH YOAH Tovs 
diatods eBaer. 

576 f. adore phrw’ cloiSav orépfa. After wore, the negative 
of the infin. is wy, but of the indic., ov. Here the xy must be 
due to the final sense; ze, the notion of result is merged in 
that of aim; as if it were orws wy. I have not found any real 
parallel—The opposite anomaly occurs in £7 780 f. dor’ 
oute... | ...oTeyacewv. 

avril cod, instead of the gen. after the comparat.: Anz. 182. 

578 f. évvoyoac’: Sophocles prefers the act. voice of this 
compound: A. 1440.—8dpors, simply ‘in the house’: éyxexAy- 
pévov adds the notion expressed in 686 by év puxois ovlew. 

580 xirava rév8’: a handmaid carries the casket (622) 
containing the robe.—%Bapa. The notion of a déAzpor in the 
form of an wuguent was a familiar one: thus in Eur. Azpp. 516 
Phaedra asks the Nurse, worepa. 6€ xpuoroy 7 wordy TO dappaKov; 

mporBadoto’, ‘with application of everything that he 
directed,’ —2.e., applying the philtre to the robe with attention 
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to all the prescribed details. From vv. 680—687 it appears 
that Nessus had said more than she repeats in 572-577. He 
gave Jecpot (682), precise instructions.—This is better than to 
understand, ‘with all she additions that he enjoined’ (schol. xat 
aAAa Tiva ocvppigaca): though it may be supposed that the 
coagulated blood, before being applied to a large surface, was 
diluted with water. 

581 meme(pavrat (3rd sing.), from the epic weipaivw: Od. 12. 
37 TavTA ev ovUTW TaVTA Temelpavrat t Pind. 2 7. 24 dikas 
éreipawe. The Attic form zerépayra: occurs in Plat. Rep. 502 FE. 
The words have a tragic significance. Her remedial measures 
are now complete. 

582 f. Kaxds 8 té\pas. She wishes to assure them that 
she intends no harm to Heracles, and has no reason to fear 
evil. The results of so-called ‘love-charms’ were often 
disastrous. 

par emoralyny..., pir ecpadou: an emphatic way of 
protesting how utterly foreign such thoughts are to her nature : 
—‘ may I never be capable of them (543 n.), or be led to learn 
anything about them.’—ervye: for the indic. coordinated with 
the opt., cp. 143 n. 

584 ff. lAtpors 8’ éév ws. The use of éav rws is the same 
here as when it serves for the elliptical expression of a hope or 
aim (O. C. 1769 OnBas & pas | ...réppov, édv mus | Siaxwdv- 
cope idvta dovov. But pepnxdvynrar rodpyov, since it fo//ows the 
clause with éav zws, is not really analogous to the verb which 
usually precedes such a clause; as weuWov in O. C. 1770. The 
constr. is not, peynyavytas Tovpyov, éav mws trepBarupeba, ‘the 
deed has been devised, in the hope that,’ etc. Rather the sense 
is: ‘But as ¢o the possibility of prevailing by love-charms,—the 
means for ¢iat attempt have been devised.’ prernyxavynrar 
Tovpyov is an abrupt substitute for rodro repacPar BovAopar or 
the like, and is prompted by her nervous sense that she as 
taken a bold step. The peculiar form of the sentence arises 
from the wish to emphasise /Arpous as opposed to xakas 
TOAPAS. 

trepBadopeba > the midd., in this sense, is more freq. than 
the act. ; but the dat. usu. denotes the point of excellence (Ar. 
£4q. 409 ov Tol trepBarcio? dva.deia), and not, as here, the 
means.—riv maiSa,—strong in the charms of youth (547).— 
Odktpowr, a reiteration that the means are to be gentle: cp. 
Eur. Azpp. 509 €otw Kar’ oixovs Pidtpa pou OeAkry pia | epwros. 
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—rots ép’ ‘Hpaxde?t, aimed at him, as the person whose love was 
to be won: cp. Apollod. 2. 7. 6 ei Got pidrpov apods “Hpaxdéa 
€XEIV. 
x aim ph: ve (adv.)=‘perchance’: cp. 712: O. Z. 969: 
O. C. 1450.—pératov, culpably rash (cp. n. on 565).—et 8 pq: 
‘otherwise,’ after a negative: cp. Ar. Ves. 434 py peOjode 
pydevi: | ci O& pj, “v médaus maxelars obdey dpiotncete. So 
Thue. 1. 28, Plat. Phaed. 63 D, etc.—reratcopar: An. gt. 
588f. loris, in an objective sense, a ground of confidence, 
a warranty: cp. 623: £2. 887 ri’, 6 tédau’, otca riotw;— 
Soxeis wap’ Hptv: Eur. Med. 762 yevvatos dvyp, | Alyet, wap’ enol 
dedoxnoa, 

590 f. The whole phrase otras tye is slightly emphasised 
by ye, and limits the affirmative implied by the art. before 
alors: ‘The present state of the warranty (given by 7a dpweva) 
is this,’ etc. It seems needless to suppose that the literal 
sense of wiors here is different from that in 588.—és=wore, 
answering to otres: cp. Her. 2. 135 ovrw 3% te xdewv7) éyevero ws 
Kal of mdvres...7d ovvona eEeuaov. (When «s stands for wore, 
it is more often with the infin.)—7d pav Soxetv is ‘the expecting’ 
to succeed (rather than ‘the seeming likely’ to do so). 

te(pa 8 od apocwp(dynoa, have not come to close quarters 
with an experiment,—have not actually essayed it: cp. Plat. 
Tim. 88 C yvpvactixi} mpocomtAodvta: Thuc. 6. 70 Tots... 
€Adxiota WoAduwm weidykdat, Opp. tO Tols...eumemporépors. 

592 f. Spacav: the partic, expresses the leading idea (‘if 
thou wouldest know, thou must ac’): cp. O. C. 1038,.— 
yvopa, a means of judging, a test: Her. 7. 52 “Iwvas...cav 
exonev yvoua péyurrov.—The Chorus do not say that she ought 
to make the experiment; but only that, until she does so, she 
can have no certainty. 

504 f. 4X airik’: for the repetition of adAd (after 592), 
cp. PA. 645, 647.—édcboerar, will depart (to Heracles) ; and so 
the result will soon be known. For this sense of the verb, cp. 
Ph, 48: for the form, O. C. 1206. 

596 f.  pdvov, modo: cp. 1109: Ph, 528.—wap ipav, from 
your side, on your part: the gen. is probably right, though the 
v. 2. wap’ iptv is specious. Silence is their contribution to her 
plan. Cp. £7. 469 ovy}) aap’ tudv mpds Gedy éotw, Pita.— 
oreyotyed’, have my action kept secret. Cp. fr. 614 ovyyvwre 
kdvdoxerGe ovydoar: Oo yap | yuvaéty aicypdv ov yuvaixa Sec 
oréyew (so 1 amend ovv yuvaixi: cp. Ant. 85 Kpudy de KedOe, 
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av 8 avtws éyw).—Blaydes may be right in reading oreydped’ 
(cp. O. Z. 49). But the opt. is defensible, as expressing an 
ardent hope, rather than a mere injunction (‘ Heaven grant 
that ye keep my secret!’). 

aloxivy meet: the dat. is one of manner (cp. O. ZT. 51 
dopaXeia...dvop$waov), not of cause, as £2. 429 aBovrla receiv. 
Thus the phrase =zecet aicxpov ropa (Ant. 1045). The 
simple reoet could not stand for repurece? (‘fall zzéo shame’). 

After 597 Lichas re-enters from the house. 

599 tT» paxp® xpdvw, by reason of the long time (spent at 
Trachis). He was ready to depart when he entered at v. 393: 
but Deianeira, after learning all, brought him back into the 
house (492). 

600 ff. aira...raira: the commands for which he asks 
(598). Instead of saying, ‘I have been preparing this robe, in 
order that you may take it,’ she says: ‘I have been busied 
about the charge to be given to you,—so that you may take 
this robe.’—For «al before mpdcow, cp. 314.—tyop@: the only 
part of the epic dyopdoyo found in Trag.: Her. 6. 11 has 
YOpowvTo. 

ravaiidy, woven long, zodypy. Wunder’s restoration of this 
word, in place of révSe y vipa, is confirmed by two facts: 
(1) there was a mysterious variant dq, explained by Aerrotdy: 
(2) ravaipf, explained by Aerrovdy, occurs in Hesychius, Suidas, 
and Photius. It may be added that the ye of the vulgate, if 
not impossible, is at least suspicious. 

nérhov: Eustath. p. 599. 44 refers to this passage as one in 
which zeros is part of a man’s dress, alluding also to Eur. 
I. A. 1550, where a wérAos is worn by Agamemnon. The 
Homeric wérAos belongs to women only; hence the schol. 
here objects to the word. y:rwy is, in fact, the proper term 
for the long robe sent to Heracles: rémAos, when used with 
ref. to it (674, 758, 774), is rather a general word for a stately 
garment.—She now hands to Lichas the casket (622) containing 
the robe. Hence the repeated rév8e (instead of avdrév) in 604 
is natural. 

604 f. pat’ rus prfels...dpdiBteerar: cp. Az. 567 Keivw 7 
eunv ayyeiAar évroAjv, Orws (defer). The more usual infin. is 
otten thus replaced after verbs of asking or commanding; but 
it is specially suitable, as here, after a verb of warning. 

607 épxos tepdv, a sacred temenos, where there might 
chance to be a blazing altar (she is thinking of vv. 237 f.): 
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épéoriov cédas, any fire kindled in the warrior’s quarters at 
Cenaeum. She is repeating the substance of the Centaur’s 
precepts: see 685 f. 

608 f. davepds, ‘conspicuous,’ éuhavas, § publicly,’ ‘ before 
all eyes’: both words go with oraQes, picturing the moment 
when Heracles shall stand forth in front of the altar. The 
order of words and the rhythm are against taking éu¢avés with 
SefEn.—tavporpdyy: a day of solemn rejoicing, when the 
greater victims are slain: Aesch. Cho. 261 PBovdvrous év juwacr. 
Cp. 760. 

610 neypnv, the only instance of this plpf. (for edxro in 
Hom. fr. 2. 15 is rather an aor.): but Plat. Phaedr. 279 c has 
the pf. yvxra as pass. impers. 

611 f. wavdikws (with ovedetv) ‘as in duty bound,’—by the 
vow, and by a wife’s natural sympathy. Cp. 294 zavdikw 
ppevi (n.). 

613 Kkaw@ xawdv: the epithet, strictly applicable to the 
wérAwpa only, is given to the Ovryp also, expressing the new 
radiance with which the robe shall invest its wearer. This 
common idiom (Her. 2. 173 &v @povw ceuvd cepvov Owxéovta) 
occurs elsewhere also under a similar condition,—viz., where 
the repeated adj. serves for collective emphasis rather than for 
separate characterisation: £2. 742 ép6ds e€ dpbav Sidpwv: 
At. 267 Kowds év xowotor AvTetoOar: tb. 467 Evarecdv povos 
povots. But it should be observed that, in this passage, the 
repetition has a further motive. It is a touch of tragic irony, 
like the unconscious ambiguity of tpooappooa: in 494. For 
Ournp Kawos could mean, ‘a sacrificer of a novel kind’: cp. 
O. C. 1542 eyo yap ynyeuov | odav ad réepacpat xawes. For 
the sinister sense of kauvos, cp. 867. 

As to the wearing of new, or freshly washed, garments on 
such occasions, cp. Od. 4. 750 (Penelope is to pray to Athena) 
kafapa xpot cial” éEXotoa. 

614 f. Kai tov’ doles. Deianeira has sealed the casket 
(622) with her own signet. odpayés here is not the signet-ring 
itself, but the impression in wax, the seal: cp. Eur. 7 4. 155 
oppayiia pvdaco’, Av emt deAtw | ride Kopi~es. The word 
epxos, ‘enclosure,’ means the part of the ring which bears the 
device, ona. This part was called ogevddvy (Eur. Hipp. 862 
tUro....cpevoovys), Lat. funda, because the gem in its setting 
was like a stone inasling: the English term is deze/, the French, 
chaton, Vhat €pxos here denotes the whole bezel, and not 
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merely the rim, is shown by éov, which would otherwise be 
évov. The use of the word ojpa in this context is illustrated 
by an inscription on a scarab of the 6th cent. B.c., published 
by Rossbach, Archiol. Zeit. (1883, pp. 311 ff., pl. 16, No. 19): 
Odpowis cir capa pr pe avorye. 

érdv pabqcerat is Billerbeck’s certain correction of én’ 8ppa 
®4oerat, a corruption caused by the easy change of v (before 
pabyoerat) into p; just as in Avzt, 1266, Sv pop, L has 
Evppopor. As to cdpabls...pa0qoerar, cp. Amt. 502 Kdéos... 
evxAeeorepov. Those who keep the vulgate govern & by ém@qcerar 
dppa as = opera. 

616 f. vopov, ‘rule’; cp. 1177.—7d pr "mibupetv mopmds ay : 
not woumaov éovra. Even when the inf. has the art. and 
represents an oblique case, its subject stands in the nom., if 
identical with the subject of the principal verb; Plat. Rep. 
598 D eénraryOy Oia 76 adros pH olds 7 elvar emvaTypyv...eLeTaoa: 
cp. %. 526 B: Thuc. 4. 18 éAdyuor dv...dca 7d pr) TH OpOovpev 
aitod muotevovres éraiperOat...xatahvowTo.—mepiood Spav (Ant. 
88) glances at the instance in which he had exceeded his 
master’s orders (481 ff.) ; it is more particularly a hint, as the 
schol. remarks, that he is to respect the o¢payis on the 
casket: verse 622 indicates this. 

618f. 81ws dv depends on the notion of érueAod contained 
in ¢vAagce vopvov.—If Lichas acts in the interest of his master 
only (cp. 286 murds dv xeiv), the xépis won by him will be 
awdq: if he regards the welfare of his mistress also, it will 
become 8rdf. The genitives kelvov re xdpod (of which the 
second has the chief stress)=‘/rom him and me’: hence 
EvveMOotc’, 

620 ff. elrep “Eppot «.7.A.: for “Epps 6 mwepruv, the patron 
of kypuxes, cp. PA. 133. —rropmeda, absol., act as opzrds : 
réxvqv, cogn. acc., like woyaryjv, which ‘the art of Hermes’ 
implies. BéBaov, predicate, with the sureness of experience and 
good faith. 

o$ ve pi is more usual than o8 ror pi (L’s reading), and 
seems slightly more suitable here. Yet note Az. 560 ov too 
*Axaiav, otda, py tis HBplon: O. C. 176 ov tor pymoré o...aKovTa 
Ts aget.—ty oor, in thy case, in what concerns thee: Az. 1092 
év Gavodow bBpiocrys.—oparo y’, trip, commit a fault: cp. 727.— 
7d pi od: O. 7) 1232.—4yyos, a word applicable to ‘ vessels’ 
of various kinds, here means a cofier or casket, the (vyaorpov 
of 692, Similarly in Eur, /om 32 dyyos is the general term, 
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defined by dirirn€, ‘cradle’ (19, 1337 f.).—és Qa: with the 
seal unbroken (614). 

623 Adywv...rlorw: the Pledge (588) of thy words,— 
referring esp. to the mention of the vow (610 ff.), which 
explains the gift.—épappdoa = ‘fitly (or ‘duly’) add,’—z.e. ‘add 
in attestation of the gift.’—déyes is the best correction of tes, 
which doubtless arose from éxe in the line above. (In £2. 
934 f., ov xapa Adyous | Torotads Exovo” ~revdov, the sense is 
‘bearing news,’ not ‘speaking words.’) Otto’s épeto’ (cp. 286 
éfeir’) is ingenious, though the 2nd pers. of this aor. does not 
seem to occur elsewhere: but, before~ébapuooa, the sound 
would be unpleasing. 

624 oretxors dv 45y: a courteous form: P%. 674 xwpots av 
€lLOW. 

626 ceowopéva: all has been ae safe during the master’s 
long absence : cp. 542 oixovpia (n.). 

627 f. For ddda...pev 84, cp. O. ZF 523.—I read cabriy 
(with A), not adrfv 6 (with L), for these reasons. (1) It is 
clear that airijv means merely eam, not zsam. We cannot 
distinguish ra ris févys mporSéypara, as meaning the welcome of 
Iolé along with the other captives, from a special welcome given 
to Iolé personally. (2) avriv, although unemphatic, has a 
position which would usually give emphasis. But this is 
excused by the fact that the whole clause, atriv ds Sefdunv 
iios, depends on otcba, being merely epexegetic of ra ris 
tévys poo Séypara (instead of ofa éyévero or the like). The chief 
stress falls on (tas. (3) If, however, we had airfy ’, then the 
sentence would lose that compact unity which justifies the 
place of the pronoun. And so atryv & would naturally seem 
to mean zf/sam,—raising the objection noticed above (1). 
The insertion of 6’ may easily have arisen from a notion that 
the second clause required a link with the first. 

629 émdayfvar, of joy (cp. 24), asin Aesch. Ch. 233 xapa 
dé py «rays Ppevas.—Cp. Aesch. Ag. 541 KH. wor’ évdaxpveww 
y oppacw yxapas iro, For the absence of ye here, cp. P&. 
105, 985. 

631 mpd, ‘early,’ ze, ‘too soon’ (Aesch. P.V. 696 ape ye 
orevagets). mpw-t is prob. for zpor-. (Brugman, Stud. IV. 154). 
—pi}...A€yors dv. After a verb of fearing (whether the tense be 
primary or secondary) the potential opt. with ay retains its 
ordinary sense. As yévorro av= ‘it might possibly happen,’ so 
dedouxa py yevorro av=‘I tear that it might possibly happen.’ 
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This is the mildest mode of expressing a fear, as py with the 
fut. indic. is the most vivid. Hence it suits the misgiving, and 
the reserve, of Deianeira :—‘I fear that you might happen to 
be premature in speaking on that subject.’ Cp. Xen. Az. 6. 1. 
28 éxeivo évvow py Aiav av taxd cwdhpovicbeiny: id. De Vect. 
4. 41 et 5€ twes ad oBotvrae py pataia dv yevoito avty 
KaTackeuy.—Tov e€ hod; cp. Ant. 95 THv e& nod dvaBovdAlav. 

632 raxeidey, acc. with «i8évar, explained by e modotpeba. 
Here 7a éxeiGev is not merely ra éxet (315 n.); rather it means, 
‘the feeling from (or on) his side,’ as opp. to 7éfov rév e& epod. 
—roboipeda: for the plur., following 8é80xKa and épod, cp. 
Ant. 734- 

Exit Lichas. Deianeira retires into the house. 

633—662 Second oracwov. ist strophe, 633—639, = 15st 
antistr., 640—646. 2nd strophe, 647—654,=2nd aniisir., 
65s—662. 

A joyous music will presently be heard by the dwellers 
around Trachis. The victorious Heracles will soon return, 
filled with new love for Deianeira, under the spell of the robe. 

633—639 & vathoxa «.7.A, Wishing to call up a general 
picture of the whole region, the poet takes Thermopylae as his 
central point. From the cliffs of Oeta, which overhang that 
pass, his thought passes to the highlands (rdyovs Oiras) of 
Malis, and thence descends to the sea-board,—bringing us 
back to Thermopylae by the mention of the Amphictyons, 

Gepua Aovtpa: the warm springs at Thermopylae are situated 
between the Malian gulf on the N. (vatdAoxa), and the cliffs of 
Oeta on the south (werpaia). They gush from the foot of the 
mountain,—that spur of Oeta which Livy and Strabo call 
Callidromus,—a little west of the point where the pass is 
narrowest. 

vavdoxa: Strabo 9. 428 speaks of a Amy péyas near 
Thermopylae. Here the word suggests the expected landing 
of Heracles. 

mayous Olras: the Tpnxiviae wérpor of Her. 7. 198, spurs 
from the main range of Oeta, which enclose the plain of 
Malis on s. and w.—7apavo.erdovres with acc.: cp. Isocr. or. 4 
§ 162 "EAAnves tHv ’Aciay rapotxotow, dwell along its coasts. 

ot (art.) te, sc. varerdovres, following the direct vocative 
(633): cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 20 & Kipe cat of ddA Mepoou.— 
pécoav Mnd(Sa...Aipvav, the part of the gulf between the two 
extremities, #.¢. the innermost part of the deep recess which it 
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forms. It is in this part that the shores of the gulf belonged 
to Malis,—viz., from the neighbourhood of Thermopylae to 
that of Anticyra. 

xXpvcadaxdrov 7 dxrav képas: merely another way of describing 
the same sea-board: they live dy the Atuvy, and ox the axry. 
Artemis, one of whose attributes was Awevooxdzros, was 
worshipped all along these eastern coasts, since the whole 
maritime life of Greece Proper looked mainly towards the 
Aegaean. 

xpveadraxdérov: this Homeric epithet of the goddess (//. 16. 
183) is rightly explained by Hesych. as=xadAiro€fos: nAaxdry 
yap 6 togtxds KéAanos, Cp. dtpaxtos=oiords, Artemis had 
nothing to do with a distaff. 

638 ff. %0’ “EAddvev «7.4. Meetings of the Amphictyonic 
Council were held at the town of Anthela, close to Thermopylae 
on the west,—where was the sacred precinct of Anyuyryp 
"Apduxrvovis, containing seats (€dpa) for the Council, and also 
a shrine of its legendary founder, Amphictyon (Her. 7. 200). 
Anachronisms were tolerated by Attic Tragedy, but this is 
hardly one, from the Greek point of view. The Thessalian 
and Dorian nucleus of what became the ‘Delphic’ Amphictyony 
was of immemorial age; Amphictyon was called the son of 
Deucalion ; Acrisius of Argos figured in tradition as an early 
organiser of the league (Strabo 9. 420). 

‘E\\dvev, implying a Panhellenic character, reflects the 
regular phraseology of the poet’s day. The Delphic Am- 
phictyony never actually represented the whole even of Greece 
Proper; thus it never included the Acarnanians, Arcadians, or 
Eleans. 

Gyopal TIvkariBes: dyopa wvdAGris=vAala (sc. otvodos), the 
name for a meeting of the Amphictyons, whether at Pylae or 
at Delphi,—one of several proofs that the former place was the 
League’s older centre.—«Novrat, not ‘are called together,’ but, 
‘are famous’: cp. O. Z. 1451 évOa xrAnlerat | obpds KiOarpav. 

641 ff. dvapotav, ‘unkindly’ (cp. 853), ‘harsh,’—referring 
to the use of the flute in wild or mournful music. 

érdveow, ‘return,’ but also with the notion of sound rising. 
—Oelas...podoas, sc. kavaxdv, a sound of music made to the gods 
(in thanksgiving): évrivpoy, Ze that of the lyre: schol. iodAupov. 
This is simpler than to understand, ‘vesponsive’ to it (as if both 
instruments were used). The lyre, ‘conimon treasure of 
Apollo and the Muses’ (Pind. #. 1. 1), was peculiarly associated 
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with joyous worship. Cp. O. C. 1222.—é xv, as a correction 
of téxev, is hardly doubtful, since a resolution of the long 
syllable would impair the rhythm (cp. 635 Oiras). 

644 6 Ads... Adkphvas képos: Objection has been taken to 
the double gen., but needlessly: the second gen. practically 
forms a single notion with xepos,—‘ Zeus’s Alcmena-son,’ = the 
son of Zeus dy Alcmena. ‘To a Greek ear the effect would be 
nearly the same as when the first gen. is replaced by an 
adj.; ¢g., Aesch. Suppl. 313 6 Atos wépris... Bods, Pind. O. 2. 13 
® Kpovee rat ‘Péas. 

645 f. cotta, instead of the MS. cetrar, is now generally 
read here. Cp. Az. 1414 covc6w: Aesch. Pers. 25 cotvta: 
Ar. Vesp. 209 oov. On the other hand, cedrac has no nearer 
parallel than the Homeric oretrat, 

macas, complete: cp. Az. 436 macav evxderav.—aperas 
Adpupa (like aAAa), ‘things won by’ apery (root Aaf). 

647 ff. 8v dmdrrodw elxopev: ‘whom we had absent’ 
=‘whose absence we had to endure’: schol. év éxrds elyoper 
THs TOAcws.—mavrG, ‘utterly,’ goes with dardérrodw: it implies a 
contrast between this long wnbroken absence and his former 
expeditions. Cp. Eur. fr. 966 dxéd\acra wavty. (The Doric 
form was written TavTG.) The adv. could mean also, ‘in all 
directions,’ but that sense is less fitting, —8voxa.Sexdpnvov...xpdvov: 
more exactly, fifteen months (44 f.).—eddyrov: they imagined 
him as wandering on the sea, before or after his Lydian 
bondage: cp. 100 ff., Ant. 785 gourds 8 breprovtios. 

650 4 8€ of...8duap. The art. is here a pron., in apposition 
with ddpap, and serves to contrast the wife with the husband: 
the dat. oi is equiv. to a possessive pron.: cp. ZZ. 13. 616 Adxe 
& éaréa, tw 8€ of doce x.7.A. Note also the epic hiatus before 
ot (Foi): cp. Z/. 196 ore of (Herm., for dre cou), 

651 f. tdédawav (for the Ms. Tddawva) is required by the 
metre (cp. 659 Gpeiipas). —adduro = érijero : cp. Ll, 140 aXN 
Grd TOV peTplov er dpnxavov | adyos 4 det orevaxovoa di0\Avoat. 

653 f. “Apns. The first syll. might be long (as it is in 
some other lyric passages, Ant. 139, LV. 96, At. 254, 614): but 
more probably it is short, and the first syll. of eOods in 661 is 
‘irrational.’—olorpnQels: the sudden rage of Ares symbolises the 
furious impulse which sent Heracles against Oechalia. Cp. . 
Eur. Bacch, 119 oiotpybeis Arovicw. 

éfédvo" érlrovov apépav, has ‘resolved,’ ‘cleared away,’ the 
day of sorrow. The notion of untying a knot passes into that 
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of dissipating a trouble. Cp. O. 7. 35 efeduoas.. Bacpov. 
The image is more clearly developed in Az. 706 éAvoev aivov 
axos amr’ Sp pdrov “Apns.—For érlrovoy dyépay, cp. Eur. Phoen. 
540 éxOpas...nuépas, Hee. 364 Aumpav...ymepar. 

656 &8xypa vads: it may be doubted whether this means 
more than ‘the ship which conveys him.’ Eur. Z. f. 410 
vdiov oXnua is similar, Cp. Plat. Hipp. ma. 295 D ra éxnmara, 
ra re Tela. Kal Ta ev TH Oaddrry wAota, But in vavtiAwy dxypata 
(Aesch, P, V. 468) the metaphor of the chariot is distinct, as 
in Eur. Aled. 1122 vaiav | ...aryjvyv.—rodixwmov agrees with 
the compound phrase: cp. Ant. 794. 

657 mplv...dvioee: the opt. is due to the preceding opt., 
orain: cp. Ph. 961 odovo pyro, tplv padoun’. 

658 f. éoriav, altar: O. C. 1495 Bovbutov éoriav.—adpetas, 
having quitted : PA. 1262.—«Arjterar bvtip, is said by rumour to 
be sacrificing : cp. 237, 287: and for the verb, 1268. 

660 avipepos: Anthol. 2. 169 xadkd Koopov éwxe Tavi- 
pepov. Here, however, the act. sense, ‘full of love’ (for 
Deianeira), is fitter than the pass., ‘all-desired.’ This is Mudge’s 
correction of the MS, twavdépepos, which admits of no satisfactory 
explanation. 

661 f. ras weots mayyplore «.7r.A. The corresponding 
verses of the strophe (653 f.) appear sound: viv & “Apys 
oiorpyGets | e&éXvo” éxirovov duepav, The traditional text here, 
Tas teots tayxplotw | ovyxpabeis ert rpopdce: Onpos, makes a 
long syllable answer to the second of éféAvo’, and to the 
second of dépar. 

(rt) As an epithet for the robe, mayxplore, ‘thoroughly 
anointed,’ is suitable. (Cp. Deianeira’s words in 580.) But 
it cannot be a subst. as the schol. on 663 would make it 
(Actes TO Téetry). 

(2) The words ém mpopdce Onods = € érimovoy dmepav in 654. 
Besides being unmetrical, Opes requires an unexampled sense 
for rpodacet, viz., ‘ precept.’ For @ypos, M. Haupt conjectured 
déipovs (OHPOS, PAPO): for the a, cp. 916. The words éi 
apopacet papovs then mean, ‘on the pretext of the robe.’ The 
robe was the zpodacis for using the love-charm. TayXploT 
can be retained in the dat. agreeing with mpodace (cp. 
Ant. 794). 

(3) For ovykpaldls, ep. Ant. 1 3ul detraia d€ cvyréxpapar 
dug (‘steeped in’ it): Az. 895 olxT TGde OVYKEKPamEevnV 
if steeped | in this lament,’—z.¢., in the anguish of it) Ar. Plud. 
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853 otrw rorudopw cvyxéxpapar Saiuov. Thus the primary 
sense of mixture, or fusion, led to that of intimate union. If 
we accept ¢apovs, then-ovyxpafeis would be most naturally 
taken in the sense which avizepos, just before it, could 
suggest,—‘ made one in heart’ with Deianeira. 

There remains, however, the metrical discrepancy between 
ovykpatels and éédvo’ in 654. It is possible that ovyxpabels was 
an explanation of cvytaxels (suggested by Paley), which would 
give the same sense. Cp. Eur. Sufpl. 1029 yapéras | ovr- 
TyxGels avpats adddors | yevvaias ddoyw Wryas, ‘husband made one 
with wife in the sincere spirit of a loyal soul.’ So owraxeis 
twt, of close attachment, Plat. Symp. 183 E, 192 E. 

Either ovyxpadeis or ovvtaxeis would here admit a secondary 
sense, unconsciously prophetic of the dire event (833 apoora- 
Kévros iod: 836 mpooretaxws),—like mpooappoca in 494. Con- 
strue, then, literally, ‘made one with her on the anointed 
pretext of Persuasion’s robe,’ z.e., ‘by the device of Persuasion’s 
anointed robe.’ 

663—820 Third éreioddov. Deianeira, re-entering from 
the house, confides to the Chorus her fear that a danger may 
lurk in the gift which she has just sent to Heracles. Hyllus ~ 
enters (734). He describes the sufferings of his father, who ts 
being carried home, and ends by invoking curses upon his mother. 
She goes silently tnto the house. 

663 meparrépw, absol., implying wepairépw rod déovros (Plat. 
Gorg. 484 C). 

665 Andvepa, tékvov Olvéws: the form of address implies 
earnest sympathy with the terror which they perceive in her: 
cp. the wat Mevoixéws of the Chorus in Anz. 1098. 

666 f. dupa 8, eb havicopar: cp, 176 n.: Eur. Andr. 61 
pow pév, et tis deomordv aicOyoerat.—dm edmlSos xadfjs, as the 
outcome of it: cp. Ant. 695 Kdkior dar’ épywv eik\ceotdtwv 
pOive. (Not, ‘contrary to it.’) 

668 ov 84 in a question, as PA. goo: more often, ov dy ov 
(O. ZT. 1472, Ant. 381), or ob bn wore (Zr. 876, Ll. 1108).— 
mis acc, of respect, and the gen. depends on it: ‘Surely thou 
art not anxious as to aught delonging to, concerning thy gift?’ 
This is simpler than to take the gen. as depending on (80s, 
and 7 as ady.: ‘Not, perchance, (the hope concerning) thy 
gift ?’—-For the plur. 8wpypdrwv, cp. 494: for the dat. “HpaxaAci, 
depending on the verbal notion, Plat. Authyph. 15 a ra wap 
npav ddpa Tots Geos: and O, C. 1026. 
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669 f. wore phror’ dv wapawéoa, Z.¢., Wore ovmoT av mrapauvé- 
cay. The words rpodvpiav...geyov form a single notion, the 
sense being the same as if &8ydov were adyAov. Cp. Ant. 794. 
adnAov here means, ‘untried by previous test’: cp. her own 
words in 590 f. So in Thuc. 5. 103 adaveis éArides (as Opp. 
to pavepai) are those which rest on no solid ground. Cp. id. 
1. 78 év adydw Kwdvveverar.—For aBetv, ‘conceive,’ cp. Pi. 
1078 dpdvyjow...AaBou. 

671 et SiSaxrdv: cp. 64. 

672 f. olov, jv ppdow x.7.A. The choice here seems to lie 
between two courses. 

(1) To retain tpiv, but with a comma after it, and to_ 
supply from it vuds as subject to poety: ‘such that, if I tell it 
to you, ye will learn an unexpected marvel.’ Cp. Ar. Plut. 
349 motos tis (Sc. xpyopds);—otos... | Av mev KaropPwrwpuer, eb 
mpatrew ade; where the subject to the inf. is yuas, supplied from 
the preceding verb. 

(2) To read ipas (subject to paetv) instead of iptv, which 
may well have arisen from dpéo. This course is recommended 
by the lucid construction, and by the better rhythm. Cp. 
O T. 1295 f. Oéapa & ciodWer tdxa | rovodrov ofov Kat orvyotvT’ 
€TOLKTLO QL, 

674 dv évSurijpa wérhov. The word évduryp (found only 
here) expresses that the wémrAos was not for ordinary use, but 
was one which Heracles was to assume for the solemn rite. 
Thus it is equivalent to ‘stately,’ or ‘festal.’ Cp. Eur. Zyo. 
258 évdutdv orepéwy tepods otodpmovs, ‘the sacred apparel of 
wreaths with which ¢hou hast been invested’ (because they mark 
Cassandra’s prophetic character). 

675 apyis...mdxos: I follow Wunder and Lobeck in thus 
amending dpyfr’...rékm. ‘The latter reading, if sound, presents 
a dilemma. (1) épyfr=apyjr. But it is now generally 
recognised that the epic license of eliding datival « was foreign 
to Attic Tragedy: the supposed examples all admit of easy 
remedy. (2) dpyfira, agreeing with rérAov: ‘white, glistering.’ 
This is possible; for, though tov &&uripa wémdov precedes, a 
second epithet might follow. But the effect of such an 
epithet, added at the end of the clause, would here be 
very weak. And if apyjra is taken as the proleptic predicate 
(‘anointed so as to make it shine,’ Wecklein), this does not 
suit the sense. A change of dpyis...mékos into dépyfr (meant 
for dpyjr)...«ékp would easily have been induced by the 
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preceding ¢.—etépov, the Attic form, acc. to the schol. on Ar. 
Av. 121 (where metre requires evepov). 

676 f. mpds ovSevds (neut.) rav WSov, by nothing in the 
house (such as fire, or a corrosive substance). The conj. rév 
éxrés is Ingenious, but seems unnecessary.—¢Olve, instead of 
pbivov: O. Z: 1134. 

678 wy is not elsewhere intrans. (cp. 698), and hence has 
been suspected here: but cp. 128, n. on ézt...«vxAodow.— 
kat’ dkpas omAd8os, down from the top of a flat stone, or slab, 
in the atA7 of the house. Schol.: ws ovv emt Aov Oenevyn adrd 
totvTé dyot. On coming into the court-yard from the room in 
which she had secretly anointed the robe, she had carelessly 
thrown the tuft of wool down upon this stone. 

Such is the only sense which the words will bear. They 
are perhaps corrupt. Sophocles has the dat. plur. omAadecor, 
in the ordinary sense, ‘sea-rocks,’ in fr. 341; but the sense of 
the sing. here is peculiar. And vv. 695—698 would naturally 
suggest that she had thrown the tuft at once on the ground, 
rather than on a stone. 

679 eres: Az. 1040 py teive paxpav: Aesch. Lum. 201 
ToTovTO pyKoOS Extevov Adywv. 

680 f. yap, prefatory.—dv, for ots, by attract. to the subse- 
quent @ecpav: cp. Dem. or. 20 § 87 dv Epyw reroinkey exagTos..., 
Toutwv ek Adyou Kpio.s yiyverar.—6 Op Kévravpos, as in 1162: 
Oyp may here be rendered by an adj., but is strictly a subst., the 
general term in apposition with the special.—ovav m)evpav : 
Hense quotes Ennius Amn. 601 tum laterali’ dolor, certissimu’ 
nuntiu’ mortis.—m«pd, Cp. At. 1024 mixpod | ...kvwoovros: LZ. 5. 
278 mixpos dictos,—yhoxiv. This sense of yAwyiy does not 
occur elsewhere in poetry of the classical age, but is attested 
hy LZ. 5. 393 diotd tpryAijxun (cp. 11. 507), a three-barbed 
arrow : which shows that the schol. here is right in identifying 
yAuxiy with the Homeric oyxos (uncus), ‘barb’ of an arrow 
(Z2. 4. 151). 

mpovdidtaro, ‘had taught me beforehand’: distinguish the 
other sense of this compound, ‘to teach gradually’ (42. 163, 
Ph. 1015). The midd. voice here suits the fact of the 
Centaur’s hidden design. 

682 Oecpav ovdv. The regular plur. was Oecpol, though in 
fr. go we find ob yap tT Oeopa Toiow acrtitas mpéme, Cp. Ph, 
24 tarikoura tov Aoywv.—towtounv, remembered: Plat. (ep. 
455 Ba euabe, owlerar; cp. O, Z: 318. 
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683 xodkfs...5ATow. This image is peculiarly forcible in 
connection with @ecpav,—the word which expresses her religious 
reverence for the Centaur’s precepts. Laws, rituals, oracles, 
etc., were often engraved upon bronze tables. 

684 «al po. «r.A. Those who agree with Wunder in 
rejecting this verse hold that ogtev depends on mpot8iSdgaro 
(681), and urge that «&Spev rowira in 688 condemns rowatr’ 
%pev here. The question must be considered in the light of 
the whole context. She begins by saying that the Centaur’s 
dying precepts remained in her memory as if graven on bronze 
(680—683). ‘That passage is much more impressive if a full 
stop follows 683. She then says, ‘Now f¢hese were his 
precepts,’—verse 684 marking her anxiety to explain that she 
had simply obeyed him to the letter. The reiteration, xadpwv 
To.adra, In 688, is unnecessary; but, in her actual state of 
mind, it is full of dramatic truth. 

685 f. &mvpov «.7.A.: cp. 606 fi—For &@&krov with gen., cp. 
23 0. 

687 ws viv. The solecism in the Mss., €ws dv, is like their 
mpw dv Oavor in 2 f., and yvik’ ady...drein in 164 f.i—rov: 
neither Nessus (575) nor she herself had ever thought of the 
charm being used on any one except Heracles. But, as she 
shrank from naming Eurystheus (35), so, at this moment, she 
shrinks from naming the man whom she loves. 

689 &pioa py corresponds with Kd@y«ka in 691, not with 
dow 8 in 693. Cp. Az. 1 aet pev,...3 kal viv: Thuc. 2. 65 § 12 
déxa pev Ern avrelxov...xat od mpdtepov évédogay, So pmevr...t¢, 
below, 1012.—kxar’ olkov, in the house (and not outside the 
gates): év Sépous, in the yuvarcwvires, and not in the open addy. 
For this limited sense of dduo, cp. Od. 6. 303 add dz07’ dv ce 
Sopoe KexvOwor kal addr. 

690 x«ryolov, ‘belonging to the household,’—ze., to a flock 
kept near the house, to supply food, and victims for sacrifice. 
Zeds Krijovos was more especially the tutelar god of household 
property; hence domestic slaves stand xryoiov Bwpod wédas 
(Aesch. Ag. 1038). The epithet here does not, however, 
directly allude to him, as if meaning, ‘devoted to the Kryovos.’ 

GgI GAapmis yAlov: cp. O. C. 677 dvyvepov... | Xepmwver. 

692 {vydorpw: for the dat., cp. 564. Xen. Cyr. 7 3. 1 uses 
{vyaorpa of boxes in which treasure is packed up tor removal. 
The word meant simply, ‘something fitted together,’ ‘compac- 
ted’ (fvy-).—oihp: the addition of this adj. is sometimes, esp. 
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in poetry, merely picturesque: cp. O. C. 1593, Az. 1165: Eur. 
Ton 19 xoidys...avtimnyos: Her. 4. 2 ayyyia Kxoiha.—domep 
aSere. They saw the fvyaorpor, but not the act of placing the 
robe in it: this (as dAapreés yAtov shows) had been done in 
the house. 

693 f. dow 8 drorrelxovra, returning into the house (632). 
The words wozep «idere indicate the previous dialogue in front 
of it (531—632).—ddrw is boldly used here, but appears 
sound. The harshness is modified by the context: ze, the 
antithesis between wfferiug and comprehending has led the poet 
to strengthen &parrov by a noun specially suited to it, as he 
strengthens dfipBrnrov by the addition of dv@pdaw pabetv.—Cp. 
Aelian Wat. An. 6. 60 Ta&v arexpaptwyv Te Kal dovpBAntor. 
Eur. Med. 675 codutep’ i} Kat’ avdpa ovpBadetv ery. 

695 ff. «draypa properly meant the ball of wool on the 
distaff, from which the thread is drawn down (xardyerou, 
deducttur) by the spinner. (Plat. Polit, 282 E: Soph. 226 B.) 
Here it is merely a synonym for paddos (690), In Ar. Lys. 
583 ff. xarayya. is the thread itself.—mpotxprov, before putting it 
into the casket (692). Lucian Alex. 21 otddw tiv odpayida 
mpoxpicas.—doddya comes first, since /eaz is the main point; then, 
to avoid ambiguity, axriv’ és mAwrw is added. Seneca Herc. 
Oet. 725 translates these words: medtos in ignes sols et claram 
facem. 

698 fet is equiv. to Wy in 678. The wool shrivels away ; 
and presently there is nothing to be seen but a powder, like 
saw-dust, on the ground. For fety, cp. O. C. 259.—Karépykrar: 
the perf. of instant result: cp. P%. 76 odAwda. Seneca Herc. 
Oet. 736 Dumgque ipsa miror, causa mirandt perit. 

699 f. poppy, dat. of respect: pdédtor’ elxacrdy, lit., ‘most 
nearly comparable’; but, instead of a simple dat., éexBpupacr, 
we have a clause with dore(=ws), as if (e.g.) ovtws exov had 
preceded.—mplovos &xBpdpar’ = mpicpara (or rapampicpara).— ev 
topy gthov = dre EvAov réuverar: for the form of the phrase, cp. 
Ant. 24. 

701 f. mpomerés, where it was thrown down: schol. éppyppévov 
(cp. 695) Kai mporecov xa.a.1.— Bev, by attract. to ek y7s, instead of 
orov: cp. Thuc. 1. 89 § 3 duexopiCovro ebOs dev ( = evredOev dzr01) 
vmegeHevto Taidas Kal yuvatkas. In O. C. 1226 the doubtful 
xetOev is not similar.—mpovker’, dvatgover: past tense combined 
with historic pres. (477. 25 4).—®@popBdbeus &ppot, foam, thickened 
into clots (OpéuBo, tpépdw): hence the plur., which Seneca 
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imitates, Herc. Oet. 737 Quin ipsa tellus spumeos motus 
agit. 

s 703 f. mlovos rotot yd. drdpas dd B. dumédov: the rich juice 
of the blue fruit (obtained) from the vine: ze., the yAedxos, or 
‘must,’ newly pressed from the ripe grapes; which foams when 
poured on the ground, since it has not yet passed through the 
stage of fermentation. Schol.: padiora d& 6 véos olvos, Geppds 
wv, ei mécor xapal, adpige. The simile is suggested chiefly by the 
foam, but partly also by the purple tinge which the poison 
gives to the blood.— xvévros should not be taken with B. aa’ 
dprédov, since the grapes have already been gathered. 

For émépas as = ‘fruit,’ cp. fr. 234. 7 taca téuverar Bacrov- 
pevn | KadAds dupa, kdvaxipvatat wordv: for Baxxlas, 7d. 2 
Baxxevos Borpvs. 

705 ‘Totyvapns wéow: she knows not to what counsels she 
can have recourse: z¢, she can think of no remedy. Cp. 
O. C. 170 mot tts dpovtidos EO ; 

706 bpd 8é p...é&epyaopévnv. The constr. with the acc. 
can be used whenever the speaker looks at his own case from 
without. But the examples are of two kinds. (1) Most often 
there is a contrast of persons; £7 65: Andoc. or. 1 § 30 dypi 
deiv éxelvous ev drrodéoOar..., ewe Se cwlerOar. (2) Sometimes, 
as here, there is no such contrast, and the effect is merely to 
give a certain objectivity: 22. 470 mixpav | doxd we welpay ryvde 
ToApynoew ett: SO Ad. 606f.: Plat. Red. 400 B otmae d€ pe 
dknkoévat. This is esp. fitting when the speaker is in an evil 
plight, and means that he can see himself as others see him: so 
Xen. An. 5. 6 § 20 viv pev dpdmev judas ardpovs dvtas x.7.X. 

707. é0ev, ‘from what motive ?’: dvrl rod, ‘in gratitude 
for what ?’—dy...mapéox’: (if he had shown kindness,—as he 
did ot), why would he have done so ?—ts...tmep, on account of 
whom, = 1s €vexa, or du’ yv: cp. Ant. 932 BpadutHros vrep. 

709 dropOloar: dbiow and épbica have t in epic poetry, 
but -taih Attic stp. °re43%* OF 7.4202 t. az-102%, 

7II dpxet, ‘avails’: not, ‘suffices’ In the latter sense, 
dpket is.usu. impers., but in the former, personal, as it is here 
(sc. 4 paOnors).—dpvvpor: Ant. 903: Ph. 838. 

712 rep: 586 n.—YPevoOyoopar yopns: 47, 1382 Kal p 
efevoas éXaidos rodv. 

714 f. drpaxrov: cp. PA. 290.—%edv Xelpwva. Cheiron, as 
the son of the god Cronus by the nymph Philyra, was of a 
different origin from the other Centaurs, the descendants of 
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Ixion and Nephelé. So Pindar distinguishes him as Kpovédar | 
Kevtavpov (LV. 3. 47), otpavida yovov etpuuedovra Kpdvov (P. 3. 4): 

anptvavra. Other Centaurs, routed by Heracles in Arcadia, 
fled to Cheiron near Cape Malea; and the hero, in shooting at 
them, accidentally wounded his friend. Cheiron could not be 
healed ; and, being a god, could not die. At last Zeus allowed 
him to exchange fates, the immortal for the mortal, with Pro- 
metheus; and so he found rest (Apollod. 2. 5. 4). 

Ovid varies the story. Heracles visited Cheiron on Mount 
Pelion ; a poisoned arrow chanced to fall from the hero’s quiver 
on the left foot of the Centaur. 

xOvmep Seems a certain correction of xéomep. The latter has 
been explained thus :—‘ Even as it may touch, (so surely) does 
it destroy.’ This is possible, but somewhat forced; certainly 
less probable than xovzep. 

716 ff. &...chayav totSe SehOdv, having passed out from the 
wounds of Nessus.—tlds atparos, a poison consisting (or con- 
tained) in blood, because the poison from the arrow had become 
mixed with the blood ; and it was in the form of blood (572 
apdibperrov alua) that the poison had been applied. For the 
‘defining’ gen., cp. ZZ. 682 mpdoxnp” dyavos, = rpdcx. dywvrti- 
KOV. 

vév8e, Heracles. rotSe—odde—rovde: this repetition of the 
pron., in different relations, has been thought strange. Yet cp. 
O. T. 948 kai viv 6d¢€ | mpds tis ToxNs GAwAEY, OVE TODS’ Uo: 
where dé is Polybus, and rots’, Oedipus. She reasons from 
past to present :—‘ te same poison, coming from ¢hzs source, 
will kill ¢4zs man.’ The reiterated pronoun really marks the 
stress of the inductive argument. 

Others take é...roiSe as = ‘from this arrow’: then odayav 
must go either with dueAdwy, ‘having come through (from) the 
wounds’; or with aiuaros, 

8dEq yoov éuq: cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B otk aopevos claw adréce ; 
olecOai ye xpy. For yotv, cp. Ant. 45 tov yodv eudv, 

7I9f. chodrfoera: cp. 297, cparj.—ratry civ dppq, lit., 
*borne along by ¢he same impetus.’ ‘The dppy, impetus, is that 
of the fate which brings Heracles low: she means, ‘at the same 
moment I, too, shall be szweft out of life’ Cp. Xen. Ages. 2. 
29 evoule yap TH adTH 6ppy To pev AiyuTri xdpw amodudoew..., | 
rovs 5° év tp ‘Agia “EAAnvas wahw édrcvbepwoey, tH 58 Hépoy 
dcknv emOnoev: ce, ‘by the same effort.’ 

For civ, cp. Theocr, 25. 251 tyAov 0€ pup midnoe obv Spyz 
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(‘at one bound’: Bours mg oppy usu.=‘by a common 
impulse,’ Xen. 4m. 3. 

722 mpotina with ane cp. Plera ayer TOT yLoV moAXov 
énoi geivos yeverOat.—ph (: generic’) with kaxi}, rather than 
with the inf.: cp. 725: fr. 154. 2 €xouw dy abro pi) Kaxds aret- 
xagat. The adj. is not here a mere synonym for dvoyerys (as in 
O. T. 1063), but rather blends the ideas of birth and character. 
For the sentiment, cp. £2. 989 jv aicxpdv aicxypas Tots Kadws 
mepuxoow: Az. 479. 

723 f. eya Selv’: the ‘deeds’ are the dire results which 
Deianeira has so frankly presaged (718 was od« Ode? Kal Tove ;). 
Hence dewa is not too strong.—ér(s’ has properly a neutral 
sense (cp. 125 n.): ‘we must not decide our foreboding before the 
issue,’—7.e., assume that the worst will certainly happen: hence 
we may more freely render, ‘doom our hope.’ 

725 ois pi) Kadots B.: for the generic Hh cp. Ant. 494 Tdv 
pndev dpOds év oKOT@ TEXVOMEVOV, —édrls, iris Kal Op. re mpokevet, 
a foreboding which so much as lends courage. ‘The measures 
which she has taken do not allow her to think of a good result 
as even possible. For mpofevet cp. O. 7: 1483. 

727 f. dpi with dat., ‘in the case of, PA. 1354.—pry ’E 
&kovelas: cp. 395: PA. 467 ga ’€ ardmrov. The adverbial 
phrase would properly precede ogadeiou: but cp. dnt. 659.— 
néretpa, (related to méxwv as mietpa to miwv) is attested by the 
grammarians, but extant only in Anacreon fr. 87. Hippocrates 
Acut. 390 has wéreipos vooos, and Ar. Lecl. 896 év tats wemetpots 
(Rav. zee(pats).—For the sentiment, cp. fr. 599 axwy 8 dpaprwy 
OUTLS avOpumrwv KaKos, 

729 f. toatra 8’: d€ introduces an objection, asin O. ZT: 379. 
—olkot, fig. : cp. Eur. Zvo. 647 tov S€ vodv didacxadov | otkobev 
éxoura XPNOTOV. 

731 ff. dv appdtor: cp. Dem. or. 18 § 42 Adyous ovs...adpyooe 
A€yew.—tdv mArelw Adyov; the further discourse which might be 
expected: cp. O. C. 36 7a wAelov’ toropetv.— et ph te: the schol. 
seems right in taking re as object to Aéfes, rather than as an 
adv. (‘perchance,’ 712).—pactip marpds: cp. O. C. 455 emo | 
pacripa. The Chorus may be supposed to know of this 
mission through having heard the last words of the zpdAoyos as 
they were entering (95). 

Hyllus re-enters, 

734 ff. dv...cidopnv: cp. Ph. 1239 adv...€Bovropnv.—ee is 
subject to each of the three infinitives which follow. It is 
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placed as if the speaker mentally supplied a word such as 
mafev. But tv is really an accus. in apposition with the whole 
sentence, ce 4 pyxér’ elvar, etc. The peculiar order has been 
due to the metrical difficulty of inserting oe anywhere in vv. 
frat BY ie 

& tpiav &. Photius and Suidas quote the proverb, ruv 
Tpiav Kaxoy €y, illustrating it from Polyzelus (a poet of the later 
Old Comedy), tpudv kaxav &v y’ otv édeo8’ airg te mao’ avaykn, 
and Menander, &v yap tt tovTwv Tov TpLov ExoL KaKdv. 

KekdfjoOat: cp. 149: £7. 366 mavtwv apiotov ratda KexAjoOar, 
—épelparba, get in exchange: Aesch. Zheb. 304 rotov 0° apei- 
wWeobe yaias rédov | téc8’ apevov; wo8ev is wholly vague: the | 
schol.’s €« Oeod twos is too definite. 

738 1h 8 torw...mpds y’ e400 orvyodpevov ; ‘What is there, 
on my part, that excites hatred?’ The phrase is peculiar (since 
the words could mean, ‘what is hated dy me?’); but, in 
speaking, the sense would be made clear by a very slight 
pause after the words mpés y e089, which are naturally emphatic 
(oped 526}. 

739 f. rdov 8 éndv: for this use of d€ to mark a second 
relationship, see O. C. 1275 ® oméppar’ dvdpds Todd", eéuat & 
dpaimoves. ‘Two modes of expression are blended here, since 
either 8€, or A€ya, should properly be absent: but the redundancy 
suits the speaker’s vehemence.—For Aé€ya, cp. 9. 

741 éhveyxas here denotes a startling utterance (like rotor 
ae eros puyev Epxos dd0vTwv ;). éxhépw, with ref. to speech, usu. 
= ‘to disclose’ a secret (Her. 3. 71). 

742. &y otx oldv re x.7.A. This Adyos is one which must 
needs ‘ be fulfilled, —i.e., ‘be found to correspond with a fact,’ 
‘ prove ¢rue,’—since the thing has already happened. Cp. ZZ 1. 
388 yretAnoev pidov, o 5) trereAcopévos eoriv.—Most edd. read 
pi ot, instead of the Ms. pa, here: but see gon. 

7d...pavbev, that which has come before men’s eyes,—come 
to pass: cp. Az. 647 (xpdvos) pve 7’ adnAa kal pavevra KpUrrerar : 
Ant. 457 Kovdels oidev ef drov “pdvy. ‘The word is fitting at 
a moment when his mind is full of the terrible sight which he 
has just seen (746f.). For 7d yap at the end of the v., cp. g2.— 
tls dv Bivair’ dv: cp. 21. 

dyévyrov, ‘not brought to pass’ (st. yev-, ylyvopac): cp. 
Horace’s infectum (C. 3. 29. 47). But dyévvyros (yevva-) = ‘not 
begotten’ (61). Agathon fr. 5 (ap. Arist. Zth. IV. 6. 2) povov 


yap avrov kat Feds orepioxeras, | ayevyta moveiv aoa’ dy 7) wempay- 
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peva. Pind. QO. 2. 17 trav dé rerpaypevov | ...drointov odd ay | 
Xpovos 6 TévTwy TarTyp Sivaito Hémev Epywy TéAos. Simonides fr. 
69 10 yap yeyevnmevov odkér’ apeKrov Exrat. 

744 f. For év0pdawv added to the interrog. tis, cp. £2. 238, 
930.—afnrov: cp. 284.—-Nauck rejects v. 745, because Deianeira 
ought to have one verse only (cp. 738, 741, 748). But it is 
unsafe to assume such a rigorous ‘symmetry’: and the larger 
utterance is natural here. 

746 f. ev dppacw: 241 n.—KatTd yAéooav, ‘as a matter of 
report,’ ze. wap adA\wv. Cp. Eur. Z 7! gor tad cidov airy, 
Kov Kdvovo amrayyeA\o. 

748 eureddfas...kal maploraca, z¢., find him, and then 
stand near to him in his sufferings. The vivid historic pres. 
suits the tension of mind with which the question is asked: cp. 
O. T, 113 ovuprinre, and 7, 1025 diéws.—These are Deianeira’s 
last words on the scene. 

749 el xp) padety oc. Hyllus abhors her, as the murderess 
of his father; there is no touch of pity in hismood. His words 
mean that the recital will be painful to 47m, and also that 
he shrinks from speaking to her at such length. (Cp. 815 f.) 
According to Greek usage, it was not dcvoy for the relatives 
of a slain person to hold any avoidable intercourse with the 
slayer. (Cp. Lys. or. 12 § 24: Isae. or. 9 § 20.) This feeling 
appears in 815 f. 

750 80’ cipwe: see on 237f. For the absence of a prefatory 
yap, Cp. 555, goo. émei is more usual than ore in opening such a 
pjows. The schol.’s remark here, kaworperys 7 ppacis, may 
refer partly to that, and partly to the abruptness of eip7e. 

751 tporata, the arms taken from the enemy (cp. Anz. 143), 
okvAa: axpoiivia, the booty, Aeéa.—This accent for the subst. 
tporatov is attested by the grammarians, and preserved by L in 
1102: though, acc. to rule, the subst. would be tpdzauov, and 
the adj. tpomaios (PA. 1459). 

752 ff. axrh...torw, instead of 7AOev els dxtyv «.7.A.: Cp. Eur. 
Hipp. t198 éret 8 Epypwov xapov eiceBddrXomuev, | dxrH Tus Eore 
x.7.A, (instead of eidouev axtiv twa): L. TZ. 260 éret tov eopéovta 
da Yupadgyddwv | Bods vrAopopBors zovrov eioeBadrAomer, | jv 
ris SiappwE KYpAdtwv TOANG odAw | KoLAwWTds aysos. 

Kfvorov: 237 n.—marpdo: 288 n.—Popods spite. «7.2. : 
238 n.—repeviav...pvdda8a = rénevos rodvpvdAdov (schol.).—depe- 
vos wé0w, glad, through my longing (causal dat.). 

756 odvOvrovs...opayas: the second part of the compound 
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adj. is akin in sense to the subst. ; cp. yoatou tprordvSouer (Ant. 
431), veordpowre tAnypacw (76. 1283). 

757 kfjpvE am’ olkwv...olketos: ‘his own’ herald, returning 
from Trachis, was not one at whose hand he could have 
expected such a gift. It is needless to give olxetos a special 
sense, as (a) ‘bred up in his household,’ or (4) ‘sent on a private 
mission,’ as Paley takes it. 

759 mpovteplero: for the imperf., cp. O. Z. 1055 efr€uerOa: 
O. C. 1605 édiero: so often éxéAevov, This compound does not 
occur elsewhere, but is paralleled by wpoefavictapar, rpoefaro- 
oTéAAw. 

760 ff. tavpoxrove x.7.X. The offering consisted of a hundred 
victims altogether, including bulls, sheep, and goats (cuppryq 
Booxfpata),—a ‘hecatomb’ in the general sense (// 1. 315 
exatouBas | tavpwv 70 aiydv). The sacrifice was to begin with 
the slaughter of twelve oxen, animals specially selected from 
the spoil. Such a Ovoia dwiexa tepetwy was called dwoexys 
(Eustath. p. 1386. 48, etc.). In //. 6. 93 Helenus directs that 
an offering of twelve cows shall be promised to Athena. 

évtedeis = TeAclovs, with no physical blemish or taint: Lucian 
Sacrif. 12 orepavioayres TO Coov, Kal TONS ye mporepov eéera- 
gavres ei evreAes ein, Wa pnde TOV axpyotov TL KaTacpattwot, 
Tpoga-youge 7) Popo. 

Bois is probably masc. here (as in Az. 62), though in Homer 
it is usu. fem., unless the contrary is specified. The word 
ravpoxrovel is not decisive, since it might express merely the 
antithesis between oxen and other victims (cp. such phrases as 
olvoxoetv vexTap). 

mpociye, Sc. TH Bwyd: cp. Pollux 1. 29 1a d€ tpocaxréa 
Odpara, iepeia aptia aropa oAdKAnpa. byh amrypa. The imperf. 
means strictly, ‘proceeded to bring’ (after donning the robe). 
The hist. pres. ravpoxtovet, too, represents an imperf., not 
an aor. 

763 ‘Ae. While tdapds (¢) properly refers to aspect 
(‘beaming,’ ‘ cheerful,’ as opp. to oxv@pwrds), tAews denotes a 
placid or gracious mood of the mind: cp. Ephippus (a poet of 
the Middle Comedy), ’Eyzody fr. 1 éroincé 7 idkapov, cbbéws 
& adeiie wav | adrod 10 Avmotv, xamédakev thewy. 

764 xécpw te...Kal orokq=Koopia oroAy. So in Eur. Med. 
1165 Glaucé puts on the deadly gifts of Medea, duipors Uirep- 
xaipova.. .—KaTHUXETO! as Chryses peyan’ EUXETO xelpas AVAT XUV, 
at the sacrifice described in //Z 1. 447—466; and as Nestor 
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modXu.... AOyvy | evxer’ on the like occasion in Od. 3. 430—463. 
Those two passages explain the ritual imagined here (vv. 756— 
766). (1) Heracles, having put on the robe, brings his victims 
to the altar. (2) The next act would be to sprinkle the xépvu) 
on the sacrificers; who would then take barley-meal (odAo0xvrar) 
in the hands from the basket, xavoty. (3) Then Heracles 
offers his prayer to Zeus. (4) The actual immolation follows ; 
the barley-meal is sprinkled on the heads of victims; hair, cut 
from one or more of them, is thrown on the altar-fire; and they 
are slain. (5) The wypia (Anz. 1011), doubly wrapped in fat, 
are burnt on the altar. This act was in progress, when the 
agonies of Heracles began. 

765 f. cepvav dpylov...pddé, ‘the flame of the solemn rifes,’ 
z.é., the flame from the sacrifice on the altar. opyia could not 
literally mean @vara (the word by which the schol. explains it); 
but the sense is the same. In Az? 1013, too, dpyiwy are 
‘rites,’ not ‘victims.’ The flame is called atparnpa, because 
the burning flesh was so. It is needless to take amo with 
opytwv. 

mue(pas Spuds: the wood of the pine (mevxn) is resinous 
(6yrwadys),—a quality conducive to the bright flame which 
was prized as an omen (Amf. 1007). The original meaning of 
dpds was simply ‘tree’ (schol. Z/. 11. 86; Curt. Ztym. § 275). 
In 1168 and 1195 it means ‘oak.’ 

767 ff. ‘Spas, showing that the irritant action of the poison 
has begun.—dprikodAdos, dare tékrovos, Closely glued to his flesh 
as if by a craftsman: schol. ws v6 rékrovos Kaas ovyKkekodAnje- 
vos. ‘The gen. here is not so definitely equivalent to a gen. 
with vmod as it isin Az. 807 dwrds yrarypévn, or Eur. Or. 497 
mAnyeis Ovyarpds. It expresses a similar notion, but ina vaguer 
form: ‘like something /rom (the hand of) a réxrwv’: ‘like 
(a work) of his.’ Some supply xoAAyjcavros: but this seems 
difficult, and is not warranted by such examples as ds éuod 
povns tédas (sc. ovons, O. C. 83). 

dmrav kat’ dpSpov: the robe clings so tight as to show the 
contour of the body: cp. the Homeric phrase, évrumas év yAaivy 
kexadvpmevos, explained to mean, wore dia tod iuartiov rod 
cuparos Tov TUrov paiverOat (LZ, 24. 163, with Leaf’s n.). 

éoréwy might be joined with avrlewacros (= dvtiordy 74 dor), 
but is more simply taken with d&8aypés. The latter word means 
‘a biting pain’ (rt dax), esp. an ‘itching.’ Photius p. 7. 21: 
ddaypos 6 ddagyopds, Orep Eotl KvyoUds: ovTw SopoxAys. The 
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forms é8dfw (act. and midd.) and déagéw (do.) seem both to 
have been in use; the former was perhaps chiefly Ionic. 

771  é(Svns...ds: Hylius does not know what Deianeira had 
applied to the robe ;~but, as the venom was that of the hydra, 
his conjecture comes near the truth.—éSalwwre: cp. 1088: Eur. 
fr. 790 payedawy’ det prov capxa Oowarat odds. 

772 ff. *Bénoe: Body rwa usu. =‘to shout to (or for) one’ 
Pind. P. 6. 36 Boace aida ov (called his son to his aid): Seng 
Cyr. 7. 2. § Kipov éBoa. Here it means, ‘shouted for him, 
(asking), = Bodv ypwrnce.—evéyxor: for qveyxov and qveyKa, Cp. 
O. C. 522.—pyxavais in a bad sense, as Az. 181. 

776 bhetev, sc. eveynetv.dorrep tiv eoradpévov, as it had been 
sent; z.e., without tampering with it by the way. Cp. 622 70d’ 
ayyos ws éxer detLar pépwv.—Not, ‘as had been prescribed’ 
(€7eoradpévor). 

778 wdevpsvov: cp. 1054: for the form, 567 n. 

779 £. &pOpov xy Avylterar, ‘where the joint is supple,’ #e., at 
the ankle (ogupov), where the ball of the joint (éorpdyaXos) 
plays in its socket. ‘This mode of definition is Homeric: cp. 
11. 5. 395 évOa re pnpos | ioxiw évorpéperau (turns in the hip-joint). 

780 & mévrov, ‘in’ (‘rising from’) the sea; ze., an isolated 
rock, not part of a promontory. This is better than to take 
the words with apdixAvorov, ‘washed on all sides dy the sea’: 
ex ovtov would then be too weak. 

The name ‘ Lichades’ was given to some rocky islets just s. 
of C. Cenaeum, in the narrow strait dividing it from the pro- 
montory of Cnemides on the Locrian coast. 

781 f. Kéyns...pveddv expatver, he causes the brain ¢o ooze out 
through his victim’s hair,—at the moment when the skull is 
cloven. Cp. Eur. fr. 388 kapa re yap cov avyyed Kopats 6.00, | 
pave b€ medoa’ eyxépadov: id. Cycl. 402 tov 8’ ad, révovtos apma- 
gas akpov 700s, | maiwy mpos dfbv ardvuxa tmetpaiov AiBov | eyxé- 
parov éféppave (where the verbal resemblance to this passage is 
remarkable).— pveddv: éyxépados, the proper word for ‘brain,’ is 
merely an adj. with which pveAds is understood. In Plat. Zim. 
73.C, D the éyxepados is described as that part of the puedds 
which is to receive 10 Oetov oréppa. 

Stacmapévtos: the skull, cleft fhe its centre (péoov), is 
scattered in fragments. 

783 avnvbqpycev olpwyq: the verb can bear this sense even 
without a defining addition: Eur. Or. 1335 dvevdnpet dopos (of 
wailing): Plat. Phaedo 60 a dvqudyyyoe (Xanthippe). The 
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notion is that of a cry which exopresses religious awe. Cp. 
Matthew Arnold, Mycerinus: ‘And one loud cry of grief and of 
amaze | Broke from his sorrowing people.’ 

787 idtev: iv, a shrill sound, expressed astonishment or 
anguish : Acétes uses it in his ‘inarticulate’ vexation (ivgev 8 
adwvyntw wep epras axe: Pind. P. 4. 237). 

788 Aoxpav +’ dSpeo. mpdves: the heights of the Cnemis 
range, on the Locrian coast, just S. of Cape Cenaeum in Euboea. 
At this point the strait is less than three miles in breadth. 
The 7’ after Aoxpav (cr. n.) seems genuine.—dxpat, the cliffs 
which jut into the sea at or near Cenaeum. This fem. form is 
usual when, as here, the ref. is to promontories. 

Seneca’s equivalent for this passage is curious: he describes 
the hero’s cries as re-echoed from Chalcis (50 miles off), from 
Cape Caphareus (upwards of roo), and from ‘all the Cyclades’! 
(Here. Oet. 803 ff.) 

789 f. admeire...flmrav: the cause of weariness is regularly 
expressed by a pres. part.: Ar. Lys. 778 py vev dretrwmev tada- 
mwpovmevar: Plat. Legg. 769 E otK« av wore Aéywv areiror 

791 f. 8vomdpevov: for the adj., compounded with a subst. 
akin in sense to Aéktpov, cp. O. Z! 518 Biov...pakpaiwvos, and 
above, 756 n.—évBSarobpevos; cp. O. Z. 205.—rdv Oivéws yapov: 
the gen. is most simply explained by the fact that Yapos implies 
alliance: cp. Eur. PA. 77 «idos “Adpdorov AaBodv. Others 
understand, ‘the marriage granted to him by Oeneus,’ so that 
the constr. would be as WithhSSonke 

794f. mpocéSpov, repixexuuevys: the cloud hung around him. 
—ryvios, the smoky flame from the resinous zrev«y (766),—just 
as in Ant. 1126 oré€pow Aryvvs refers to pine-torches.—8iderpo- 
pov, with the frenzy of pain: cp. Eur. H. F. 932 év otpodatow 
dppatwv éepOapyevos.—orparg: though the crowd must have 
been partly composed of warriors (259), otparos has here the 
general sense of Aews (783): cp. Ant. 8: ZZ. 749. 

798 ovvOavev: cp. Eur. Suppl. 1006 adiotos yap tor Gava- 
tos | cwOvycKew OvnoKkovor Pidors. 

799 f. %€w, as the context shows, means ‘out of Euboea?: 
for dpov, cp. Az. 545 alp’ avrov, alpe detpo.—pddtora pév: cp. 
Ant. 327. His thought is: ‘Take me at once to the wilds of 
Mount Oeta, and leave me to perish alone; or, if you shrink 
from that, at least take me out of the island,’ 

The reasons for preferring Wakefield’s pe 6s to the Ms. 
#é8es turn On these points. (12) The act. weGcévar, when said of 
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persons, usu. = ‘allow to escape’ (O. C. 906 atpwrov od peOAK 
av: At, 372 peOjxa tovs adacropas): or ‘leave’ to some 
course; as Ant. 653 pébes | riv watd ev “Aidov tHvde vumdeverv 
twit. But this use of the verb has no place here. The sense 
is not, ‘allow me to escape’ to some solitude. (2) As said of 
things, peOcévac can mean, ‘to let go,’ ‘release from one’s 
grasp’; Z/. 448 radra pev pébes: tb. 1205 péOes 16d’ ayyos. 
Hermann, who retains pées, renders it by ‘ defone.’ But that is 
too gentle a word: péfes here would differ from xaraOes as 
‘drop’ from ‘lay down.’ Cp. 1254 és mupav pe O7s. 

Srov...pA tis SPerar: cp. O. Z. 1410 ew pé ov | xadvipar’, 
} dovetcar’, 7 Oaddcarov | éxpipar’, évOa pyror’ eicoperO” Ext. 

801 f. «8 otkrov tcyets, if thou hast no heart to do that. It 
would be easy, but it is needless, to read et 8’ olkros toye. o°,— 
adrd, fat least’: 201 n.—avrod ‘just eve’ (O. C. 78).—Odva: 
the prohibitive subj. is rare in the rst pers.; but cp. O. C. 174: 
Eur. Zyo. 172 (py) adryvv60. 

803 rocair’, implying brevity.—émoxktpavros, sc. adrod: cp. 
Ph. 1033 mActoavros (sc. éuov): Xen. An. 4. 8. 5 of 3° elroy, 
épwrnoavTos, oTt k.t.A.—éev péow oxdpe, recumbent in the middle 
of the vessel. 

804 ode is prob. governed by ékéX\capev as well as by 
Qévres. The acc. after xéAAw usu, denotes either the ship or the 
place; but cp. Pz. 236 ris o, & réxvov, mpooéaxe k.t.A.—The 
boat would be rowed from Cape Cenaeum to the harbour near 
Thermopylae (633 n.), a distance of about eighteen miles; 
thence Heracles would be carried some six miles to Trachis. 
The shortest sea-passage would be across to the Locrian coast 
(788 n.); but the longer land-journey would be more trying for 
the sufferer. 

806 4 favt’...4 reOvqkdr : a way of saying, ‘I cannot tell 
whether his life will last so long.’ 

807 ff. Bovdetoac’: not only in poetry (as Anz. 267), but in 
prose also, BovAedew is said of ‘planning’ (as dist. from 
‘ executing’) a crime (Dem. or. 19 § 21); and PovdAevors was a 
legal term in this sense. The BovAy was really that of Nessus 
(844 f.).—8pac’, not dpdcaca, since his torments continue. 
The dat. zarpi éuw can be taken with dpdo’, no less than with 
Bovdevoac’. For the construction do tatré cou (instead of 
Sei Cpa Opi 3 738 

mrotvipos, of avenging deities, as 47. 843.—Alkn is associated 
with “Epwvs, since the latter especially punishes sins against 
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kinsfolk : cp. Aesch. Ag. 1432 pa THY TéAELOV THs éuns mardds 
Aiknv, | "Arnv 7, Epwvv 0’, ator 76v8 éeopag’ eyo. —dv.. .teloaiT : 
for the causal gen., cp. O. vo 229 wv mpoTdby 76 tive: Her. 4 
118 teicacGat THs enbae Sovroavvyns BovAdmevos. 

érebxopar; he deliberately gives his wish (refcait’) the 
solemn form of an imprecation.—et Oéyis...0émis 8’: cp. PA. 
TO35 te fr. 856 el pol Oépus: Oepus Se radnOR A€yew: Eur. A. F. 
141 € xpy p, epwrd: xpy 8’, evel ye Seaomdrys k.T.A. 

mpotBares, hast cast from thee, spurned: schol. éret od 
mporepa [read mporépa] tiv Oéuuv netpenat Kal mapeides. Cp. 
At. 830 prpO kvoiv rpdBAnTos.—por, ethic dat. (= ‘I have seen 
thee’ do so): cp. O. C. 81 4 BEBnxev nutv 6 Eévos; 

813 ciy: cp. Eurydicé’s silent exit, Av/ 1244. Exit 
Deianeira. 

815 f. The place of d@aApav éudv in the sentence is due to 
the implied thought, ‘So long as 7 see her no more, she may go 
where she will.’ The poet cares not that the gen. might seem 
to depend on ofpos: for like cases, cp. Ant. 944 (Aavdas), Ph. 
598 (rivos 8°). —abry is not emphatic (‘of her own accord’), 
any more than atrov in 262. 

kadés seems a true correction of kad@s, and was probably 
read by the schol. (cr. n.). Cp. Od. 11. 640 xadAysos ovpos. 
The adv. would have a weak effect at the end of the v., and 
would belong to épTrovn) rather than to yévour’. .—Cp. Aesch. 7%. 
690 ¢ irw kat’ ovpov, Ktua Kwxvtod Aaxdv, | BoiBw otvynbiy rav 
70 Aatov yévos. 

817 ff. yap justifies his unfilial language. —8ykoy, ‘im- 
portance’ (Q. C. 1162), ‘pomp’ (Az. 129 pd dyKov apy 
pydev’) ; here, the ‘dignity ’ belonging to the name of mother. 
The adj. agrees with dyxoy, since dy. 6vdmaros = ‘name- “dignity”: 
cp. Aesch. Lum. 325 Matp@ov dyvicpa...pdvov.— Adres, ‘ vainly’ 
(PA. 947), #e., when she is a mother in name only.—rpée, 
‘keep,’ continue to enjoy.—pystv, generic, helping the causal 
force of ans. Cp. £2 1194 ae kaXetrat, pntpt 8° ovdéev 
éficot. 

819 f. GAN’ Eptr. Xalpovea : cp: Eur. Phoen. 921 xalpwv ip’: 
od yop odv pe Set pavrevadrwv.—iyv at the end of the verse: cp. 
OT 20850. Gotan ee 873. Exit Hyllus. 

821—862 Third oracmov. st strophe (821—830) = 1st 
antistrophe (831—840): 2nd str. (841—851)= 2nd antistr. 
(852—862). 

The oracle given twelve years ago is being fulfilled; 
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Heracles is doomed. Deianeira has been the unconscious 
instrument of fate. And in ail this can be seen the work 
of Aphrodite. 

821 8’: though several persons are addressed, the sing. is 
used (as in O. C. 1463), since id€ could be a mere interjection ; 
cp. Od. 3. 332 dye tauvere: Ar. Th. 788 pépe 59 vy, | ...1¢ 
yap” nuas; id. Pax 383 ciré por, ti macyer’, dvdpes ; 

mpoonetey, intrans., as in P%. 106, ‘has come to close 
quarters with us,’ instead of merely threatening from a distance. 
As tradatpdrov indicates, the poet was thinking of Od. 9. 507 7 
para by pe tadaipata béopal’ ixaver. 

822 f. Gcorpdmov, ‘oracular.’—ras mwararpdtov mpovolas, the 
(divine) prescience which was declared (which found utterance) 
long ago: viz., twelve years ago, at Dodona: see 44n. Cp. 
Eur. PA. 637 Gela zpovoig, ‘with inspired foresight.’ O. C. 454 
(pavteia) tadaipaé’. 

824 f. 8&7’, neut. of the epic relat. 6s re: cp. #2. 151 a7 
(47). There is no metrical ground for reading & 7 (fem.) 
here, since the syllable, forming the anacrusis of the verse, is 
properly short: in the antistrophic v., 834, 8v before rékero is a 
long substituted for a short.—®rakev, of oracular utterance, Anzf, 
1094.—ékdépor, intrans., ‘come to an end’: schol. wapeAbor. 
An intrans. ékpépew occurs elsewhere only as meaning ‘to 
shoot ahead’ in a race: see on O. C. 1424 (where éxdepe: is 
best taken as 2nd pers. pres. midd., ‘fulfil for thyself’). But 
the sense found here is parallel with that of the intrans. éxduddvac 
and é&:évas, as said of rivers, ‘to issue,’ 

8w8exatos Upotos: the twelfth year from the time when the 
oracle was given at Dodona: see n. on 44. Apollodorus 
names the same term, though, acc. to his version, the oracle 
was given at Delphi (2. 4. 12). 

This is the only passage of the play which mentions the 
period of twelve years. In 44 f. and 164 f., the reference is 
merely to the fifteen months which, when Heracles left home, 
were still wanting to those twelve years. It may be asked, 
then, whence the Chorus derive their knowledge of the twelve 
years; for Deianeira, in 155 ff., speaks as if they had not then 
heard of the oracle. The answer is simply that this incon- 
sistency of detail was overlooked by the poet; the term of 
twelve years was in his mind, as a familiar part of the story ; 
and he forgot that, if the Chorus were to know it, Deianeira 
ought to have mentioned it. 
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poros, ‘year’ 69 n. —avaSoyay tedety (fut.) mévev: the 
subject to the inf. is abréy supplied from dporos: ‘that it (the 
twelfth year) should end the succession of toils.’ edetv could 
not be intrans., with dvadoyav for subject. 

826 f. abrenaiees schol. yvyoie adi: cp. avraveytos.— 
op0ds, z.¢., at the due moment (cp. 173): dép6ds is oft. thus 
said of oracles coming true: O. Z: 853: O. C. 1424: Ant. 
1178.—%yreda, without fail: cp. 487.—xarovpite, intrans., are 
coming into haven before a fair wind: schol. wozep otp’ rvev- 
pate mpocoppel yuiy Kat dpOdv avvdueva, This compound does 
not occur elsewhere: but cp. Ar. 7%. 1226 tpéxe vuv Kata Tovs 
Képakas €roupioas. 

829 f. 6 pi Acdoowv = 6 wy BAcrov, the dead. Though this 
absol. use of Aevooew is found only here, it does not warrant 
suspicion.—érlmovov...Aatpelav. The insertion of mévev, due to 
Gleditsch, is made probable by the text of the antistrophe: see 
on 839 f. For the phrase, cp. 356 zovwr | Aatpevuar, And for 
éxirovov along with wovwy, cp. Ant. 502. 

831 dovia vedéAq, dat. of circumstance, ‘with a cloud of 
death around him’: cp. 77. 16. 350 @avarov Sé pédAav vedos 
aupexadrdvpev. There is perhaps a reminiscence of Pindar JV. 9._ 
37 povov | waprodiov vedpéAay (referring to battle). The image 
might be partly suggested by the vivid description, which the 
Chorus have just heard, of Heracles in his agony, with the 
altar-smoke hanging around him: the apdcedpos Atyvis (794) 
was indeed, for him, a dovia vedéAn. 

Kevratpov...8odoT7o1ds dvdyxa, the Centaur’s insidious con- 
straint; ze. the inevitable doom, brought upon him by the 
Centaur’s guile. The adj. is properly active in sense, ‘con- 
triving fraud’; cp. matorows, ovromows. In O. C. 698 the 
passive sense of avroro.wy (‘self-produced’) is exceptional.— 
Xple, irritates, torments: Aesch. P. VY. 567 yple tus ad pe Trav 
taXaway olotpos. ‘This sense, like that of ‘anointing,’ comes 
from the primary sense, to ‘graze,’ or ‘rub.’—Aevpd from 
mAevpov: for the second acc., cp. PA. 1301 mébes pe...xeipa. 

834 The ss. have ov réketo Oavaros, tree 5° aiddos Spaxwv. 
This has been explained as if @avaros were the father and the 
dpaxwy (hydra) the mother. But usage does not warrant such a 
pointed antithesis between rikrowae (midd.) and tikro, The 
poets apply either voice to either parent : see, e.g., Lb: 154 6 
3° dpa TAatcov téKxed” viv, | abrap TAatxos Etextey duvpova 
BeAXepoovryv: id, 2, 728 érexev ‘Pyvy, and 742 TéKeTo KAutos 
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‘Immodapeta. Lobeck’s correction of trexe to Urpepe is a certain 
one.—atddos : Cp. II. 

835 dédvov, with a, the rarer quantity: cp. Azz. 100. 

836 f. t8pas...ddcparr, the monstrous hydra: cp. 508 dacpa 
ravpov. mpooretakds, ‘close-locked’ in the deadly grip of the 
monster. The word came to the poet’s mind through a 
consciousness of the literal meaning,—viz., that the hero’s flesh 
is ‘glued’ to therobe. This very trait, so thoroughly Sophoclean, 
confirms the soundness of the text. (Cp. Amz. 117.) The 
context (peAayxatra 8’ etc.) further confirms it. As the Chorus 
picture the torments of Heracles, two dread shapes rise before 
their thought,—the hydra, who nursed the venom, and the 
Centaur, through whose blood it works. 

pedayxatra (gen.): Hes. Scut. 186 pedrayyairny te Mipavta. 
Cp. above, 557 n. 

838 dpprya = dvaprya (cp. 519): Dem. or. 21 § 52 (in a 
pavteta), iordvar wpaiwy Bpopiw xapw dppuya movras (‘ promiscu- 
ously,’ z.¢, of mixed fruits) Here the sense seems to be, 
‘confusedly’; there is a tumult of pangs: cp. 1053 ff. The 
objection to taking it as merely ‘therewith,’ or ‘at the same time,’ 
is that the xévtpa are only the workings of the hydra’s venom. 

839 f. It has long been the general belief that the words 
vérov (Or véocov) 0’ tro, found in the mss., have arisen from a 
gloss,—the name of Nessus having been introduced to explain 
pedcayxa(ra. But otherwise there has been little agreement. 

Here I may briefly state my own conclusions. (1) pedayxat- 
ra, ‘the black-haired one,’ could probably stand without a sub- 
stantive, or proper name,—esp. as Kevtavpov has occurred not 
far back; though it would be somewhat harsh. 

(2) Comparing v. 830 with v. 840, we see that the words 
you Gavev Aarpetav in 830 correspond metrically with -& Kévrp’ 
exilécavta. The words éri ror’ ér’ érirovov in 830 ought there- 
fore to correspond with what stands between aixie: in 839 and 
the @ before xévrp’ in 840: viz., acc. to the Mss., vécou (or 
vésoov) & imo hoina dodropvb-. 

(3) Now, if vécov 0’ tro were ejected, this correspondence 
would be obtained by reading trodpova Soddpv0a. The form 
brdgovos, though not extant, is correct (cp. ardgovos in Eur. 
Or. 163, 192). The xévtpa would be tréova. as being 
‘secretly fraught with death.” The hiatus in aixéCe. | vaé- 

_gova is not unexampled, though it has not the usual excuse 
of a slight pause: cp. 833 f., 846f.; PP. 832. Such a hiatus 
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has been assumed here by Hermann and others. It might be 
avoided, however, by reading pévia Sodrpv0a. The forms doAc- 
prfos and SoAwpvbos are equally correct: cp. doAounris and 
SorAwpnris, SoAddpwv and dodwdpwv. In this case, the origin 
of tro would remain obscure. 

(4) But a closer adherence to the Ms. text becomes possible, 
if, with Gleditsch, we read Nécoov trodédvia Sodtopv0a Kévtp émcté- 
cavra, and in 830 étu mor’ tr émlrovov < révwv > Exot Cavav Aarpelav. 
The form vaodevos occurs in the neut. pl. vrodorta, as a subst., 
meaning the zrowvy paid to the kinsfolk of a slain man (Harpocr.). 
The great recommendation of this reading is that it fully 
accounts for the traditional text here,—the insertion in the Mss. 
of 0” before vo being a trivial error of a common type; while 
in 830 mévwv might easily have dropped out after érdrovor. 

841 dv...doxvos, guorum secura (cp. 23): she had no 
apprehension of such results. The Ms. doxvov, an epithet of 
BAaBav, is explained as ‘not shrinking,’ ze, ‘not delaying,’ 
‘hastening on.’ But (a) such a personification is strange; and 
(4) ev has then to be taken, somewhat awkwardly, with 7a peév 
in 843. 

842 mpocopdoa is confirmed, as against the plausible 
mpoopdca (Blaydes), by the fact that Deianeira had seen Iolé’s 
arrival. She did not merely ‘foresee’ evil; she had ‘ beheld’ 
it coming. 

843 ff. diccoveav, Nauck’s correction of dicodvrev, is ac- 
ceptable, because ‘swift coming’ should be that of the BAaBn, 
rather than of the yamou: since yépov here means simply the 
new tie,—not a formal marriage which was in prospect: cp. 460 
éynue (n.), Ant. 185 tiv arnv dpdv | oretyovray dorois. véov 
dicodvtwv yapov would be a gen. absol., ‘as a new marriage was 
hastening on,’ 

To piv avira mpooéBare: the remedial measures were her own; 
their vesudts, due to Nessus, were not foreseen by her. poce- 
Bade = ‘applied,’ as a remedy to a disease. Others explain, 
‘brought upon herself’ (se. éavry): but this would require 
avra in place of aira. 

The ms. reading, ta pév of t+ mpooéBade, is explained to 
mean, ‘part she did not comprehend’ (schol. ov« éyvw, od ouv- 
nkev): t.¢e., she had, indeed, a secret purpose, but she did not 
know the deadly nature of the unguent. ‘To this there are two 
objections. (1) The supposed sense of mpooéBade is unex- 
ampied, (2) The proper antithesis is lost; for ra dw &AXé- 
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Opov yas podrovr ought to be opposed to her own designs 
or acts; but those things which she ‘did not comprehend’ 
were just those which ‘came from the alien will.’ 

GAAdBpov here merely = aAXorpias: cp. PA. 540.—édrcOplaror 
guvadAayais, causal dat., ‘through her fatal meeting, converse, 
with Nessus at the Evenus (562 ff.). 

6rcOplaror is the simplest correction of the unmetrical 
dd<Bp lars, 

846 4 ov: Ph. 1130.—é)od is best taken here as adverbial 
neut. plur., ‘desperately’: though in £7. 844 6Aoa is nom. fem. 
—orévet is metrically suspicious: the corresponding word in the 
antistr. is vUudav (857). 

847 f. xdwpav...dxvav, a fresh, delicate dew ; the tears fall in 
pearly drops. Eur. Aled. 906 dm’ docwv yAwpov wpynOy Sdxpvr. 
Pind. 2V. 8. 40 xAuwpais éepoas. 

réyye....dxvav: cp. Az. 376 épeuvov aip eéevoa: Eur. L 7. 
159 xoas | ...ddpaivev. 

850 f. The poipa is still épxopéva, since Heracles is not yet 
dead. The &ray is his death,—8odtay, as wrought by the guile 
of Nessus.—podatva, ‘foreshows,’—enables us to forebode. 

852 ppwyev maya Saxpiwv: cp. gig: Ant. 802 icyey 3d | 
ovkére mryyas Svvapar daxpvwv. The natural sense is, ‘The 
stream of tears has burst forth’; ze, ‘we all weep for this 
calamity.’ The words could not well mean merely, ‘a source 
of tears has been opened’; #.e., a woe has befallen, which will 
claim tears. 

853 ff. Kéxvrat vooos, the plague has been diffused through 
his whole frame: cp. PA. 293 mdyov xvOévros, ‘spread abroad.’ 
—é mora: O. T. 167.—dvaporlwv, foes: //. 24. 365 dvopevees 
Kat advdpo.o, ‘This worst of woes has come to him from his 
own home: cp. 1058-+1063. 

The doubt as to the reading here is confined to the words 
between momo. and énépode. The traditional text is, ofov av- 
apoiwy | ovrw dyaxXettov “Hpaxdhéous. ‘The v. 7."HpaxAéa, found 
in a few of the later Mss., was apparently prompted by dya- 
kAerov. In the corresponding vv. of the strophe, the ms. text 
is, peyddav mpocopdca, ddpos BAdBav | véwy dicodvtwy yapwv, To 
pev ov tt: where the only doubt affecting metre is between 
ddpors and ddpow 

It seems almost certain that ‘Hpaxdéous was a gloss, and that 
Ta pev ov Trin the strophe answered metrically to dyaxevrov 
here. Of proposed emendations of this passage, those which 
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eject “HpaxAéovs follow one of two methods. (1) To read 
Sdpors, NOt ddmoror, in 842: to insert a long syllable, beginning 
with a vowel (as é£), before dvapoiwy : and to supply something, 
equal to v — (as mor’ avdp’), between ovrw and dyakXetov. 
(2) To read 8épor in 842: and to make such an addition to 
ov7w as shall metrically balance éiocdvtwy yauwv. On this plan, 
I suggest <tm’ > otrw <rotSe cap’ > dyaxharédv. The prep. goes 
with avapoiwv, which, without a prep., would here be somewhat 
harsh (as = ‘from his foes’). “HpaxAéovs would have been a 
gloss on rote. Sophocles is fond of the periphrasis with 
odpa, which would be fitting here: cp. 1194, 1210: O. C. 355: 
VEU TOG 

olxrlcat, epexegetic, ‘for us to pity’ (rather than, ‘for him 
to lament’): cp. O. C. 144 od wdvv poipas eddaovioar | tpwrys 
(sc. eit). 

856 ff. KeXowa, ‘ dark,’ referring at once to the colour of the 
metal, and to old stains. This general character of the epithet 
is seen in Eur. Bacch. 628, terar Eidos xeXawdv dpracas: where 
no blood has yet been shed.—popdyxov, ‘fighting in the front of 
battle.’—atxp@, in the sense of ‘ prowess,’ ‘ warlike might,’ can 
follow Adyxa tpopdyov Sopos, since the latter is really an image 
for the warrior himself. Cp. 355 aixuacae (n.).—@oav here is 
merely adverbial, =raxyéws. So Od. 2. 257 Adoev 8° ayophy 
aiwypyv=Jll. 2, 808 atwa 8 evo’ ayopyv. Od. 8. 38 Gory 
aXeyvvere Satra, ‘quickly fall to feasting.’—atmewas: cp. 327 n. 

860 ff. dpdtrohos and dvav8os, both epithets of Kvzpis, are 
to be taken closely together,—‘ ministering in silence,’—viz., to 
the purposes of the gods,—not to the desire of Heracles. For 
the order of words, cp. O. Z? 1199 tay yauyovuxa mapbevov 
xXpnTpyddv. 

The ‘silence’ of Aphrodité means that the passion of 
Heracles had not been avowed as his motive for the war 
(cp. 358). She has been revealed as the ¢gavepd mpdxrap, 
because that motive has now been disclosed as supreme. 
For mpdxrwp fem., cp. O. Z. 81. 

863—946 9 fourth éracddov. The death of Deianetra. 

863—870 ‘These eight verses form an epode to the 
stasimon; three persons take part in the delivery, viz., the 
two mapaordra, or leaders of yurxopia (HM. A, HM. B), and 
the coryphaeus (XO.). The third part (868—870) is best as- 
signed to the coryphaeus, who usually announces a new comer, 
and who would naturally conduct the dialogue with the tpods. 
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Similar epodes to stasima are Eur. 7. & 815—82r, and Hrpp. 
1143—1152, in each of which three parts can be distinguished. 

The motive of the whole passage from 863 to 898 is the 
dramatic necessity of making an impressive preparation for 
the Nurse’s pyors. It rests with the Chorus alone to do 
this, since no actor is present. 

863 paratos, foolish, deluded: cp. 407n. For this fem., 
cp. 207 xowds (n.). In 565 we have paraiacs and in 887 paraia, 
but in O. C. 780 paraiov...ydovis. 

865 ri dypt; ‘what do I say?’ ze, ‘what am I to say?’ 
Cp. O. T. 1471 ti dypi; | ob 8) KAvw mov...;—where, as here, 
it expresses perplexity at a sound suddenly heard. It is only a 
more vivid form of ti gd; (O. C. 315) 

866 f. otk donpov, not doubtful (between joy and woe), 
GAG Svervx4, but (clearly) woful. Cp. Ph. 209 Sidonpa yep 
Gpoei. —edow: cp. 202 n.—kaivite: schol. ouké TL VEwTEpoV exe 6 
otxos: the house is experiencing something for the first time,— 
z.é., iS suffering some new calamity. So Aesch. 4g. 1071 
kaivirov Cuyov. 

869 The MS. reading, &4ns, cannot be right. The word 
means either (1) ‘unusual,’ or (2) ‘unaccustomed’ to a 
thing. 

The conjecture és has been generally received; but this 
presents almost equal difficulties. As applied to persons, it 
regularly means, ‘disagreeable.’ Here it ought to mean, ‘of 
sad aspect’; it never occurs, however, in that sense. 

Surely af@ys was merely a corruption of 4(y)%4s, which 
does not seem to occur, but which is as correct as edynOijs 
or rodvynOjs.—Cp. Eur. Ade. 777 otvyv@ mpoowmr@ Kat cvvw- 
ppvwpéve. 

870 onpavotea, as a correction of onpatvovea, is not merely 
recommended by usage, but is necessary, unless the tpofos be 
supposed to make signs before she speaks. Re-enter Nurse. 

872 “Hpaxhet 7d mopmipov = 70 “Hp. mopm.: cp 0. Corts 
immo Tov akeatipa xadwov: Az. 1166 Bporots tov detuvnorov | 
tabov, Tdpripov here = rewrrov, as in Eur. Hipp. 579 roumipa 
paris dwpatov = ex dw. Treudleioa. 

873  Katvorrom@v: a verb not elsewhere found in writers: of 
this age, but frequent later; cp. Polyb. 1. 4. 5 moAAa yap avry 
(sc. 4 TUN) KatvoTOLOICS. K.T. x 

875 & dixwfyrou mro80s: €k expresses the condition; cp. 
El. 455 && imeprépas xepos: Ph. gt. This is one of those 
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proverb-like turns which a homely speaker would use in the 
desire to be impressive. 

876 f. od 84 mod’: cp. 668 n.—mévr’ dxfkoas: cp. Ant. 402 
novt ériotaga,—in a similar answer.—révyxev... ; They are so 
bewildered that they repeat the question which has been 
answered: cp. 184 n. 

878 andpia, ‘undone,’ ‘lost’: a rare sense; but cp. Ont: 
1341 tov péy dA€Opiov. The second syll. is short, as in 845. 

879 By zpagw must be meant here the mode of ‘doing 
the deed, rather than the victim’s ‘fortune’; though the latter 
. is the usual sense of the singular (Am. 1305). 

880 tvvrpéxea: schol. ti Gavatw ovvéerecer (cp. O. T. 113 
Tose CupTimte Pdvw).’ The verb is, in fact, a bold poetical 
substitute for cvpmrirre, expressing the notion of ‘suddenly 
encountering’ a violent death. Cp. the Homeric cvvédpapov, 
said of combatants (//. 16. 337). 

881 Siyjiorwoe: the compound occurs only here. For this 
sense, cp. Her. 3. 127 dvo nuéwv Alotwoe. 

882 ff. ris Ovpds, what impulse of passion,—rlves voor, what 
pangs of frenzy (42. 59 gotav7’ avdpa paviacw vdoos) The 
words 7 tives vooou are really parenthetical,—suggesting that 
the excited mind (@uyds) may have been also deranged ; hence 
the verb can agree with @vuds, on which the chief stress 
falls.—fvvetre, corripuzt, seized and carried off ; cp. Thuc. 2. 51 
(6 ods) mavta ~vvype. Not, ‘destroyed her along with 
Heracles.’ 

886 dva means merely that she alone is responsible for the 
death of Heracles as well as for her own. — It does not anticipate 
the statement that she was unaided in her suicide (891). 

887 crovéevros: cp. 7. 8. 159 BéAca orovoevta xéovTo 
(‘dolorous darts ’),—év rop@: the instrumental év: Ant. 1003 
om@vras év xnAatow. 

888 6 parala is said with a mixture of pity and impatience; 
the aged tpodds, in her terror and anguish, has failed to grasp 
the scope of the question, rs éuyjoaro (884), and has replied 
merely, ‘with a sword.’ The leader of the Chorus now asks 
her if she was an eye-zwétness of the deed,—feeling that she will 
satisfy their anxiety only if she can be led on to describe what 
she has seen. ‘Thus the bewilderment of the messenger becomes 
a preparation for the pyous. 

rév8" UBpw, this deed of violence (done to herself). So in 
El. 864 dwBa is merely a fatal accident. 
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889 ds S4...rapacrdms, sc. otoa (cp. O. C. 83); here dy= 
‘in fact.’ Elsewhere, when «ws 67 is not ironical (as it is in 
O. C. 809), 87 sometimes = 75 (PA. 1065). Cp. 1192. 

890 tls Hv, sc. 7) VBpus: what was its nature? és (éyevero), 
how was it executed ? 

891 airh mpds attis «7A. The verb yeporoety occurs 
elsewhere only in later Greek.—The exclamation which follows 
implies that these words add something to the disclosure made 
in 881, atriv dintotwoe. They certainly state more precisely 
that the blow was dealt by her own hand (and not by a slave’s) ; 
also that the deed had its origin from her own mind (zpos 
avrys), and not from any external influence. But it should 
also be recognised that, throughout this passage (871898), 
the dramatic aim is to express profound horror and amazement. 
The messenger can hardly seize the full meaning of the 
questions; the hearers, on their part, find it hard to realise 
the answers. 

893 ff. erexev trexe 83. The firstborn of Iolé, that rnpovy 
irocreyos (376), is a dire spirit which avenges the house of 
Eurytus on the house of Heracles. Cp. Tennyson, Guinevere : 
‘Well is it that no child is born of thee. | The children born of 
thee are sword and fire’... 

véoptos, simply, ‘that has newly arisen.’ 

896 f. dyav ye, sc. peyadav: cp. AZ. 982 TE. & repiorepyés 
mabos. | XO. ayav ye, Tedkpe.—xdpta paddov dv gxriras, assuredly 
thou wouldst have felt greater pity. 

898 al ratr’ try tis «.7.A. For the place of ris, cp. Pr. 
104 ovTws exer Te ewov icyvos Opacos ;—krloat implies that the 
deed was momentous: schol, ckatackevacat kal moujoae’ Kadws Oe 
ws emi peyahy ToApyparte elev THY A€Ew. When xrilew is thus a 
tragic synonym for zroveiv, there is usu. a predicative adj., as 
Aesch. Lum. 17 réxvys 8€ vw Zevs évOeov xricas ppéva. 

g00 apf\@e is confirmed by the usage of this compound 
with ref. to entering a house: O. 7. 1241, 4/, 1337, Eur. 
Med. 1137, Hipp. 108, etc. And the asyndeton is of a kind 
which the poet often admits; cp. 555, 750. The conjecture 
yap 0c, which has been generally received, seems, then, 
unnecessary. 

gor f. atdais, the avAn of the house; a poet. plur. like 
vuppeta (920), rapbevaves (Aesch. P. V. 646), etc.—xotra is not 
merely a general epithet (as xoiAny of xdzeroy in Az. 1165), but 
means that the litter (popetoy) was arranged so that the sufferer 
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could lie in it as in a hammock,—with soft bedding on each 
side of him as well as beneath him. His agonies made this in- 
dispensable.—cropvivé’: Attic prose rarely uses this form, 
except in the aor. éorépeca.—trpoppov dvtdn, go back to meet 
him on his way from the harbour (804): cp. £7. 53 awoppov 
néopev madww. - 

Hyllus had entered the house immediately after his mother 
(820). His occupation reminded her that Heracles would soon > 
arrive, and decided her to act at once. . 

903 Kptac’ éavriv, in the women’s apartments (cp. 686 év 
poxois). 

%v0a pr tis eto (So. would usu. mean, ‘in any place where no 
one beheld,’—oblique of &6 av py ts cioidy. But here the 
sense is final; ‘where no one should behold.’ The normal 
Attic for this would be, @@a py tis dWerar (cp. 800),—not 
syowto, since, in a final relat. clause, the fut. indic. was usu. 
kept even after a secondary tense. 

In Homeric Greek, a final relat. clause can take the sub- 
junct. (usu. with xe) after a primary tense, and the optat. 
(without xe) after a secondary tense. But this is not an 
Attic construction. Thus the Homeric ayyeAov Kav ds dyyei- 
dee (Od. 15. 458) would in Attic be a@yyedov ereuwav os ayyeAct: 
it could not be, ds dyyefAee. The constr. &vOa yj tes elcidor— 
a very rare one in Attic—has grown out of the ‘deliberative’ 
constr. ov« oidev &vOa py tis eioidn, by steps which have changed 
the interrogative clause into a final relative clause. A like 
instance is Ph. 281 ovx doris dpkéoeev, (Seeing no one) 
to aid. 

904 ff. Bpvxaro: for the omission of the augment, cp. 
O. T. 1249.—fopoter; besides the altar of Zeus épxetos in 
the avAy, there would be other altars of domestic gods in a 
large house; cp. Eur. Ad. 170 wavras 5 Bwpovs, ot Kat *Adpy- 
tov dopous, | mpoondOe Kaceoreve kal rpoonvéaro. 

yévowr’ %pnpor: she said, épymoe éy€evovto (or éyéveoOe), After 
her death, and that of Heracles, these altars were doomed to 
desolation. Nauck seems right in thus amending yévorr’ épyyn. 
She is saying farewed? to the surroundings of happier days. 
Even inanimate objects move her tears at the thought of 
parting. Naturally the altars come first; when they were for- 
saken, the family life would have ceased. 

dpydvev Srov avoeev: for the optat., cp. P%. 289 6 poe Bardot. 
orov here=«l twos, Among the dpyava would be sacrificial 
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vessels, and, as the schol. remarks, the implements which she 
had used in weaving the robe. 

907 ff. GAAy...Sepdrov: for the gen., cp. 375.—didev... 
olxerav. The opening scene with the zpodds illustrates these 
kindly relations. Cp. Eur. A/c. 194 f., when Alcestis takes 
leave of her attached oixérar:—xovris qv ovtTw Kaxds | dv ov 
mpoceire Kal mpoceppnOn madw.—eoopwpévy: the midd., as AZ. 
1060 écopwyevor, 

QIO dvaxadoupévy: cp. O. C. 1376. 

gIr The ms. text, kai tas draidas és Td Aourdyv odclas, is 
undoubtedly corrupt. 

The genuine verse must have had some direct reference to 
the context. She is weeping at the sight of attached servants 
whom she is about to leave. The general sense ought to be, 
‘bewailing her own fate, and that of the household over which 
a change was impending’; since, when master and mistress 
were dead, the household would be dissolved, and the faithful 
slaves would pass into other hands. After the death of Heracles, 
Ceyx, the king of Trachis (40 n.), was deterred by Eurystheus 
from continuing to protect the Heracleidae; who sought refuge 
at Athens. (Apollod. 2. 8. 1.) 

I believe that ATLAIAA® arose from EITAAAOIS when the E 
had been accidentally lost or obscured. A similar interchange 
of initial a and e, combined with fusion of two words into one, 
occurs in O. C. 550, where éf’ dordAn was corrupted into 
areatadyn. I would read, kot ris én’ Adows és 7d Aourdy odolas : 
‘and the fate of the property which would thenceforth be in the 
power of others.’ For éré with dat. as = penes, Cp. O. C. 66, 
Ph. is The slaves are part of the ovcia. Euripides has 
ovcia, = ‘property,’ at least twice: H. FF. 337 Tatpoov és 
ilhab pos ou Tas ovglas |, aAAor kpatodor: Helen. 1253 ws dv 
Trapovans ovoias €KaoTos 1 

QI3. tov ‘Hpdxd.: for the adj., cp. 51, 576.—OdAapov, the 
nuptial chamber: Azz. 804. 

g14 f. Aabpatoy bpp’, acc. of respect : érerkiacpévn, ‘ Over- 
shadowed,’ z.¢., ‘shrouded from view.’ Thus the phrase means 
strictly, ‘shrouded as to (or in) my secret observation’: for dupa 
here implies the act of observing. Aa§paioy expresses the result 
of érecxiacpévn. She may have watched from behind a curtain, 
or at a partly open door.—Not, ‘with eyes shaded by my hand’ 
(O. C. 1650 éppdrwv ériokiov | xeip’). 

916 Bdddoveay with dat., in the sense of éu- or émBddAov- 
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cov (Ph. 67).—orpwrd goes closely with the partic.,—spreading 
them as coverings, otpwyata.—ipy: the Homeric ¢apos is not 
thus used; but cp. Od. 4. ‘297 ff., where the bed (déumea) is 
spread with fyyea (‘blankets’), tamnres (‘rugs’), and woollen 
xAaivar as coverlets. 

gig ff. frjgaca: so Plut. Per. 36 kAavOpdv re pptar kat rAHBos 
éyxéar Saxpiwv. O. Z. 1075.—vvppeta, bridal-chamber (Azz. 
891): for the plur., cp. gor n. 

923 cvvrdéve, intense, vehement: Eur. Bacch. 1091 ovvtd- 
vous Spopypace. 

924 f. qj, at the place where. The ms. 6 doubtless arose 
from wémAov: it would mean, és repovida elxe paotdv rpoKeme- 
vyv: but this is less natural.—potkero pacrav: the mézAos was 
fastened near the left shoulder by the zepovis, which is described 
as lying ‘in front of,’ z.e. ‘above,’ the (left) breast. It would 
not accord with Greek usage to imagine the brooch as placed 
at the centre of the bosom. Cp. //. 14. t80 (of Hera’s éavés) 
xpuoeins 8° everqou kata otOos meporato.—k 8 &ameoe: for 
the tmesis, cp. Amt. 1233 ex O) dppwpevov: and 74. 427. ékAw- 
mitw (from Away, Adzros, a covering) occurs only here. éxAwmioat 
has been conjectured in Pollux 7. 44 dmodtoa kal drodwzioa, 
ws SopoxdAFs. 

927 f. Spopata: Eur. Or. 45 anda dpopmatos. Thuc. 3. 29 
oxoAator Kopiobevtes.— We may render, ‘ warned her son of her 
intent’; but the literal sense is, ‘warned the son of her who was 
devising these things’: the gen. depends on 7 zaudi, 

929 ff. 1d Ketoe Seipd : cp. Eur. Ph. 315 exeioe kal 76 Sedpo. 
For the art. with the first word only, O. C. 606 raa xaxetvov.— 
€oppopela. might refer to the Nurse only, but rather includes 
Hyllus (as épemev certainly does). It suits detpo, therefore, but 
not xeioe. The thought is, ‘ before I could return with him.’ 

dpGpev adtiv...memAnypévyy, instead of wrérAnKrat, ws 6ponev.— 
dpdurdiye pacyave: adjectives which are properly only masc. or 
fem. are sometimes used in oblique cases with neuter nouns: 
cp. Ph. 19 apdurpyros aiAlov: At. 324 Borois | odnpoxpjow. 

id’ Wrap Kal dpévas, lit., ‘to the liver and midriff.’ But it was 
her left side that she bared (926), and the fatal blow must have 
been nearer to the heart than to the liver. The phrase should 
therefore be understood in a general sense, as a poetical way of 
saying, ‘home to the very centre of life.’ Cp. Ant. 1315 maicac” 
id Hrap avroxep avtyv. 

933 tolpyov...ds éparpeev, that he had ‘fastened,’ ‘bound’ 
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the deed ‘upon her,’ as a burden or doom. Cp. Pind. O. 9.. 
64 pr KabeAor vey aiwy rétpov epadats | dppavev yeveas, ‘having 
laid on him the doom of childlessness.’ // 2. 15 Tpweoor dé 
Knde edna, ‘have been imposed’ on them. 

934 f. rév kar olkov: for the simple gen. with éé&., cp. 
O. T. 117 Grov...€kuawv.—mpds tot Onpds, at his instigation. 
‘This pregnant sense of the prep. is somewhat rare; but cp. //. 
1. 238 Oeuuoras | mpds Ards eipvarar (by his ordinance): 6. 456 
mpos adXAns torov tfaivors (at her bidding). 

936 ff. 8iernvos = dvaTyVvos wv, ‘ miserable as he was.’ This 
is better than to make it an interjection, ‘poor youth !’— 
a&cimer’ od8€v (adv.), ‘in no wise fell short.’ The verb has here 
a twofold constr., viz., (1) with gen, é8vppdrev, as ZV. 474 
yvoipas heropéva copas: (2) with partic. dpdurimrev: cp, Xen. 
Oecon. 18 § § taitra pev toivev, ey, oddev ewod deirer yryvo- 
oxwv (‘you understand these things just as well as I do’),— 
where éod is parallel, not with édvpparwv here, but with tay ov 
téxvwv in 266, 

audi vw: the acc. with dui, as = ‘concerning,’ is somewhat 
rare: but cp. Pind. P. 2. 15 KeAadéovre pev api Kuvpav, (In 
Tl. 18. 339 api 6€ oe...xrXavcovrat, the sense is ‘around.’) 

dpdurlrrev orépacw: Eur. Alc. 404 roti cotot titvwv otépacww 
( = xetAcor). 

mhevpdbev, ‘at’ (or ‘near’) ‘her side.’ The ending ev 
properly denotes the point from which motion sets out. 
Hence a form in @ev is equivalent to a genitive expressing 
source or starting-point. By a stretch of that analogy, wAev- 
poev does duty here for the genitive of place, which is only 
a special kind of possessive genitive,—‘ belonging to,’ and so, 
‘in the region of’: £7. goo éoxarns 8’ dpa | rupas...Bdarrpuxov: 
Ll. 9. 219 kev... | toixou Tod Eérépovo. 

940 airla Baro, as with a missile: Az. 1244 nuas...KaKots 
Badetre: Eur. £2. go2 py pé tis pOovw Bary: Ar. Th. 895 
Toupov copa BadAovoa Woyw. 

Q4I  &k Bvoiv...dphavirpévos Blov (acc. of respect), ‘ orphaned 
as to his life,’ having his life made épqavés, ‘on the part of both 
parents at once’: cp. the lament of Eumelus for his mother 
Alcestis (Eur. Ad. 397), mpodurotoa 8° auov Biov | wppdvcev 
tAdpwv. Ploy (Wakefield) is a necessary correction of Blov, with 
which the sense would be either (a) ‘deprived of life,’ as in 
Anth. 7. 483 was vyriv oppavicas; or (6) ‘deprived of 
subsistence.’ 
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943 f. 840, z¢ to-day and to-morrow.—j kal te mhelous 
(Dindorf) is the best correction of # Kal wAelous tis (L), which 
may have arisen from 7 being accidentally omitted or 
transposed, 

The sense is :—‘ Men often reckon on the morrow, or even, 
perchance (tr), on more days to come; but this is rash. A 
man can never be sure that his good fortune (ze. immunity 
from disaster) will last even to the end of to-day.’ Cp. O. C. 
867 dod avip av, yaTL THS és avptov | ovdev TA€ov por TOD péTe- 
otw ypépas. For 4 avpiov (without nyépa), cp. Alexis “Yavos 
fr. 3 eis THY avptov.doylterar, ‘computes,’ 7.2, ‘sets down in his 
calculations,’ as something upon which he can count. After 
946 exit Nurse, ; 

947—970 Sourth ordomov. ist strophe, 947—949, = 15st 
antistr.. 950—952: 2nd str, 953—961, = 2nd antisir., 962— 

70. 
One blow has fallen, and another is impending. Heracles, 
in his dying agonies, is borne silently towards the house. 

947 ff. «wérepa mpdrepov: these words, as Schneidewin re- 
marks, are often found in juxtaposition; eg., Ar. Zccl. 1082 
motépas mporépas...dradAayo ;—8texpira (€or), wéTEpa mpOTEpoV 
émorzévw (delib. subjunct.), morépa péAea tepatépw (éori), For 
dvoxpira, instead of dvoxpirov, cp. 64.n. This is better than to 
place a note of interrogation after émuorévw, and another after 
TEpauTepw. 

pédtea: the MS. ré\ea would mean, ‘which woe is the more 
complete’; but this is less fitting here, since the second 
calamity is still prospective (951): nor is téA\ea wepaitépw a 
natural phrase. 

Q5I dS is governed by pévopev: én’ alow = ‘with fore- 
bodings’: cp. Xen. Alem. 2. 1. 18 0 pév Exovoiws Tadaurwpav 
er dyab édride rovev evppaivera.—Hermann’s peddspev (sc. 
éor() = ‘are cares to us’: ZZ. 1436 ravOad dv pédour’ enor. 

952 xe, to have (troubles), péddaw, sc. ew (cp. 75), to be 
in expectation of them. xowa, sc. éoriv, are kindred things. 
For this sense of xowds, cp. O. Z. 261: similarly ‘cognate’ 
things can be called ovyyev7. 

953 ff. dvenseroa (Doric for 7v-) atpa, a strong breeze: cp. 
Aesch. Ch. 591 dveudevt dv | aiyidwv ppacat xdrov (‘the stormy 
wrath of whirlwinds’). For érovpos, ‘wafting,’ cp. O. Z: 194: 
éoriris, ‘of the hearth,’ z.e., ‘coming to our home’ at Trachis. 
The word occurs only here.—éoutoeev; O. C. 1389 Kad@ 70 
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Taprapov | orvyvov ratpdov epeBos ds o° aroixioyn. The optat. 
‘in the relative clause is, due to the optat. of wish in the principal 
clause: cp. O. 7: 506. 

956 ff. It is doubtful whether the Ms. Atds, instead of which 
we require — v, should be corrected to (1) Znvds, or (2) Atov. I 
incline to (1), because it seems unlikely that the poet should 
have preferred to make four consecutive words end in ov. Itis 
also worth noticing that Atos, ‘belonging to Zeus,’ though used 
by Aesch. and Eur., is not extant in Soph., who has only 8tos, 
‘divine’ or ‘ godlike.’ 

podvoy (adv.) elorSoi0" dap, ‘at the mere sight of him anon.’ 
adap might be ‘suddenly,’ as in 821: but is rather ‘anon,’ 
‘forthwith’ (cp. 135): his arrival is close at hand. 

959 émel, vv, with epic hiatus (cp. 650 a 6€ ot). 

960 xwpetv mpd Sdpwv, advancing (so as to come) in front 
of the house. The phrase is correct, though it would more 
naturally suggest a movement Jrom within the house, as in Eur. 
Flee. 59 ayer, & Taides, tiv ypadv mpd ddpwv.—eyovow: the 
Chorus may be supposed to overhear murmurs of astonishment 
and anguish from servants of the house, who are watching the 
approach of the litter. 

Q61 @atpa has been needlessly suspected: it is often said 
of persons (cp. 1004, and Od. 9. 190 Gad’ éréruxto redupiov, 
of the Cyclops), and is here far more forcible than Oéapa. 

962 f. dyxod 8’ dpa «.7.A. At this moment the bearers of 
the litter,—first descried by the servants of the house (960),— 
become visible to the Trachinian Maidens; who say, in effect, 
‘It seems that the woe presaged by our voice is (even) closer 
at hand than we knew.’ éyxod kod paxpay mpotikharov is a short 
way of saying, ‘the subject of our boding lament is near and not 
distant.’ We might supply ova with the verb: but it seems 
better to supply ov with the adverbs. Similar, though less bold, 
is Ph. 26 rovpyov ob paxpay Aéyers, ‘the task of which thou 
speakest is not distant.’ 

dEbpovos ds dnddv refers to mpovkAatov only: te. the point of 
comparison is merely the clear, sad note. Cp. 105 n.: Theocr. 
12. 6 dndav Vs Arydpwvos. Here 6&dwvos well mate the 
context, since bts and its compounds so often refer to tones of 
grief: Ant. 424 opvidos d&dv POdyyov : 1b. 1316 d€vkwxKurov: L7, 
244 dfvtdvwr ydur. 

964 fev «.7.A. It should be observed how the poet has 
marked successive stages in the approach of the litter. When 
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it first comes into view, the Chorus note the foreign asfect of the 
bearers. In another moment, they are listening for a sound (7a 
3 av opet vv); and the silence dismays them.—tévav...Bdots = 
févor Badilovres: cp. PA. 868 oixovpyua...g€vov. 

&€dpiros, living out of our opsdos, #e., ‘foreign.’ Cp. Eur. 
TL. A. 735 od Kaddy év dxAw 0 EFoprretoPar (midd.) etpatod (said 
by Agam. to his wife), ‘to live abroad’ (out of thy proper 
optria). 

965 ff. wa 8 ad, ‘and then in what manner...?’—Bapetay, 
heavy with sorrow, slow; as xov¢y Baors would be a joyously 
light step.—dépe Baowy, lit., ‘carries the step forward,’ ‘moves 
on its way.’ Bacovs (964) is subject to Pepe, but there is little 
real harshness in this, since g€vwv Baows is a mere periphrasis. 
Schneidewin well compares 47. 14 6 d0éyp’ “AGavas, followed 
by os eipabés cov... | Povynp’ dxovw. 

968 dvavSaros, ‘ without speech,’—either from his own lips, 
or from those of his bearers. Cp. the comprehensive sense of 
ov orevaxtds in O. C. 1663. In AZ. 713 avavdaros has its pass. 
sense. 

969 f. +i xpy, «.7.A. In order to obtain an exact metrical 
agreement with 960, ywpety mpd dduwv A€yovowy, Savdvra has been 
changed (1) by Hermann, to $@pevov: (2) by Bothe, to @dva- 
tov. ‘The latter seems preferable ; for, though xara suits vmvov 
better than @avarov, that turn of phrase may be regarded as an 
afterthought. ‘Death, is itor sleep?’ But I refrain from 
altering @avdvra, because it is doubtful whether metre requires 
that the dactyl should hold the same place here as in g60, 

A comma should follow xpy, since the constr. is, rl xpy 
(kptvat) ; (wdrepov) Savdvta wy etc., as in £7. 766 ti tatra, 7o- 
Tepov evTvyn A€yw etc. Enter Hyllus and an Old Man, with 
attendants, bearing Heracles upon a litter. 

g71—1278 Lxodos. Heracles bewails his doom, and gives 
his last commands to his son.—Anapaests, which mark the 
entrance of the mournful procession, are succeeded by lyrics 
aro oxnvys, in the nature of a Koupos (1004—1043). Iambic 
dialogue follows, down to 1258; and anapaests then close the 

lay. 
3 a alis, detained by the events within (928), cannot have 
been far on his way towards the harbour (902) when he met 
the sufferer. At the side of the litter walks the zpéoBus, whose 
experience in the symptoms of the malady indicates that he 
has accompanied Heracles from Cenaeum, 
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g71f. The traditional text, olwor éyd cot, | mdrep, oipor eyo 
vod péAeos, gives an anapaestic monometer, followed by an 
anapaestic dimeter in which the third foot lacks a syllable. 
The first four words, oipou eéy® ood, rarep, are clearly sound. 
As regards the rest, the choice is between two remedies. 
(1) To omit the second oiyor éy® ood, and substitute @, as 
Dindorf does. Verses 971 f. then shrink into one anapaestic 
dimeter. (2) To supply the defect in 972 by substituting an 
anapaest, or its equivalent, for the second gov. Thus we 
might write watep, oiwor éyd, <mdrep, D> péAeos. I incline 
to this second course, because the monometer in 971 oipoc 
éyo ood seems right as a prelude. 

973 th rddw; rl 8 pryoopar; the delib. subj. is combined 
with a fut. ind., as in Eur. Jom 758 elrwpev 7} ovyopev 9 ti 
dpacouev; For pyocouar (devise as a remedy), cp. Aesch. ZA. 
1057 Ti wadw; ri b& Spa; ri dé pyjowpar; 

975 %péddpovos does not refer to his general character, but 
means that he is exasperated by these torments: cp. 1035 ayos, 
Op éxoAwcev. 

976f. mpomerys, lying prostrate in the litter,—in a deathlike 
swoon. (It may be doubted whether the word here implies, 
‘lying on his face,’ as the schol. explains it.) Others under- 
stand, ‘verging on death.’ But, when zpomerys=‘on the 
brink of,’ éré (or eis 7) is usu. added, as in Eur. Ale. go8 
modus emt xaitas | 4dn mporerys. It seems impossible that, 
without such help, zpozerjs should express ‘moribund.’ 

S8axav, as by biting the lips,—a proverbial phrase: fr. 811 
ddovr, mpie 76 ordpa: Od. 1. 381 Gdag ev xelAcou pivees: Ar. 
Nub. 1369 tov Oupov dakwv. 

978 od ph ’Eeyepets, a sharp prohibition: Ar. Ran. 462 od py 
dvatpipers: cp. O. C. 177.—kdroxov with dat., as Eur. Hec. 1090 
“Apeu karoxov yevos. 

980 ¢oirdSa, coming at intervals: @orav was said in this 
sense of intermittent diseases: see Ph. 758 qxeu yap avrn dua 
xpovov, tAavos tows | ws eerAjoOy. Not merely paviidy, as 
the schol. explains it. 

Q81f. GdAX emt por, sc. ear’. Cp. Ph. 806 rami oot orévov 
xaxa (the ills which lie upon thee).—If no stop is placed after 
&rderov, then Bapos amAetov becomes an acc. of the ‘inner 
object’ with éupépove: ‘is wild zz an infinite weight of woe.’ 
But ér( is then very awkward, whether we assume tmesis, or 
still join it with pou. 
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g83 ff. 6 Zed: the hero’s utterance begins,—as the play 
ends,—with his father’s name.—roto.= ior, contracted from 
the Tonic réovou (Her. 1. 37)- —rmerovnpévos: cp. Aeschin. or. 2 
§ 36 tov djpov Katarerovnévov (‘exhausted ’). 

986 otpo. <por>. The addition of po, Brunck’s remedy 
for the metrical defect, is better than Bergk’s insertion, after 
éSivats, of #8’, which would have a weak effect there. 

987 748, the personified vooos: cp. 1084: so Ph. 807 HBS, 
and 7. 758 avry. Blaydes writes 48 (Doric), which accords 
with yas and TAd OV, but not with wewovnmevos or ahdAnKrors : 
the Doricism of tragic anapaests is not always consistent.— 
Bptxe: so Ph. 745 Bptxopar. 

Q88f. dp e€jSy ocov Kepdos Hv oe oy xevOe ; ‘Did I not 
well know,’ etc.,—referring to 974 olya, téxvov, «.t.A. Cp. Ar. 
Av. 1019 ME. oimou xaxodaiuwv. TLE. otk éXeyov eyo radar; 
xedOev is really trans. in sense, ‘to hide (thy grief),’ though the 
object is not expressed: cp. Amt. 85 kpudy S€ Kede (rovpyor). 

é€y$y o° is Wecklein’s correction of the Ms. éy8ms, instead of 
which we must at least write é€y8yo0’ (Azz. 447). 

KevOev—oxedacar: for the pres. inf. (of a continued act), 
combined with the aor. inf. (of a momentary act), cp. PA. 95: 
1397. 

990 f. Kpards Brehdpwy 6’: the phrase suggests a movement 
of the head at the moment when the sleeper opens his eyes: 
cp. PA. 866 kel yap avijp dupa Kavayec Kapa. 

Q92 crépta: cp. 486: PA. 538 otépyew Kaka. 

993 Knvala, instead of Kyvaiwv: cp. 818 pytpdov (n.).— 
kpyms, the substructure, basis, of the altar; Eur. A / 984 
appt Bwpiay | érrnge xpymid’, ‘at the altar-steps.’ The word 
has a picturesque force here, as recalling the moment when the 
altars were founded by him (237): 

994f. tepav otwv, gen. of price. —tnl por, lit., ‘in my case’ 
Ph. 1384 Nevers O AtpeiSars Opedos 7) “wT ep.ol TOOE ; Ones : 
explain, ‘against me,’ ‘to my hurt’; but this suits the irony less 
well.—The Ms. jviow has been altered by many recent edd. to 
yvveas: but the proper force of the midd., ‘to obtain,’ ‘win’ 
(Ar. Plut. 196 etc.), seems fitting here, since the sacrificial 
altars may be said to have earned the recompense given by 
Zeus. vveas would be simply, ‘hast effected.’—é Zed at the 
end of the sentence: PA. 1139. 

996 ov pe ASBav = EAwByow we: cp. O. C. 223. 

997 ff. iv, referring back to «pymis (993); cp. 358 (n.). 


/ 
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Wunder needlessly placed sjv...8ecos immediately after 993.— 

pi} wor belongs to mpooiSeiv, not to sdedov, though the latter 
might have come between them ; 3 Cp. Ph. 969 py wor Gedov 
Aureiy. —AaxiAqrov: schol. aviatov, axatampaivror. —bvbos = = akpnv: 
cp. Ant. 959 tas pavias dewov... | dvOnpov Te jLevos.—Kkarasep- 
x@qvar, inf. expressing result, without wote: cp. Ant. 1076 
Anpéjver, Though the malady is his own, he can be said ‘to 
look upon it,’ in the sense of experiencing it: cp. O. Z. 832 
rpoabev 7 toavd idetv | KnAO épauvT@ oupopas adiyperny. 

1000 ff. doi8ds = éxwd0s, one who uses érwdat, incantations, 
in healing: see on O. C. 1194.—tls 6 xetporéxyys, sc. €oriv. (‘here 
is no art. before ao.dds, because the insertion of 8s was an after- 
thought.) This is aclimax; since, when gentle empdad failed, the 
next resort was to drugs or surgery : Ail. 581 od rps iatpod agate | 
Opnveiv éxwdas mpos FON grE THAT. Xerporéxvys taroptas does 
not mean definitely, ‘ one who uses a skilled Zand in healing,’ 
Z.¢., @ xepoupyos, surgeon, as distinguished from a physician ; it 
rather means properly, ‘a practical artist’ (as dist. from an 
amateur) ‘in healing’; but, at the same time, the xepo in the 
compound serves to sugges? the touat employed by the surgeon. 
This is quite Sophoclean. Cp. Thue. 6. 72 idtdras, ws eimety, 
Xelpotéxvars avraywyvicapévovs, ‘having been pitted like ama- 
teurs, as one might say, against masters of the art’ (where the 
dat., and not xeporexvas, is clearly right). 

xepls Znvds= ‘with the exception of Zeus’: not, ‘without 
the help of Zeus’ (schol. et yn 6 Zebs Bovdovr0), 

1003 Oatp’ dv méppubev Solyrqv: ‘I shotild look upon him, 
from afar, as a wonder,’ z.e., ‘I should marvel as soon as he 
came within my ken.’ He means that he might scan the 
horizon long enough, in the vain hope of such a prodigy 
appearing.— Others join 1é,pwev with Oadpa: ‘I should behold 
him as a wonder from some distant region’: ze, the place 
which contains him must be distant indeed. Hermann further 
supposed a question: ‘am I likely to see such a wonder coming 
from afar ?’ 

1004—1043 ‘This passage consists of lyrics delivered by 
actors (a6 oxyvys). As the Chorus takes no part in it, it is not’ 
technically a xoupos, which is a Opivos Kowvds yopod kal ard oKnvis. 

The lyric structure is complex, but not obscure. The 
passage falls into two main parts, separated by the five 
hexameters in 1018—1022 ( zat rove’ avdpos...vener Zevs). 
I. The first part consists of 1004—1017, in which the first 
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three verses correspond metrically with the last three. II. The 
second part consists of 1023—1043. (It is equal in length with 
the first part, though the traditional numbering makes it appear 
longer.) Here, the first four verses correspond with the last 
four, ‘Then the central portion of part I. corresponds with the 
central portion of part II. Thus: (1) rst strophe, 1004—1006, 
=1st antistr., 1o15—1017. (2) 2nd str., 1007—1009 = 2nd 
antistr., 1027—1030. (3) 37d Str., 1023—1026, = 37d antistr., 
1040—1043. The dactyls in roro—r1o14, and 1031—1040, 
could also be regarded as forming a fourth strophe and 
antistrophe. 

1005 f. éaré p’, eGre...etvaobar. A restoration of this corrupt 
passage turns chiefly on the following points. (1) The corres- 
ponding verses of the antistrophe (ror6f.) may be taken as 
showing the true metre. (2) L’s variant for ebvéoo. in 1005, 
viz. terarov, may therefore be received. etvacar (a), from edvalw 
is impossible, since, like edvaéoa (edvdw), it could only be 
transitive. (3) In 1006 the MS. 8tcravoy is clearly wrong; it 
may have been either a gloss on 8%cpopov, or a corruption of 
borarov. (4) Hermann’s reading in 1006, éa0” torarov eivacbat, 
is strongly confirmed by the metrical correspondence with 1017, 
pordy tod orvyepot ; hed hed,—a verse of undoubted soundness. 

1007 f. mq...aves: a remonstrance against being touched 
at all. Cp. PA. 817 dad yw’ dXels, fv mpoobiyys. Hyllus seeks 
to place him in a more comfortable position,—as Heracles 
himself soon requests (1025). 

1009 dvarérpopas, from avarpérw: schol. 6 re av Hovxacn Tov 
KaKOD TOUTOU, Tad KWHGAS aV érpewas. Cp. Arist. Ast. An. 8. 
24 (p. 605 @ 11) kav 7 Kabapa (7a Vdara), dvatpérovew atta of 
immot tats omAais, ‘trouble’ them. 

8 ru kal pwoy, anything that Aas closed the eyes, ¢.e., any part 
of the pain that has been lulled to rest. 

IOIO dev torr’, ‘whence are ye?’ Of what stock? Can 
ye be indeed of Hellenic race, and yet so heartlessly ungrateful ? 
Cp. Od. 17. 373 Todev yévos edyerau iva; 

IOII ois refers to ‘EAXdvwr, not to avdpes. If the acc. be 
right, xa@a(pwy here = ‘ridding of pests.’ In this sense, the verb 
is properly said of places (1061 yatay xafaipwv): but the bolder 
use here seems possible, and is not excluded by év wove, since 
the thought is of the gain to seafarers. I hesitate, then, to 
receive the tempting ols (‘for whose good’). 

to12 ff.  wévrp: cp. Eur. A. / 222 ff., where Amphitryon 
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denounces the ingratitude of Greece towards Heracles :—otd 
“EAAGS aver, ovd aveSopat mote | arydy, kaxiorny AapBdvov és 
rato’ éudv, | iv xpnv veoocois toicde Up, Adyxas, dda | Pépoverav 
€\Gciv, rovtiwv Kkabappartuv | xépcou Tt apouBds, ‘as a re- 
ward for purging sea and land.’ Cp. 7. 400: ‘he went into 
the uttermost parts of the deep, making peace for the oars of 
men.’ Pind. 4.1. 63 (of Heracles) docous pev év x€epow raver, | 
docous 6€ TOVvTH Oxypas aidpodiKas. 

cata te after woAAG piv: cp. Ant. 1162 owoas per... | AaBov 
Te.—ohexdpay, liupf. of édéckw (Anz. 1285), expresses the wearing 
effect of continual labours: cp. P. 252 dwAdAvunv: 72. 686 
oAAVE’, 

kal viv...odK émurpéper; ‘and now will no one /urn fire or 
sword wfon me,’—7.e., ‘come to my rescue’ with it? The 
repetition of ov« with the verb gives a passionate emphasis : 
see Ant. 6 (ovk drum’, after ovdev yap ovr adyewov etc.).—The 
reading dmorpépe. has better authority (cr. n.), but seems unten- 
able.—1@8 = éuoi: cp. 305.—7rip: thus Philoctetes prays to die 
even by fire (PA. 800).—tyxos = gipos : cp. 1032, AZ. 95 etc. 

ro16f. The ms. reading, arapdéou xpata Blov, is explained 
as, ‘to sever the head from life,’—7.e., to destroy life by striking 
the head from the body. This extraordinary phrase is surely 
not Greek. I hold, with Paley, that Wakefield’s Bia ought to 
be substituted for Piov, which might easily have arisen from rot 
orvyepot.— Cp. 2. 14. 497 arypagev d€ xapmace | atr_ obv 
THANK’ Kap. 

I018 otpyov ro8e, the task of lifting the sufferer (who is 
lying mpomerys, 976) into a position of greater ease (1025 
mpocraBe Kovpicas).—peitov is proleptic with avqke, ‘has risen, 
so as to be greater’: cp. Dem. or. 2 § 8 7p0y péyas. The usu. 
constr. of avyKew, as=‘to reach’ a certain standard, is with «is, 
as if here we had <«is peiGdv tu. 

Io1gf. 7 Kar’ epav popav, with perlov: O. C. 598 peilov }} 
Kat avOpwrov. 

gol yap érolpa, sc. pwya, ‘for strength is at thy command,’ és 
tréov 7} Be épod cwfev, ‘in too large a measure for the saving ot 
him by my means,’ z.e. ‘so largely, that you have no need to save 
him by my means.’ 

The MSS. give cot re yap Sppo | tumdeov 7 BU eyod owtev. The 
correction of eu7rAecov (‘full’) to és wAéov is due to Meineke, and 
is confirmed by the following 4 with the ini.: cp. O. Z! 1293 
peilov } pepev: Eur. Hec. 1107 kpelooov’ 7) hepew Kaka. 
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The Ms. words, oot te yap Sppoa, are unquestionably corrupt. 
This is shown by two things: (1) 8ppa is incongruous with the 
context ; strength, not keenness of sight, is in question; and, 
even if it were suitable, it could not be reconciled with any 
probable emendation of the following words. (2) te is un- 
meaning and impossible. I believe that I have found the 
solution by the slight change of col re yap Sppa into ool yap 
érotua. The corruption began by ofpa passing into éppa. 

1021 f. daSlrovoy 8’ é8uvav: cp. Z/. 1002 advmos arns: Eur. 
LL T. 450 Sovrcias... | ...ravoirovos. The adj., found only 
here and in Az. 711, recalls the epic AdHiKndys. It is pro- 
leptic predicate with éavieco, ‘to effect that his life shall 
forget,’ etc. The reference of Blorov to Heracles would be 
clearer if we could read tore of (not éori oi, cp. 650): but po 
is confirmed by %8oGev, ‘from my own resources’ (cp. 730 
otkou N.).—Obpa0ev, by the help of others: cp. Eur. H. /. 713 
ws Ovpaber cixadoat (7.e. without personal knowledge).—The ms. 
d8ivav...Bidrov is tenable, but less probable, and much less 
forcible.—rowatra véner Zevs, ze, sO grievous a doom. Not, 
‘such healing is of Zeus alone.’ ; 

1023 ff. +q@8e: he indicates the place at which Hyllus is to 
take hold of him.—r@8é pe...apdcAaBe koudioas, literally, ‘lend a 
helping hand in raising me thus’: the pron. depends on the 
partic. only. For this sense of the verb, cp. Plat. Lege. p. 897 D 
Kal €ne THS dmoKpioews Duiv...d(kavov mporAauBavev, ‘it is right 
that I, too, should Ze/f you with the answer.’ mpéodaPé pe could 
not mean literally, ‘lay hold on me,’ which would be zpooAafod 
pov (cp. Ar. Lys, 202, etc.). Kovploras denotes the act in which, 
when done, the help will consist. For this quasi-proleptic use 
of the aor. partic., cp. Plat. Gorg. 516 B 76d€ Tolvev poor xdpioar 
Grok pwvaJLevos. 

1026 lo Satnov:; the movement causes a new access of 
pain. 

1027 ff. Opaoxer denotes the shooting spasms: cp. 1083 
dupfe: PA. 743 Srépxerat, | diépxerat.—Berrata; the au is long 
here, though sometimes short (Amz. 1310).—dérorlBaros = 
ampdcBaros: cp. 1214 wotwWatwr (n.). The personified vécos 
is ‘unapproachable’ in the sense that no healer can success- 
fully cope with it. Cp. 1093 amAarov...Karpoonyopov. 

T03I Taddds. Athena was always a guardian goddess to 
her half-brother, Heracles; of whom she says in Z/. 8. 363 ff, 


, , € > > Lp’ 3/ <a < X. , 
TELPOMEVOV OWEOKOV VIT Eipvo Ojos acbAwv | % TOL O MEV kAaler Ke 
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mpos otpardr, airip éue Zeds | To eraheEnoovoay am’ otpavobev 
mpotad\er. 

1032 trop’, Dindorf’s correction of ¢voav7’, gives an in- 
comparably better verse than Frohlich’s rav picavr’ olkrip’. It is 
very improbable that otktp’ would have been corrupted into the 
aor. partic.; but a rare word, such as ¢%rop’, would easily 
have become ¢$%cavr’, For the spelling ofxripas, cp. 464 n. 

aver(d9ovov; schol. dvepeoyrov, ep o oddcls oe péemeras ws 
TATpOKTOVOV. 

1035 f. ends id KdqSos: ‘under the collar-bone’ must de- 
note a stab in the upper region of the breast: it cannot mean 
decapitation. For i7é with gen., ina local sense, cp. An?. 65.— 
éxddwoev, an epic word (/Z 18. 111), here partly suggested by 
the thought of the venom working in his veins. Cp. 1142 
€KUNVal. 

1039 f. atrws: for the smooth breathing, see n. on O. 7: 
931.—yAvkis; cp. O. C. 106 ir, @ ydveciat aides dpyxaiov 
SKdrov. 

I04I- aiPalywv: nom. for voc., like © rAauwv (O. C. 185). 
This adj., found only here, =dpoipos, dpaiuwv (O. C. 330), 
atOopapos (20. 335)s as denoting the fraternal tie. But 
avatpos, as used in O. C. 1078, is merely ‘kinsman.’—It 
is as the son of Zeus that he invokes Hades. 

1042f. dxvmérg, an epic epith. for a horse (//. 8. 42), or a 
bird (Hes. Of. 210).—0leas (i); 709 n. 

1045 olais, not olas, is clearly right here. éAavvew can 
take a cogn. acc. denoting the course on which one is driven, 
as Ar. LVud. 29 modAovs Tov matéep’ éLavvers Spdmovs: but when it 
means ‘to vex’ or ‘harass,’ the troubles inflicted are expressed 
by the instrum. dat., as in the examples cited by Dindorf: Az: 
275 Avry.. ailerees Eur. Andry. 31 Kaxois éXavvopar: Lon 
1620 éAavvetar cupopats. 

1046 6 modda 8) «.7.A. This speech, down to v. rro2,.is 
translated by Cicero in Zusc. 2. 8, where the fact that the poets 
recognise pain as an evil is illustrated by the laments of 
Philoctetes, Heracles and Prometheus. 

Gcppa: Oepuos was said (1) of a hot or rash temperament 
(Ant. 88): (2) of a rash deed, as in Ar. Plut. 415 @ Oeppov 
vey KavOGLOV Kal Tapavop.ov | roApavre dpav. Here Oepya is 
not ‘rash,’ but expresses intense conflict with deadly peril; as 
we speak ‘of ‘a hot fight.’ 

Kov Adyw kaka fitly follows Gppé, the word which recalls the 
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moment of dire stress. His trials had been fiery, and grievous, 
not in report or name alone. No Adyos could express to others 
what the ¢pya had been to the doer. In £7. 761 ff. a similar 
antithesis is implied : Tovar oo. TavT. cori, ws pev év oye | 
dhyewvd, Tots o idovo lV, olrep elOopmev, | peyote. TAVTWV ov ore 
éyo KakOv; grievous enough to hear; but far worse to see. For 
od dSyo, cp. Ad. 813 Kod Adyw Belew povov: Zl. 1453 Kamédet- 
Eev ov Adyw povov. Thuc. 6. 18 autverbar od Adyw GAN Epyw 
padAor. 

1047 xepol refers to deeds of prowess: vérowr to feats of 
sheer strength, as when he took the place of Atlas, or carried 
the Erymanthian boar to Mycenae. 

1048 f. Kotrw: «cai here = ‘and nevertheless’; cp. Ant. 332. 
—xortis 4 Avds (for the place of the art., cp. 732), since the 
apyaXéos xoAos “Hpys (/7. 18. 119) was the prime source of all 
his troubles. Hera caused Eurystheus to be born at Argos a 
little before the birth of Heracles at Thebes (/2. 19. 114 ff.), 
and afterwards gave the hero into his power. But she also per- 
secuted Heracles directly, as when she sent the serpents to his 
cradle (Pind. JV. 1. 40), or drove him by storms to Cos (ZZ. 14. 
253 ff.).— mpovOnxev, of setting a task: bass 216.—Hipvodeis is 
not elsewhere named in the play: cp. 

1050 ff. olov 7d8’...dpd(Br, annbee olov 70d audiBAnotpov 
éutuv, 0 Kabqwev: cp. 184. —Sorams, ‘with deceitful face,’ smiling 
on him while plotting evil.—Epwiov.. -GppiBrynorpov: cp. dz. 
1034 ap’ ov« "Epuvds tovr éxdAxevoev Epos; The epithet spavrov 
marks that the ‘net’ is the robe; just as, in Aesch. 4g. 1580, 
ipavtois év wérAots "Epuvwr, it marks that a real robe is meant. 
(So an eagle is rrnvos xiwv, Aesch. P. V. 1022.) A net would 
properly be described as mexrév rather than dpavtov (cp. Pollux 
7. 139 duxtvorAdKos). 

1053 f. mpocpaxdv, ‘plastered’ to his sides: cp. 768 dpri- 
Ko\Aos.—toxdras...cdpkas, 7.¢.. not only on the surface ofthe 
body, but to the inmost parts. Cicero'renders the phrase by 
viscera, 

tretpovds 1 dptyplas: ‘the suspenders of the lungs,’ ze, ¢he 
bronchial tubes which convey air to the lungs. For the sing. 
mAevpwv in a collective sense cp. Plat. Zim. p. 84 D 6 twv rvev- 
MATWV TO THpaTL TAplas Theor. 

1055 poet, ‘drains,’ ‘empties’ (01 air) : his breath is 
arrested by the spasms: cp. 778 omapaypos.. .tEvpovov avO7- 
yaro. Though the grammatical subject is audiBAyorpoy, the 
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agent is properly the venom itself; Evvotxody, since this interrup- 
tion of the breath is frequent. For this use of fodetv, cp. Ar. 
Ach. 278 fodyce: tpvBrAv.ov (empty it). Cicero well renders, 
Urgensque graviter pulmonum haurit spiritus. 

XAwpdy, fresh, vigorous; cp. Theocr. 14. 70 zoveiv te det, ds 
(= €us) yovu xAwpov. (‘youthful’). 

1057 a&picre, ‘indescribable,’ unutterably dreadful ; not, 
‘inexplicable, ze, of unknown origin. — xetpwels: cp. 
279 Nn. 

1058 f. kov...o8’. It is unnecessary to change ov@’ to ot8’. 
The sequence ov...ovre is foreign to Attic prose ; and an Attic 
poet would presumably have avoided it where od was followed 
by only one negative clause: ¢g., in O. C. 702 ov veapos oude 
ynpa, etc., oure is improbable. In Theognis 125 ou yap av 
cideins avdpds voov ovde yevaixds, where the Mss. have OUTE, OVE 
stands in Aristotle’s quotation of the verse (Z7¢h. Hud. 7. 2). 

_But when, as here, severad clauses with ovre follow ov, an Attic 
poet might imitate the frequent | Homeric usage: ¢.9., Od. 4. 566 
ov videros our’ dp xeiuav ToAds ovTE mor" dpBpos. So 2. 9. 136 f. 
ov is followed by two clauses seen ovre, and in //. 6. 450 f. by 
three. 

Adyxn TeBids, the spear of ne warrior on a battle-field ; as 
when Heracles fought with Laomedon of Troy, with ‘the 
Amazons, or with Augeas king of Elis (Apollod. 2. 7. 2). 

otparos Ttydvtev: after sacking Troy, and ravaging Cos, 
Heracles went to Phlegra (sometimes identified with Pallené, 
the westernmost headland of the Chalcidic peninsula), and 
helped the gods to vanquish their Earth-born foes. 

Ofpetos Bla seems to be a general phrase, including both the 
Centaurs (@ypav, 1096) and the wild beasts (1092 ff.). Cicero 
understood it of the former only, won diformato impetu | 
Centaurus. 

1060f. &ykwooros profits by the suggestion of yf in the 
adjective ‘E\das (PA. 256 “EAAados yfjs). The BapPapos has 
no ‘language’ properly so called: to the ear of the Hellene, he 
merely twitters like a bird (Ant. 1002). Cp. Pind. Z. 6. 24 ov 
éotw ovtw BapBapos ovte radiyyhwooos mods, ‘barbarous or 
strange of speech.’—ot@’ genv: the division of mankind into 
Greeks and barbarians is exhaustive; but the range of earth 
traversed by, Heracles extended beyond the dwellings of men 
(cp. 1100 ém’ éoyarows Toros). It seems unnecessary, then, to 
regard this third clause as merely a rhetorical summary of ‘the 
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other two.—yatav: antecedent attracted into relative clause: 
OgG oor 

Fa6 oe Bae for OnX¢a, as in the Homeric Oijdvs € €€pon (Od, 
55 407) 4 C. 751.—Nauck’s correction of otca into dica is 
ean if avbpbs be retained; the alternative would be 
to read aévip, which is less probable. For the cogn. acc., cp. 
At. 760 avOperov dicw | Bdaorwv. povn...8y: Azz. 58.—Kad- 
cide, brought low, destroyed, as in 4z. 517 (of death ).—acydvou 
Sixa: the warrior laments that he has not fallen 1 in combat; cp. 
Aesch. Lum. 627 (of Agamemnon’s death) Kal TadTa pos yuvat- 
KOs, ov TL Govpiors | TdFors éxnBddouow & wor Apalovos. 

1064 f. yevos, show thyself: -yeyds and érqrupos cohere, making 
an equiv. for YvIjovos : hence there is no awkwardness i in having 
two forms from yeyvopat. Cp. 1158: Al. 556 det or Orrws TarTpos | 
deiEers év €x Spots otos eé olov *rpapys. —rTd ByTpOS dvopa : she is 
such in name only (817). —mpeaBevorgs, prefer \ in honour: Eur. 
Lipp. 5 tous ev oéBovtas Taya tperBevw Kpaty.—mdéov is, in 
strictness, redundant ; cp. Plat. Zegg. 887 B rpotimmar Bpaxude- 
ylav padXov 7 haKos 

1067 ff. «86, which Nauck changes to te, is in accord with 
usage (cp. @.g., 678, O. C. 889 orws idd: Ph. 238 us ida). 

el rovpody K.T. d. The constr. is, ei waAXov aryeis, opav TOULOV 
AwByrov €idos, 7) (70) Kelvys (AwBnrov eldos) év dixy KaKovpevor. 
For the omission of 76 before xeivys, cp. 929 7d xeioe Sedpo 7 
(n.).—Kakotpevov as in Ph, 228, O. C. 261. 

1070 f. \@’, expressing entreaty, is similarly combined with 
rohpyoov in LP. 480 f.: 16’, nuepas tour moxOos odx oAys mLas, | 
TOAmNO OV, K,T.A.—-rohdotow olktpdv: cp. O. Z: 1296 olov Kal orv- 
yotvr erotica. Cicero: Miserere! Gentes. nostras flebunt 
MISEVLAS.— BOTE mrapbévos: the schol. compares //. 16. 7, where 
Patroclus weeps ni re xovpy | vyrin.—PéBpvxa might seem strange 
in such a comparison; yet cp. 904, where eerie is said of 
Deianeira. ‘The fitness of the word is more evident in 805, as 
my OF 2i 28 ‘65, and Az. 322, Tadpos ws Bpvxwmevos. For the 
perf., cp, péuvka (jevKaopor), peunKka (unkaopar), 

1074 dorévaxros: as Ajax was aodytos df€wv Kwkuparwr 
(Az. 321).—elrdpny, not elzrero, though tév8’ dv8pa precedes: cp. 
O. C. 6. The imperf., which was read here by a scholiast of 
the Azax (cr. n.), is certainly preferable to éomépyv, though the 
aor, would also be right, if he was viewing the past as a whole. 
If €oropyy were read, alty would go with aorévaxtos: though ded 
is not necessarily incompatible with an aor.—eimépny Kakois: cp. 
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Eur. Phoen. 408 mas ¥ HAGes "Apyos;... | od« of 6 daiuov p 
éxadeoev mpos tiv TUN. So axoAovbely TO Aoyw (Plat. Phaedo 
107 B), tots mpaypacw (Dem. or. 4 § 39), ze, to follow their 
lead. 

1075 é« rovotrov: cp. 284 n. 

1076f. kal viv...crfO..., oxapat 8. The first clause is 
introduced by xai, the second by 6€ (instead of re), as in 
Ant. 432 xyes iddvres téverOa, atv d€ vv | Onpadueb’ cdfvs. 
The effect of d€ is to throw the second clause into relief by 
a slight rhetorical antithesis (as if wév had followed orf). 

1078 Self yap: the ictus on yap does not spoil the rhythm, 
because the chief stress falls on the verb: cp. O. C. 1540 xpov 
8, érevyer ydp pe Tovx Geod tapdv. Below, in 1247, the case of 
ovy is similar.—ék kahuppdtov = éxxexaduuméevey, since é« here = 
é€w, ‘outside of’: cp. Od. 15. 272 ovTw ToL Kar eyav é« marpidos 
(sc. etui), ‘I am an exile.’ The sense is different in Aesch. dg. 
1178, ek kadupparwv | ...dedopkws, where é« = ‘ forth from,’ 

1079 Sov: cp. 821 1d’ (n.). 

1082 ff. @adev is trans., we being understood, as after 
eumpynoov in Ph, 801.—drys: cp. 1104.—88’ af should be taken 
with @adrpev, because (1) 0d’ fitly stands in the first clause, and 
(2) dupge thus gains force by its abruptness: cp. 1088 f. If a 
point were placed after dpriws, 66’ would still be better than 6 8’. 
—8igée, a word used by medical writers, as Wakefield pointed out; 
e.g., Hippocr. Morb. 1. 5 tf’ Ewvtdv ddvvar diatocovow addore 
uAAQ TOD TwpaTos.—dyipvarrov;: cp. Eur. fr. 683 pov Kxpupos 
abtns mevpa yupvale. xodns ;—B8uaBdpos: distinguish duaBoporv 
(pass.) in 676. Cp. PA. 7 voow...duafdpy. 

1085 f. Sa p: cp. PA. 819 & yaia, defor Oardowdv pw drws 
exw. 

1087 f. tvoewov suggests the force with which the brandished 
bolt leaves the Thunderer’s hand; éyxarackn ov, its descent 
upon the victim’s head.—-8atvura.: cp. 771. 

1089 f. ivOnxev: cp. 1000 avOos (n.): LA. 258 7 8’ eur vdcos | 
det TéOnXe. For this rare perf, cp. ane 2. 49 eEnvOnkos. 

& xépes: cp. Ph. 1004 & xelipes: 1b. 1354 @...KUKAOL. 

IOQI pedis St ketvor: for dé cp. O. Z, 1097. This reading 
is not better than tpets éketvor, but has better authority, because 
the de in L was not likely to have been interpolated.—xaé- 
ora0’, not merely ‘are,’ but ‘have come to be.’ For xkafeoravat 
in this sense, see on Ant. 435. The form of expression is due 
to the emphasis on tpeis: ‘yours is the plight to which those 
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arms have come.’ It is a compressed way of saying, rovovrou 
bets Kabeorate, éxetvor 5% (dures) ele. For éxeivos referring to 
the past, Cp. OG: T19Q5 av 6° eis éxetva, pay Ta VUV, drooKorel: 
for its juxtaposition with tpeis, 2b. 138 3” €xetvos eyw. 

1092 f. Nepéas, a valley in Argolis, about three miles s. w. 
of Cleonae, four and a half s. &. of Phlius, and eleven Nn. of 
Argos. The lion is described by Hesiod (Z%. 331) as Koipa- 
véwy Tpytoto Nepeins 45 “Arécavtos, Treton and Apesas being 
mountains which partly enclose the valley. It was in Tpyrov 
(‘the caverned’) that the monster had his den. 

ddaoropa (O. C. 788), as Hesiod calls him rj’ avOpwros 
(7h 329).—&mharov = aréXaorov, unapproachable: cp. Pind. 
P. 12, 9 amddros dpiwy ReGaX ie Serleccest yopee ise noe 
affable,—boldly applied to the intractable beast with which 
inen can establish no relations. The word has here much the 
sense of dmporourrov : cp. O. C. 1277 16 8vampocootov Katpooy- 
yopov aropa. Vergil’s description of the Cyclops has been quoted 
(Aen. 3. 621), Mec visu facilis nec dictu affabilis ulli; but 
Polyphemus could speak. 

1094 Pla katetpydoacte: Heracles throttled the lion, which 
was invulnerable: Eur. A. /. 153 év ev Bpoxors Adv | Bpaxto- 
vos dno’ ayxovaow éfedetv. ‘This was the first of his labours ; 
and thus he won the lion-skin (Pind Z 5. 47). 

Aepvatay 0’ #8pav: see 574 n. Eur. 4. & 419 tav re prupwo- 
kpavov, | roAvpovov Kiva Aépvas, | vdpay eer’pwoev, | BéXcol 7 
cppeBar idv. This 4@0s—usually made the second—is closely 
connected with the first; it is wrought in Argolis; and it 
completes his equipment by giving him the poison for his 
arrows. In both these labours, as in others, he is the 
ade&ixaKos, 

1095 f. The next two exploits are also linked. Sent by 
Kurystheus.in quest of the xazpos (@jpa 1097) that haunted Mount 
Erymanthus in north Arcadia, Heracles passed over Pholoé, a 
wild upland district on the borders of Elis. Here he was 
entertained by the Centaur Pholos, and routed the other 
Centaurs who flocked to demand a share of his host’s wine. 

Sipva: Diodorus (4. 69) applies this word to the Centaurs. 
Cp. Pind: 2\2..497 & lxton and Nephele begat a son Centaurus; 6s | 
imTrouwt MayryrBerow éucyvor’ ev Tadiov | odupots: ex O° éyévovro 
oTparos | Bavparros, dp porépors | 6otoe ToKedan, Ta pat po- 
Gev pev katw, Ta 6° Varepfe matpos.—Apuxrov, with whom ites 
impossible to hold humane intercourse; Eur. Cyc/. 429 apixtov 
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mvdpa: cp. dptia (Thue. 1. 3).—trroBdpova, usu., ‘mounted on 
horses,’ and so some take it here as = ‘mounted on horses’ legs’ ; 
but it is more simply explained as ‘moving dike horses.’—@npav: 
Cp. 556.—iBpioriv, dvopov: intemperance and violence were 
essential attributes of the Centaurs (excepting Cheiron): cp. 
565. Eur. A. & 181 terpackedes 0” uBpwrpa, Kevravpwv yevos. 

1098 ff. “AvSov tplkpavov cxidan’: a three-headed Cerberus 
seems to have been the usual type in early Ionian art; while on 
Attic black-figure vases of the middle and later style he is two- 
headed: see Roscher, Zex. p. 2205. Hesiod, the first poet 
who names Cerberus (7%. 311), gives him fifty heads. 

"Ex(8vns Opéupa, asin Hes. 7%. 310: but in O. C. 1574 he 
is the offspring of Tartarus and Earth. In /Z. 8. 366 ff. Athena 
saves Heracles when Eurystheus sends him é& épéBeus a€ovra 
Kiva otvyepov “Aidao: cp, Od. 11. 623.—Pluto said that 
Heracles might take Cerberus, if he could do so without 
using any weapon. ‘The hero succeeded, and having shown 
his living prize to the terrified Eurystheus, restored it to the 
nether world. (Apollod. 2. 5. 12 § 8.) 

xpvoéwv: in tragic dialogue xpvoeos usu. suffers synizesis, 
but there are several exceptions, such as fr. 313: fr. 439: Eur. 
lon 1175. 

The golden apples, brought from the garden of the gods, 
originally meant the winning of immortality. Hence this a6Aos 
properly comes after the Cerberus, though the latter is some- 
times made the last (Eur. HZ /. 427). 

Spdxovta phrwv pidax’, The garden was in the far west, 
where Atlas supports the sky, beyond the stream of the 
Oceanus (Hes. Zh. 215). When Zeus espoused Hera there, 
a wondrous apple-tree (yAéa) sprang up. This tree was 
committed to the care of maidens called Hesperides, daughters 
of Night (Hes. 7%. 211), sweet singers ; and it was guarded by 
a terrible dragon, coiled round the stem (Eur. 7. /. 397, Paus. 
6. 19. 8). Heracles slew this dragon with poisoned arrows 
(Apoll. Rh. 4. 1396 ff., where the monster is named Addur). 

én tcyxdrois témos: for emi, cp. 356. So Hesiod Zh. 518 
reipacw év yains. Eur. Hipp. 742 “Eorepibwv 8 ért pnAdomopov 
dxrav évicayu Tav doduv, | tv 0 rovtopédwy moppupéas Aipvas | 
vaitas ovxeb’ bdov vewe. The garden was sometimes placed 
among the Hyperboreans as by Apollod. 2. 5. 11, and prob. by 
Aeschylus in the Ipopnfebs Avopevos, Strabo 4, p. 183: some- 
times in Libya, or in Spain, 
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IIOI pdxOov, a general word, including both the tasks done 
for Eurystheus (the do. proper),—such as the five just enu- 
merated,—and other enterprises, such as the warfare against 
Laomedon and the Giants (1058). In the temple of Athena 
XaAkiouKos at Sparta Pausanias saw mwod\Aa per tov abdwv 
“HpaxAéous, woAAd dé kal dv €OeAovTis Kar uiplwoe (3. 17. 2). — 
éyevoapny : schol. ereupabny. Cp. Ant. 805 eumipwv eyevopinv. 
Eur. A. F. 1353 Kal yap rovwy 57 pupiwv eyevo apy. 

II02 x¢pav, valour (488); for the gen., cp. Andoc. or. 1 
§ 147 Tporaia. TOV Tokeuiwv.. antbetine eicae well renders, 
Nee quisguam e nostris spolia cepit laudibus. 

I1I03 f. &vapOpos, like exvevevpropévos, since his whole frame 
has been unhinged and unnerved; so Eur. Or. 227 orav pw’ avi 
vocos | pavias, avapOpos eipu Kaobevd péXy.—kareppakwpévos : CD. 
Aesch. P. V. 1023 (the eagle rending the flesh of Prometheus) 
Staprapnoes owpatos péya paxos: Lycophron 1113 «al wav 
Nakilove’ év ovais Wrypdv déuas.—rtvpdjjs, caeca, unseen: fr. 

3.70 8° és avpiov del | tupAdv epwe. Cp. Eur. AZed. 1200 
(the fatal robe consuming Glaucé’s flesh) odpxes 8° am doréwy 
wate wevxwov daxpu | yvabmots &dyAots pappaKxwy améppeov. 

1105 f. dplorns, since Alcemena, daughter of Electryon and 
Anaxo, belonged on both sides to the Perseidae, and so traced 
her descent from Zeus himself.—avopacpivos: it is not necessary 
to supply yovos from 1106; cp. fr. 84 Katapkel rodde KexAjo Gat 
Tatpos.— av8ybels: cp. 736: PA. 240 atdduar 8 rats | "AyiAAEws. 

IlO7Z 7d pySty d: cp. Az, 1275 Hdy TO pydey ovtas: Ant. 
234. 

1108 xdv pySiv terw; the adv. is emphatic; cp. 773: £7. 
1014 aGévovoa pndév, Powerless as he is to seek her out, he is 
still able to execute his vengeance if she be brought to him. 

1109 ff. xepdoopar: 279 n.—kdx ravde: Eur. AMed. 458 
duws d€ Kax TOvd’ OK areipyKds Pidors | zKw: also ws ek TaVdE 
(Az. 537, etc.).—tv’ &8i8ax09...dyyédew, with grim irony t see 
on 0. C. 1377.—Kakovs ye is far better than Cobet’s Kakovpyovs, 
which, indeed, would mar the point. ‘The ye is very expressive: 
it means, ‘when guilt is to be chastised, I am strong even in 
weakness,—even | unto death.’—®avav, since he thinks of his life 
as already closed: cp. 1137 xreivaca. 

III2f. @ tAfjpov ‘EAAds: cp. Eur. H. & 877 pwédcos “EdXas, 
4 rov evepyérav | dmoBadeis: and 2b. 135.—ohadyoerar, not oa- 
Anoet, Since © TAjmov “EAAds is rather an exclamation than an 
address. —The poet may have preferred this verb to the more 
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natural orepyoerat as more forcibly expressing a disaster (cp. 
297, 719). Elsewhere the genitive after opddAouar always 
denotes, not a person, but a thing (8déys, tvxns, xpyudrur, 
etc.). 

1114 ff. mapéryes followed by wapacxdy is somewhat in- 
elegant, but it should not too hastily be pronounced spurious : 
cp. 967 (Baow, after Baois): Ph. 1219 (oreixwv followed in the 
next v. by oreiyovra).—-vordv Spas: cp. O. C. 666.—8lkata: 40g. 

III7 845 por ceavrdy, give thyself to me, z.¢. listen to what 
I would say, pi tocottov Sicopyos (dy) ds Séxver Ovpo, without 
being wrathful in the degree to which thou art (now) stung by 
passion ; 7.¢., in a less wrathful mood than that to which thy 
present anger excites thee. dvcaopyos agrees with the subject to 
dds, rather than with ceavrdy, since dds pou ceavtov (Ph. 84) is 
equivalent to 70d po. Oupye is best taken with dave only, 
though it might go with dvaopyos also. For S8dxver, cp. 254. 

1118 f. od yap adv yvolys: the suppressed protasis is « pi 
doins: cp. O. C. 98.—év ols xalpew mpobupe?, in what a situation, 
under what circumstances, you desire a triumph,—the intended 
victim being already dead. ev ofs is used as in 1122: for ofs, 
instead of oro, in the indirect question, cp. O. C. 1171. 
There is no class. example of yaipew év tut as =‘ to rejoice za 
thing,’ the regular constr. being xa/pew twi or émé tu: in 
Aesch. Zum. 996, xalper’ év aiowpiae mrAovrov, év = ‘amidst.’ 
tpvpav €y tue occurs, but is not exactly similar.—kdv 8ros 
ddyeis parnv, and under what circumstances you are bitter 
without cause,—#.¢.. against one who is really innocent. 

II2I oxddes, of riddling speech, as in 412 r/ wore rotxi- 
Aas éxets; He does not understand the allusions in xatpew and 
adyets.—médour expresses impatience: cp. Ph. 589. 

I122f. tis pytpos...ppdowv «r.A.: Ph. 439 avatiov pev 
ghwros ekepnoopat, | ...7i viv Kupel.—viv éorw: some edd. give 
viv tonw: but the verb is here merely the copula, not substan- 
tive (‘exists ’).—ols 0’ tpaprev: ev is carried on from the first ots 
to the second, as in 423 to roAAoiow from moiots év dvOpuirroia ww. 

II24 al mapepvyow: kai gives an indignant emphasis to 
the verb,—‘ hast thou zzdeed...2’ cp. Ant. 726 ot tnAtkoide Kat 
didaduecba by | ppoveiv...; It could also mean, ‘even,’ ‘so 
much as’; but this would be hardly so forcible.—For yap in an 
angry question, cp. O. C. 863.—apepyyjow, of zzcidental men- 
tion; Her. 7. 96 rdv éeyu, ob yap avaykaly e&épyopar és iaropins 
Adyov, ov Tapamenvypat. 
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1125 matpodédvrov, fem., as the poets use owrnp (OFF Si 
povevs (Eur. 7. 7. 586), xemvovatrn’ (26. 141), "EAAnv (Heracd. 
130), etc. The word ought to mean, ‘slayer of her own 
father’; but here its reference is decided by the subject of 
the principal verb, as in Od. 1. 299 (éxtave tatpopov7a). 

os Kdvew eué, the last person who ought to hear it. The 
emphasis on the pron. is, however, very slight; cp. 1220: O. Z. 
1045 dor idely eue: Ph. 299. 

1126 xe yap otrws, sc. exetvn. This suits the context 
better than to make éyec impersonal (‘the case stands thus’). 

II27 od Sra (cvyav mpére), tots ye mpdofev Hpapr., by 
reason of them, in view of them: for the caus. dat., cp. 
Thuc. 3. 98 tots rempaypévors PoBovmevos tods “APnvatous. 

II28 GAN ovSe pav Sih epets (OTe oryav wpérer) tots ¥ ep 
jpépav, by reason of this day’s deeds. Heracles has said, 
bitterly, ‘Silence is indeed unfitting, in view of her crimes.’ 
Hyllus replies, ‘It is so also in view of her deeds to-day,—as 
you will admit, when you know all.’ His father must learn 
‘ that she has died, and that she was innocent.—dAX’ ot88 piv 82, 
rejecting an alternative, as in 47. 877. (Cp. a@hAd pev Sy in 
627. )—rots.. eh" apépay = Tois on epov merpaypevos. The sense 
of ep 7jpépav is usu. ‘for the day,’ as in Her. 1. 32 tod é’ 

nuEepyv exovtos: Eur. £7. 429 THs éd’ 7uépav Bopds. Here the 

phrase is perhaps tinged with a sad irony,—* this day’ S portion 
of evil.’ Cp. O. C. 1079, where Kar’ dpap = ‘to-day,’ though tb. 
682 kar’ jap means, as usual, ‘ daily.’ 

I129_ kaxds, by defending her; he is a true son of Heracles 
(1064 ff.) only if he abhors his mother. 

II30 A€yw: cp. PA. 591, Ant. 245.—dpriws veoopayrs: the 
same phrase occurs in Az. 898: cp. Ant. 1283 (réOvyKe...) apre 
veoTomourt TAY yMacw. 

II3I @éomeas, as having announced what no human wit 
could have foreseen,—since Deianeira, as Heracles supposes, is 
happy and triumphant. So Theseus says to Oedipus (0. C. 
1516), wod\Aa yap oe OeorigovO’ pe | Kod Wevddpynua.—répas 
implies incredulity. —8eé kakév, ‘in ill-omened words,’ not 
because she has died, but because his vengeance has been 
baffled (1133). Schol.: dmorov yap da dvodypwv dorrep 
emavTevou. 

I132 ovSevds mpds exrdmov: 7.2, by no one coming, from 
without, into the place where she was: hence, ‘by no external 
hand.’ Hyllus knew that she had been alone in the @aAajos 
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when she did the deed (927—931). We need not suppose, 
then, that ékrowos means meve/y aAXos (which it could not do) ; _ 
nor, again, that it means ‘foreign to Trachis.’ These two ex- 
planations, which miss the mark on each side, have been fused 
in L’s gloss, i776 adAov Eévov. 

1133. The emphasis on &€ épijs xepds excuses the form of 
expression, (réOvyxe) mplv Oavetv. Cp. Az 110, where the 
stress on vdta gouwrxGeis similarly excuses avy (after Oaveiv 
in 106). 

1135  Sevod, ironical, as in Az. 1127 dewdv y etwas: Ph. 
1225.—karfptas: cp. Plat. Prot. 351 E Katapxets Tod Adyou.— 
a: cp. 553 f. , 

1136 dmrav rd xpfp’, ‘this is the sum of the matter.’ For 
this use of 7d xpfpa, as meaning ‘the state of the case,’ like 70 _ 
mpaypa in Ph. 789, cp. Ar. Vesp. 799 opa 76 xpfjua: ra oye ws 
mepaiverat. The phrase is best taken as a nom., with rdde éoriv 
understood: cp. O. Z. 1234 f.: Eur. fr. 255 amAods 6 1000s, py 
déy ed. It might, however, be an acc. in appos. with the 
sentence.—pepévn: cp. O. C. 836. 

1137 xrelvaoa: cp. 1111 Gavwv: Az. 1126 dikara yap tovd’ 
eUTUXElY KTELVAVTS PE; 

1138f. yap justifies ypyora pwopevn.—erépynpa occurs only 
here. Its formation from o7épy-w is anomalous, since the word 
ought to be orépypa: but the same may be said of orépynOpov 
(instead of orépxtpov): and GéAyytpov was in use along with 
Gédxztpov. As to sense, otépynOpov, like $iArpoy, is ‘an instru- 
ment for producing love’; while orépynpa, like $/Anua, ought 
to denote an effect. But here, again, we must allow for the 
freedom of poetical diction. The analogy of «yAnpa, ‘a spell’ 
(Eur. 770. 893), by the side of «7AnOpov (Bekker Anecd. p. 46. 
25), is not a Strict one, since x7Anua is properly, ‘an effect of 
charming’; still, such an analogy may have influenced a poet 
who found orépyyya more convenient than orépynOpov.—cébev, 
objective gen. with orépynpa. 

Soxotoa, imperf. partic. (Ant. 166 n.),=ore éddxe. The 
position of the clause, ws zpoeide tots evdov ydpovs, which 
would properly precede daymAaxe, is made possible by the 
strong emphasis on orépynpa...doxotoa mpooBadeiv: ‘It was a 
love-charm that she thought to apply (though she failed), when 
she saw,’ etc. The leading idea of the sentence is here 
expressed by the participial clause (592 n.). 

tos tydov ydpous: Cp. 843 véwv...yapwv, and 460 (n. on 
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ynue). ‘The new union (=the new paramour) in the house 
there,—a way of indicating Iolé, whom he abhors (1233), 
without naming her. Cp. the euphemistic tijs...xat’ olkous 
in O. Z. 1447.—The new turn given to the thoughts of 
Heracles by vv. 1141 f. averts them wholly from Deianeira ; 
and he speaks no word of pardon. 

II40 «al gives a scornful tone to the question: cp. 
O. C. 263.—rocotres, so potent: Plat. Symp. 177 C toovros 
Oe6s. 

1142 é&pfvor: cp. Ar. Eccl. 965 Kurpu, té pw expaivers éxt 
TAUTY ; 

1143 tod tod, as in O. 7: 1071 (Iocasta), 1182 (Oedipus).— 
Sicrnves: for the nom., cp. 986. 

otxopar. From the beginning of his torments, Heracles has 
felt that they could end only in death (cp. 802: 1001: 1111). 
Why, then, should he now speak as if he realised his state for 
the first time? ‘The answer seems to be that, though the 
ultimate prospect is unchanged, his doom acquires a new 
terror in the light of its supernatural source. Hitherto he 
has believed himself the victim of human malice: it might 
leave no hope, but still it fixed no term. Now he knows that 
he is in the grip of dvayxy: his moments are numbered. 
Henceforth he thinks only of the end. 

1144 ff. éyyos ovkér’ Yor por: cp. Theocr. 1. 102 78y yap 
dppdady wavb” adrov ape SedvKetv.—fvppopas tv’ Errapev: CP. 375: 
O. T. 1442 WV €otapev | xpefas,—t6’, & réxvov: for the pause, 
and the absence of caesura, cp. 27 n. 

1147 ff. Kdda...nide 88: cp. Anz, 806.—éspamdvev, brethren 
(O. C. 330): Hyllus was the eldest of the family (56).—’Adxp4- 
vyv: I105 n.—parqv, since Zeus had been cruel to her son. 
Cp. Eur. #. / 339 (quoted by Wakefield), where her mortal 
husband, Amphitryon, says, with the same meaning, & Zed, 
parnv ap dpdoyauov o° éxrnocapyy. 

redevratav...pypnv...derpdrov, my last (dying) utterance of 
them. Cp. O. Z! 723 ype pavrixal: 7b. 86 tod Geod pyunv 
pépov. epod with wiOnobe: cp. O. 7: 333 ov yap av mbOovo poov. 
The schol. wrongly took ¢uod with red. pyynv, as = thy zepl ths 
teheuTHs pov Pyuyv. 

The oracles can be only the two which are told to Hyllus 
(1159—1171). If there had been others, they also must have 
been confided to him, as representing the absent kinsfolk. 
Heracles wishes to gather his family around him at a 
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solemn farewell,—to convince them, by the @éo¢ara, that he 

is in the hand of Zeus,—and, with that sanction, to lay his last 

commands upon them all. 

\ I151 ff. GdX...6AN: cp. Ph. 524.—otre is followed by & 
(1153), as in Eur. Suppl. 223 ff., Xen. An. 6. 3. 16 (=6. 1. 16 

of some edd.), Plat. Aes. 389 a, ete, Cp. 143 n.—éraxrlg Tt 

puvO: see on 270. 

ovpBeByxey, impers., it has come to pass: the subject to 
txew (airyv) can easily be supplied, and the whole phrase = 
Tuyxaver Edpav éyovoa.—For wore, cp. Arist. Pol. 2. 2. 5 Kal 
ovpBaiver 61 Tov tpdrov TodToy woTe TavTas Gpyev.—Not, ‘she 
has come to terms (with Eurystheus), so that she should 
dwell,’ etc. 

Sophocles glances here at parts of the story which do not 
come within the scope of the play. Alcmena, daughter of 
Electryon king of Mycenae, had been betrothed to her first 
cousin, Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
tryon accidentally killed his uncle, Electryon, and then fled 
from Tiryns to Thebes with his betrothed. At Thebes 
Alcmena bore Heracles to Zeus. Heracles afterwards went 
to Argolis and served Eurystheus,—with the hope that his 
toils would purchase a return to Tiryns for the exiled Amphi- 
tryon and Alcmena (Eur. H. / 19). When these toils were 
over, Heracles dwelt in freedom at Tiryns with his family, 
including Alcmena,—Amphitryon being dead (Diod. 4. 33). 
He afterwards slew Iphitus, and then sought a refuge for his 
household at Trachis (39). But, in the course of the fifteen 
months since he departed for Lydia, Alcmena had returned to 
Tiryns, (Eurystheus having no cause to fear the aged widow, )— 
and had taken some of her grandchildren with her, in order to 
lighten the burden on the hospitality of Ceyx.—vAAaPoto’, here 
simply = AaBotca pel” éavtis: cp. O. 7: 971. 

1154 71 Ovfys dorv. Thebes, the birthplace of Heracles 
(116), and his early home (510), was a place where some of his 
children might well find friends.—év...pa001s: sc. ei woo : 
since he has been so long abroad. 

1155 f. 800. mépecpev. The plural includes those who had 
accompanied Heracles from Euboea; cp. 1194 év ols yprles 
dirwy.. We are not obliged to suppose that any som besides 
Hyllus was at home; though verses 54 f. implied that.—étury- 
petfropev: Cp. O. 7: 217. 

1157 f. ov 8 otv dkove: there is no emphasis on ov (as if it 
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referred to the absence of the others): rather the sense is, ‘Well, 
then (since you are ready to help), hear the task.’ For this use 
of 8’ obv, cp. O. 7. 669.—rotpyov =6 ti dpacréov éoriv: cp. PA. 26 


Toupyov ov paxpay Aéyers.—éEfkes, you have reached a point, a ~ 


situation: cp. O. Zi 1515 adus iv’ eénxers daxpvwv: 70. 1158 «is 
765° y&ets.—épds without mais: cp. 1205: Az. 547 etrep duxalws 
gor évos 7a watpobev. ‘The stress falls on the participial clause 
(592 n.). | 

II59 yap is merely prefatory.—mpépavrov é marpds: this 
oracle, given by Zeus at an unspecified time and place, is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the play. Nor is it noticed by any 
other writer. Sophocles may, however, have found it in some 
earlier treatment of the fable. 


1160 tay eunvedvtwv, Erfurdt’s correction of mpds tay 


mvesvtwv, is the most probable. éeumvety as= Civ (Ph. 883) 
is frequent, while wvetv has that sense only in the Homeric 
mvele. Te Kal epmer (/2. 17. 447, Od. 18. 131). two might, no 
doubt, have arisen from wo[ré], but is presumably genuine: it 
closes a verse in 1077, O. 7: 949, Ph. 334, 583, £2 553: and 
it is associated with @yyoxw in O. Z. 1246, PA. 334, £2. 444. 

161 aN’ bors: for the ellipse of the antecedent (€kecvov), 
cp. AZ. 1050 doxotrT enol, Soxotvra 8° Os Kpaivet atparod. Eur. 
Ton 560 7 Olyw dn? of wo epvoav ;—"Asov...olkytrwp: 282,— 
bons...médor: if we suppose that Nessus was alive when Zeus 
spoke, then this is oblique for doris av réXy, as O. 7. 714 (ina 
prophecy) doris yévour’ for doris dv yevntat, But if Nessus was 
then dead, it is oblique for oorts wéAet. 


1162 f. hp (556) isin appos. with Kévravpos.—tavrd po kere 


vev Oavev: as the dead Hector brought death on Ajax (dz. 1027). 
For other examples of this favourite antithesis, cp. O. Z? 1453: 
Ant. 871: Al. got. , 

1164 rovroorx.7.A. The pavreta kawa denote the oracle 
given at Dodona twelve years before this time, saying that at 
the end of the twelfth year Heracles should have rest. ‘This is 
the oracle to which allusion was made in 44, 164 ff., 824 ff. 


The other and earlier oracle (1159 ff.) had predicted the, 


agency: this Dodonaean oracle, ‘recent’ in a relative sense, 
predicted the “ime. The two oracles ‘agree,’ because each 
verifies the other. The thing has come to pass by the right 
agency at the right time. 

ovpBatvovr’ toa, ‘coming out in agreement with them,’— 
yielding the same result,—viz., that ¢4zs is the predicted end. 
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For cupBaive, cp. 173 n. The idea is emphatically repeated 
in tots mdédat Evvqyopa, ‘pleading on the side of the older oracle,’ — 
upholding its truth. Cp. 814 vvnyopets. 

1166 ff. a tay dpelwy x.7.A. The Zedddv ddgos is the sacred 
precinct at Dodona, including the temple of Zeus, with its 
temenos. 

The name eddoi, or “EAAoé (akin to “Edy, “BAAds), 
denoted a prehistoric tribe, dwelling at and around Dodona. 
The priests of Zeus, furnished by this tribe, are said to have 
been called réjovpo, from Mount Tomaros (Orphic Argon. 268 
Topapias ekAve dyyds), which towers above Dodona on w.s.w. 
In early times these priests were the direct interpreters of the 
oracle; hence the XeAAoé are called tropyra in //. 16. 235. 
Afterwards, when the cult of Dioné was associated with that 
of Zeus, the office of interpretation was transferred to the 
priestesses called Peleiades (172: Strabo 7. 329). Here, as 
in 171 f., the poet says that the oak gave the oracle; but he 
does not here mention the expositors. He mentions the XeAAoé 
only to define the adcos. 

épelwv refers to the site of Dodona in a valley, more than 
1600 feet above sea-level, surrounded by hills. 

Xaparkoray, a trait of barbarism, surviving as a mark of 
sanctity. According to Philostratus (/mag. 2. 33), the Selli 
were ‘men of a rude life’ (airocyéd.ol twes), who held that 
their austerities were pleasing to Zeus. Cp. /2. 16. 235 dvimrd- 
modes Xaparedvar: Eur. fr. 355 év dotputw rédw | evdovor, myyats 
8 obx typaivovow zodas. Callimachus Ded. 284 calls them 
TleAacyot...ynexées. 

cioeypapdpny, z.¢., wrote for his own use in the déAros (157). 
Cp. Her. 8. 135, where Greeks accompany the Carian Mys on 
his visit to the oracle of Apollo at Ptdon, ws droypayopevous ta 
Georciv éuehAe: then MYs snatches the déAros from them, and 
makes an abstract for himself (cvyypawdpevov). Ar. Av. 982 
(xpnopos) dv éyo mapa tardAdwvos eeypaydyyv. At Dodona, in 
later times at least, the inquirer gave his question in writing to 
the Peleiades, and received a written answer: many of the 
leaden plates thus used have been found. 

1169 xpdvw 7S {avti: the past can be described as dead 
(Ai, 141 Tis viv POmévys vuxros); the future, as unborn (O. C. 
618 xpdvos rexvodrat...nuépas); the present is here called av, 
not merely in the sense of rapuy, but with the thought that this 
is the moment for the oracle to become operative. 


peat a 12 
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1170 f. éherrdrwv, ‘imposed’ as a doom: cp. //. 12. 326 
Kypes epectacw Oavaro.o.—redciobat, fut., with pass. sense, as in 
Od. 23. 284, etc. y 

1172 7d 8 refers to Avow TeAcioHar: ‘but shat (the 
promised release) was, it seems, only my death.’ Cp. Plat. 
Keep. 357A eyo pev ovv...ounv dyou amnhAaxbar: 76 8° Fv apa, 
ws Eouke, Tpoorpuov. —avetv: for the simple aor. inf., though the 
ref. is to the future, cp. PA. 503 maleiv. 

1174 cvpPalve, are coming true: cp. 173 n. 

II76f. émpeivar...dfivar, to walt on, (so as) to sharpen. 
Cp. Ai. 584 yAdood cov reOnypern: For the aor. inf. of 
éryevo, Cp. Od. 11. 350 TAYTw...-| ...emyretvar és avprov. The 
delay is viewed as a whole, not as a process.—Others, less well, 
make orope. the subject to égdvac: ‘Do not wait for my words 
to goad thee.’—atrov, of thine own accord. 

1178 &evpdvra is illustrated by the words atréy etkafovra. 
He is not to wait until this law has been brought home to his 
mind by a rebuke. He is to ‘find it out’ in the light of his 
own reason. etpioxew often expresses the result of reflection. 
O. T. 441 rovatr’ dveidiC ofs Eu’ ebpyoes _beyav (z.e, when you 
look deeper). Her. 7. 194 AoyiLopevos 6 6 Aupetos ebpé ot thew 
dyaba rav dpaptnarov TemounLeva ; id, 1. 125 ppovriov de ev eUpLoKe 
te (uv. 2. ebpioxetat) Tatra Kaipdrata elvat, Kal érolee $y Tatra. 

1179 f. GAN, &b watep: GAAG here prefaces assent, as PA. 48, 
524.—rTapBo piv «.7r.A. The sense is: ‘I am alarmed, indeed, 
at the issue to which you have brought me,—a choice between 
disobedience, and a blind promise; but I will obey.’ Adyov. 
otdow touvde, ‘such a situation in our converse’: émedOdy, 
‘having advanced,’ z.e., having been drawn on to it, by the 
progress of the dialogue. It may be noted that the sing. Aéyov 
suits this sense of ordovs: if the meaning had been, ‘ s¢vife of 
words’ (the oraois yAdoons of O. ZT. 634), we should have 
expected rather the plur. Aoywy, as in Eur. P2. 1460 eis epw 
doywv. For this general sense of oracts, status, cp. Plat. 
Phaedr. p. 253 D 6...€v TH KadXNovi oTave wv. 

II8x ePaddrgc: cp. Lz. 813 euBadrrc xepos rior. 

1182 as mpds tl: ws =‘in your intention’: cp. O. T1174 
ws mpos ti xpelas; PA. 58 mies 8’ ws mpds olkov.—émiorpépets: 
the primary notion is that of /urnimg some constraining force 
upon a person,—bringing it to bear on him: so, ‘press,’ ‘urge,’ 
upon him: schol. érayes po. It is a stronger equiv. for 
ETLTKYT TELS. 
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1183 od Bacoov x7.A.: AZ. 75 ov ot avé€er pnde deAiay 
dpet; Eur. Bacch. 343 ov Ba) Tpogoicers xeipa, Baxxetoes 3° iy, | 
pnd eEomopee pwpiav THY onv €mol ; 2b. (pre ov py ppevacers BP, 
ahA& déopt0s puyov | cwoe 768’; For ov pu with fut. ind., cp. 
978.—oleas, sc. xetpa dekiav: but the choice of the verb may 
have been influenced by wiotw. 

1185 bpvv...xdpa: SO duvivat Peovs, Stvyds Vdwp (//. 14. 271), 
médov (Eur. AZed. 746), etc. 

1186 f. é€epyoerat; This is clearly the right punctuation ; 
for Hyllus is most anxious to know what will be asked of him. 
Heracles evades the question by replying, 70 NexOev ¢ Epyov,— 
Z.¢., 6 dv exO7: just as in Ai. 528, édv povov 76 traybev eb 
tohua tedetv, the partic.=6 dy tax6y.—With a full stop at éee- 
pyoerat, the sense would be merely, ‘and this promise shall be 
given.’ 

1188 éréportov (427) here = dpxcov (schol. ), TOV dpKov eyyun- 
mv (Suid. s. v.). Cp. PA. 1324 Zijva 8° opkiov Kara. 

1189 éxrds ASors, sc. ToD dpxov; cp. Plat. Symp. 183 B 
exBavtt TOV OpKov.—npovas etxov haBetv : the usual sanction of 
a solemn oath ; cp. Lys. or. 12 § 10 wpooev efwAcvay éavT@ Kat 
Tots Tato erapwpevos, AaBdv TO TadavTOV pe TWOELW, 

IIQO od ph AdBw: for the pause cp. 1146. 

IIQI dv Otryns Zyvds...mdyov; cp. Ph. 489 74 Xadxddovros 
EiBoias orabpa. 

The place traditionally known as the ‘ Pyre’ was probably 
somewhere near ‘the proper summit of Oeta’ (Leake, Vorthern 
Greece, vol. 1. pp. 19 f.), now Mount Patridtiko, about eight 
miles w.n.w. of Trachis. A Pyra is marked in Kiepert’s A/as 
von Hellas (ed. 1872, map 5), where the greatest height of Oeta 
is given as 2152 métres, or about 7055 ft. It is mentioned by 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. 9. 10, 2 (rs Olryns api rv Ivpav) : cp. 
Liv. 36. 30, and PA. 1432. 

I1g2 Ovryp (613), slightly emphasised by ye, implies that 
he is familiar with the place.—ora@els: cp. 608. 

1193 évrat0a properly refers to euBadety (1197), but, since 
the inf. is so long delayed, is more conveniently taken with é€d- 
pavra, in the sense of évravfoi: cp. £2, 380 évradda mépuiew. 
For the sense of éfapavta, cp. 799 dpov é&. 

II9Q4_ «al can be prefixed to ftv ols, «.7.A., since aitéxepa 
implies tats ceavrod xepat. 

1195 ff. The pyre is to be built with (1) oak, sacred to 
Zeus (1168); and (2) the wze/d ofive, which Heracles himself had 
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brought to Greece: Paus. 5. 7. 7 kopicOjvar be &k ths “YrrepBo- 
pewy ys Tov Kotwov dacw td tov “Hpaxdéouvs és “EXAnvas. 
Pindar, in treating that legend, uses the generic word, é€Aaia, 
O.3. 13. Pliny H. JV. 16. 89 Olympzae oleaster, ex quo primus 
Flercules coronatus est; where he also mentions that, near 
Heracleia in Pontus, were guercus duae ab Hercule satae. 

xelpavta, like //. 24. 450 dotp eAdrys Képoavres. In Attic 
prose, xeipew, ‘to shear,’ is said only of cutting off hair, or 
devastating land. The prose word here would be xowavra.— 
éxrepdv0’, cutting it from the stump, close to the ground: /7. 12. 
148 adyvutov UAnv, | rpupvay exrapvovres (‘at the root’). In 
Lys. or. 7 § 19 ef€reuvov 7a mpéuva refers to cutting the roots of 
an olive out of the ground.—éyprov Matov: the xorios was also 
called dypuos éAatos (Pind. fr. 21), dypuéAatos, or ayptedaia. The 
epithet d&poea expresses its sturdy vigour. Acc. to Theo- 
phrastus (fist. Plant. 4. 13) the xdtwos lives longer than the 
eAaia. Ovid says, Ure mares oleas (Fast. 4. 741).—moddbv=odvr, 
as Ant. 86 ro\Adv= odd: the only instances of this Ionic form 
in tragedy.—oGpa rodpdy is repeated, the sentence having be- 
come so long: cp. vw in 289, after éxetvoy. 

1198 f. wevxlvns: cp. 766 miepas dpvds (n.).—rpjoar, made 
emphatic by place and pause: cp. Ant. 72 Odyw.—yédov... 
Sdxpv, the tear that belongs to, accompanies, lamentation ; as 
daxpva and yoo. are so often associated (Eur. Or. 320, /. Z: 860, 
etc.). (Not, ‘a mournful tear,’ as opp. to daxpv yapas.)— 
elo(rw, abs., ‘come in,’ ‘find a place’ there: cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
p. 270 A 70 yap bYAdvouv Todro...éouxev evTedOey obey ciorévat. 
We ought not to supply oe, as if the sense were, ‘come into thy 
thoughts’ (Phaedo p. 58 E ovre...je...€Aeos elorpet). 

The ordinary éxfopa was attended by wailing; but these 
obsequies, like those of the priests in Plat. Zegg. 947 B, were to 
be xwpls Opyvev Kat ddvpydv. Cp. Manoah’s words in Samson 
Agonistes (1708), ‘Come, come ; no time for lamentation now.’ 

1200 ff. dorévaxtos: cp. 1074.—elep et «7.0.2 Cp. 1158. 

pevd o° éyd x.7.A., ‘I will await thee with my curse’; ze., ‘my 
curse will be in store for thee,’ attending on thee thenceforth. 
Cp. 1240 Oedv apa. | peveto’. So Ant. 1075 Noydow... Epwves.— 
dpatos, here, ‘dringing a curse’: cp. Eur. Z. Z. 778 7 cots apata 
ddbpacw yernooua.—eoad, because the power of the Erinyes 
over a mortal did not end with his life: it was their part, éuap- 
teiv, Opp’ av | yav bréXOn: Oavov & ov ayav é\evHepos. (Aesch. 
Lum. 340.)—Bapts, as in O. Z. 546 dvopeva te Kal Bupvv. 
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1203 The hiatus ri elas is supported by the Mss. here, but 
appears as uncongenial to the poet’s style as in Ph. 917, olpor, 
zi eltas; Here, as there, rt p elas seems inadmissible. It 
could mean only, ‘What hast thou said of me?’—and we can 
hardly justify this as meaning, ‘hast thou said that, if I refuse, 
I shall be no true son?’ The alternative is to insert 8: cp. 
O. C. 332 téxvov, ti 8 7dOes; 

1204 f. omota Spacré’ éorly, sc. elrov. The reply passes over 
eipyacai, and refers to eras: cp. 423, where wodAvciow dotov 
answers the earlier of two queries.—et 8 py, sc. Spacers, —yevo}, 
‘become’, as if by adoption (eioroinots) into another family. 
Cp. Lys. or. 13 § 91 rév Te yovw Tarépa...7d6v TE TOLNTOV TarTépa. 
So Oedipus to Polyneices, O. C. 1383 od 8 épp’ drorrvords te 
KaTUTWp e100. 

1206 f. old p éxxade?, ‘what dost thou call upon me to do.’ 
For the double acc., cp. Plat. Zuthyphr. 5 A atta tatTa mpoxa- 
Acta Gat avrov. 

mahapvaiov is not weak after govéa, because, as used in 
poetry, it often implies the defilement (ayos) of blood-guiltiness, — 
meaning, ‘accursed wretch,’ rather than merely ‘slayer.’ Cp. 
Aesch. Zum. 448 afOoyyov elvar tov madapvatov vopos, «.t.X. 
Properly the word means merely ‘a man of violent hand’: cp. 
Ph, 1206 7aXapay. ‘ 

1208 f. od 87 eywy, adN’: the same formula as in O. 7) 
1161, Ph. 735.—év ty (kaxdv) marsviov refers more especially 
to bodily sufferings; while tarfpa rév éuav Kkaxdv is rather, 
‘physician of my woes’ generally. After av éyw, rdv éudy is 
awkward ; but it is partly excused (1) by the slight pause which 
might follow zawyov, and (2) by the emphasis on iatjpa. 

I2II_ oPet pds totro: cp. O. ZT: 980 ov 0’ eis Ta pyTpds py 
PoBod vuppetpara, 

I2I12 ¢@dvnors is found only here. Cp. Plat. Phaedo 61 D 
a...Tvyxavw aKynKkouds, POdvos oddeis A€yetv. Lon 530 D ov pOovyces 
poe errvdeteau. 

1213 wArjpopa (nom.), sc. yevyoeror:—cp. Eur. Hee. 574 
ot b€ wAnpodow mupav, | Koppods hépovres meveivovs. Though 
wAnpwo.s would have been more natural, rAjpwpo, expressing 
the result, is equally correct here. 

1214 (Anpdow), 8oov ye (TANpwoaip’) av pi worup.: cp. 
O. T. 347 cipyacba 6’, dcov | pi xepai Kaivwy (sc. elxes cipyarba.). 
Hyllus will help to hew the wood, but not to build the pyre. 
The pyre was kindled by Philoctetes, or, acc. to another version, 
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by Poeas (P%. 802).—morupatwy: tragic lyrics admit mori (fr. 
225), and its compounds (1030 azortBatos: Aesch. Zheb. 94 
motirecw, etc.). But tragic dialogue presents no other example, 
except Aesch. Hum. 79. moti mrdhw. 

I2I5 od kapet, 2nd pers. sing. midd., thou shalt have no 
difficulty, rotpdv pépos, on my part (acc. of respect: cp. Ant. 1062 
76 cov pepos).—Most editors take xapet as 3rd pers. sing. act. : 
‘and my part of the work shall not flag.’ But capotmac is the 
regular fut.: indeed, the only trace of the act. form is in 
Hesych., capa: épyacopar. 

1216 dpxéce Kal raira, even this: so Ph. 339 olmar pev 
dpkxeiv gol ye kal Ta o, ® TadAas, | adlyypal’.—rpdcvapor: the 
midd. is noteworthy, as we should have expected zpoovermov : 
cp., however, Ar. Az. 563 mpooveiwacbar dé zperovtws | Toicr 
Oeotow tov dpviGwy ds dv apyotry KaO” exactov,—where, as here, 
the act. might have been expected. 

1217 Bpaxetav, small (O. C. 586): paxpots, large (47. 130, 
etc.).—88ots, sc. adra: cp. O. C. 475 veoroxw padrd@ Aa Bur. 

I21IQ Evputelav: cp. O. ZT. 267 7d AaBdakelw radii 
mapQévov, an unmarried woman: cp. 1225. 

1220 émaxdtew has here much better authority than arexa- 
few: Cp. 141 n.—ds y, as a Correction of det’, is preferable to 
és, not only as accounting for 7, but because épé is added: cp. 
Eur. Ale. 801 ws y euot xpjpobar pity: Ar. Plut. 736 ws y 
emol doxety. 

I22I émuokrymrw with double acc., like ceXevw Twa Tu: SO 
Eur. 7. 7. 7or mpods Seétas oe tHod? erurkyrtTw TaAde. 

1223 Tatpgwy dpkiwv, the oath imposed on thee by thy 
father. 

1224 ‘mpooQot, associate with thyself: cp. O. C. 404. 

Sdpapra, ‘This passage concerning Iolé and Hyllus (1216— 
1251) was rendered indispensable by the plot, if the poet was 
to avoid a contradiction which must otherwise have perplexed 
the spectators. 

Iolé figured in legend as the wife of Hyllus. Their son, 
KAeodatos (called KAeodarns by Theopompus, fr. 30), was men- 
tioned by Hesiod (schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 824), and was recorded in 
the pedigree of the Spartan kings, being the grandfather of 
Aristodemus (Her. 6. 52, 8. 131). Hyllus and Iolé had also 
a daughter, Evaiyuy, known in Messenian story (Paus. 4. 2. 1). 

But, in this play, Iolé is the paramour of Heracles, and 
indirectly the cause of his death. How, then, could Hyllus 
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wed her? His own words (1233—1237) express what a Greek 
would feel. It was necessary, then, that the marriage should 
be imposed upon him by his dying father’s inexorable 
command. 

Cp. Apollodorus 2. 7. 7 § 13 évreAdpevos "YAXo...7HV "ToAnv 
avdpwhévra yhuo: as if Hyllus were younger than Sophocles 
here imagines him. Ovid, Met 9. 278, of Iolé: Herculis 
illam | Impertis thalamogue animoque receperat Hyllus. 

1225 f. dddos...dvtl cot: cp. Az. 444 ovk ay Tis avT’ enapwev 
GXAos avr’ éuov.—opot, prep. with dat., in the sense of ‘near’ 
(O. ZT. 1007), a specially Attic use.—AéBy, in this command, is 
clearly right: the mere wish, Aa@o., would be unsuitable. Cp. 
331 0. 

1227 dA airds, x.7.A.: this third clause reiterates the 
sense of the first, tpocO00 dapyapta: cp. 433 n.—rotro...déxos = 
TovTO Koos, Cogn. acc. to KASevoov (‘ contract this marriage’): 
cp. Arist. Pol. 5. 7. 10 Kyndeve rw GAwow.—Not, ‘cherish this 
bride,’ as in Eur. AZed. 888 xyndevovoay is said of Medea ‘tending’ 
Iason’s new wife. 

1228 f. @0d, not weiHov: it is a peremptory summons: cp. 
470 N.—moreboavr = miHopevov, as in 1251. ‘These are perhaps 
_ the only clear examples of mucrevw as =‘ to obey,’ though amo- 

Telv as = azrevOeiv was frequent.—épol, not pot, because the pron., 
though it-has no strong emphasis, implies, ‘to me, your father.’ 
A son’s obedience should be complete.—opuxpois, dat. of respect: 
cp. Ph. 342 mpayp’, or» o evvBpcav: Bur. fr. 1051 ypyuaow 
Acrcippeba.—ovyxei, obliterates, as if it had been traced in sand: 
cp. O. C. 609. 

1230 f. 10 piv vorotvn K.7.A, Cp. 543 ff. Ovpodtobar pev ovd« 
ériatapat | vorodvtt KEivy... | 76 8° av Evvoixeiv 70? bod ris av 
yor | Svvaito... ;—d8e...ppovotvra, in a state of mind so deplor- 
able as is argued by the bare suggestion of such a marriage. 
This is not an ‘aside’; but the speaker’s amazement precludes 
a direct reply. 

1232 ds épyacetwv: cp. O. Z. 625 ws ody trei~wy ovde 
mortevowv A€yes; For the desiderative verb, see PA, 1001. 

_ 1233 ff. tls ydp 700’, the indignant exordium, is immediately 
followed by the relative clause concerning Iolé, # having a 
causal force,—as we might say, ‘What! w/e she...’ etc. Cp. 
O. C. 263 xaporye mod Tatr éoriv; oitives Babpwv «7A, Then, 
instead of tavryy or tTHvde, as antecedent to 4, the speaker 
bitterly says, rats’, ‘all this,’—the horrors which, for him, are 
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embodied in Tole. Cp. O. fh 1492 GAN nvik’ av bn ™pos yepuwv 
Akynr axpas, | tis ovtos éotat, ris mapappipe, tékva, | ToLadT’ 
éveldyn AapBavor; 

The ethic dat. pot implies, ‘as I have seen.’—@aveiv, without 
tov: cp. Ant. 1173 altior Oavetv: pdvy peratrios means that 1 
alone shared the blame with Heracles (cp. 260 n.).—eol 8’ i 
more probable than cot 7’ here, where the antithesis is marked.— 
ds txeus Exe: Dem. or. 3 § 8 éxovTwr ws Exovor OnBaiwy: O. C. 
Bure iKOpY iv ikopnv.toris pij...vorot: the optat., on account 
of Ehour’ dv: the relative clause is equiv. in sense to a protasis, 
el py vooot: cp. O. C. 560. For the form vogot (instead of 
voootn), Ph. 895. —dhaorépev : O. C. 788. Such a marriage 
would imply that some ary had deranged his mind (Azz. 622). 

1237 totow exOiorovor: cp. 0. T- 366 tots @iArarors (Iocasta). 
—6pod added to ovrvaiew, as in 545 to EvvorKeiy. 

1238 f. ds orev, od vepetv, instead of od veuet. The verb 
which ought to have been principal is attracted into the relative 
clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws d& SxvOar A€yovor, vedtatov aravTwv 
eOvéwv etvac (instead of éori) 7d oérepov. Id. 6. 137 ws de 
abrot “A@nvaior Aéyovor, Suxaiws €£eNaoae (instead of é&jAacav). 
Plat. Sophist. 263 D wavraracw, ws Eorkev, 7 ToLa’TH aUrOECLs... 
ytyveoGac (instead of yéyverac) Aoyos Wevdys. 

vepéiv...poipav: jotpa is the share of respect due to a person: 
cp. Plat. Crat. 398 C peyadnv potpay Kat tyujy exe. For vepeiv, 
CP. 57 ve“ou...a@pav. 

QeGv dpa (like Oedv “Hpwves, Ant. 1075),—the vengeance 
sent by the gods, in answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself the agent of retribu- 
tion: cp. O. Z. 418 dewdmovs apd: Aesch. Theb. 70 “Apa 7, 
"Epwids ratpos 4 peyaoOevys: and the Eumenides call themselves 
"Apai (Zum. 417). Sometimes, again, the ‘Apa is distinguished 
from the power which it calls into action: £/. 111 wérve ’Apa, | 
cepuvat te Oedv waides Epivves. <A transition from the latter idea 
to the former may be seen in O. C. 1375 f., where Oed. summons 
his own imprecations to be his Svppdxovs, 

I24I as foucas (instead of ws soley), as in £7. 516: so Eur. 
FTelen, 497 ws €i£aow.—paces, wilt ‘show,’ ‘make it clear’ (by 
acts, or words, or both). After such words—Hyllus means— 
some violent outburst of madness may be expected. ¢pdlew, 
‘to declare,’ does not necessarily imply speech: Her. 4. 113 
povioat pev ovK eye, od yap cuviecay adAjAwv, TH OE xerpt Eppake. 
Aesch. Ag. 1061 ov 8° dvti duvijs ppage xapBavw xepi. There 
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is a shade of mournful irony in ¢pdoes (‘make it plain 
enough’).—For the double -es, cp. Avt. 682 ov A€yes doxels 
Tepl, 

1242 am eivacbévros...xaxod, lit., ‘from a lulled plague,’ z.e. 
from the repose allowed to me by its subsidence. ‘This is 
simpler than to understand, ‘after the plague had been lulled,’ 
when azo would be used like é« (Theocr. 15. 106 aGavdray ard 
$varas).—The 2. 2. drevvac0évtos would be rather a gen. absolute. 
dzrevvalew does not occur. 

1243 és moda, ‘with regard to’ them: cp. n. on r21t. 

1244 «dtew: 7.¢., as to the marriage. The question as to 
the pyre has been settled (1215). 

1245 f. 8voceBetv. He regards Iolé as virtually the destroyer 
of both his parents (1233): it is not edoeBés for him to marry 
her. Heracles replies that the supreme duty is to do a father’s 
pleasure (cp. 1177). 

1247 mpacceyv...ravdikws, to do these things ‘with full 
justification,’ ze, as a duty imposed by a father’s solemn 
command.—For the place of otv in the verse, cp. O. C. 
1205, Fi 124. 

1248 tywye, ‘that I do’; cp. Az. 104, 1347, 1365. 

1249 f. rorjow. He will marry Iolé. But he will call the 
gods to witness that it is his father’s doing, and not an act of his 
own choice.—rd ody Sector Saxvis tpyov: the epyov is not, strictly, 
the marriage itself, but the act of Heracles in prescribing it. 
Hence the words, ‘showing ¢hy deed to the gods,’ mean properly, 
‘pleading, before the gods, the constraint which you have put 
upon me’: not, ‘protesting that my act in marrying Iolé is 
really your act.’ Accordingly we have decvds 70 odv épyov, not 
detxvis 76 Epyov cov (dv). 

1252 ff. kahds redevrgs, after threatening disobedience 
(1230 ff.).—kdml roieSe: 7.¢., crown the promise with the 
deed. Cp. Az. 813 Kod Adyw deiEw pdvov: | taxos yap epyouv 
Kal Todwv ap eWeror.—raxetav, adverbial: cp, O. Z. 617 f. 

mpl eureretv x.7.A.: his fear is not so much of the pain, or of 
increased difficulty for his bearers, but rather of the ill-omened 
cries which would be wrung from him on the brink of death. 
See on 1260.—orapaypov (778)—olerpov: a similar combination 
occurs in Aesch. fr. 163 é« wodwv 8° dvw | imépyerar orapaypos 
els dxpov kapa, | kévtypa Avoans, TKopTiov BéAos ey. 

1255f. &y is said to all the bystanders, rather than to 
Hyllus alone: cp, 821 16’, n.—éykovetr’: cp. Az, 811 xwpdper, 
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éyxovapev: th. 988 16” éyxovet, obyxapve. The derivation of the 
verb is uncertain: the only part of it used by Homer is éyxo- 
véoveat.—atperde: this literal sense of the midd. aipoxar is much 
rarer than the figurative; see, however, £7. 54, //7, 20. 247, Eur. 
Cycl. 473- 

airy, instead of rotro: cp. O. C. 88 tavrnv é\cEe ratdav. 
He does not mean, ‘this is the rest promised by the oracle’ 
(1170); but merely,—‘this is the true release for me.’—redevth. .. 
tordrn, like éoxarov tépua (Eur. Andr. 1081), extremus finis 
(Verg. G. 4. 116). He has no presentiment of immortality. 

1257f. ddAN: cp. 1179 n.—od8v elpya like ovdév cwdver. 
Cp. 344.—tedaotcGar: cp. O. C. 1089 reAewwoar: but £2 1510 
teXewHév. Both forms were current in Attic prose.—éréa 
Kedeveis: he again disclaims responsibility : cp. 1247. 

1259—1263 As Hyllus spoke the last two verses, he gave 
a sign to the bearers (964) to come forward and resume their 
places beside the litter. These five anapaestic lines are spoken 
by Heracles while that order is being obeyed. Then the words 
of Hyllus, aiper’, dwadot (1264), mark that the procession is 
about to move. 

1259 ff. dye vw. Either vey or viv would be fitting here, 
but the former is better: it refers to the consent of Hyllus. 
The scholiast read vuv (aye ovr). 

amply dvakwijoat tHvSe vdrov, ‘before thou hast aroused this. 
plague,’ z.¢., ‘allowed it to arise,’—by de/ay. The attacks recur 
at intervals ; and he wishes to reach the pyre speedily (1253). 
The meaning is not that vehement laments might bring on the 
pain. 

& wx} cxdnpd: this phrase has a bad sense in 47. 1361; 
just as the epithet xparepodppwr, given to Heracles in //. 14. 324, 
is applied in Hes. Of. 147 to the xaAxetov yévos.—Cp. Od. 20. 
18 réraGe 3 Kpadiy: Aristophanes parodies such passages, 
Ach. 483 ff. rpoBawe viv, & Ovpé...aye vey, d tadawa xapdia: as- 
Voltaire said of like apostrophes in Corneille, ‘nous ne sommes 
plus dans un temps ot l’on parle & son bras et & son Ame.’ 

XGAvBos ABoxsdAnrov ordprov. ‘This has been explained :— 
(1) ‘A curb of steel, set with sharp stones’—to make it more 
severe. (2) ‘A curb of steel, ornamented with costly stones.’ 
(3) ‘A steel clamp for binding stones together.’ 

I take the words in a way different from any of these. 
xcdvBos ordueoy, the ‘curb of steel,’ is, as all agree, the strong: 
self-restraint which is to keep the lips closed. ‘Then ABoxdAAn- 
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rov introduces a new image. The lips, thus firmly closed, are 
set as stone to stone in masonry. Thus the whole phrase means 
‘A curb of steel, to keep the lips set as stone to stone.’ The 
use of AvBoxoAAnrov to describe the effect of the ‘curb’ has been 
assisted by the suggestion, in oropuov, of ordpa. 

dvdaave Boyv. Pythagoras said that a dying man,—like one 
who is putting out to sea,—should avoid words of ill omen :— 
Kara TOV voTatoy ° Kaupov mapnyyeAXe pr Bracdnpetv, GAN 
womep év Tats dvarywyais olwvilerOar per edvpyptas (Iamblich. 
Pyth. § 257).—as with tedéovo’ (fut. part.), marking the inten- 
tion (cp. 160): étxaprov, predicative: (‘as being about to do a 
compulsory deed with a feeling of joy’). The end has been 
imposed by fate; but it brings victory over pain. 

1264—1278 The unanimous tradition assigned verses 
1264—1274 to Hyllus. Verses 1275—-1278 were given by 
some to the Chorus, and by others to Hyllus. From the 
indication in L at v. 1275 (xopos ypaderae vAAos), and from 
the schol. there (yopos: tives vAAos), it may be conjectured 
that the attribution of 1275—1278 to the Chorus was the pre- 
valent one. ‘This was only natural, as the Chorus usually closes 
the play. A majority of modern editors, however, give vv. 
1264—1278 wholly to Hyllus; and they seem right. 

1264 ff. dmaSel, ‘attendants,’ ‘ followers,—the men who 
have come with him from Euboea (964). In Ant. 1108 
Creon addresses his servants as d7aoves.—peyddyv piv épol 
x.7.A.: the meaning is, ‘Pardon me for helping my father to 
destroy himself ; and note that the real cruelty here is that of 
Zeus, who allows his son to perish thus.’ 

ovyyvoporivay (=avyyvwpynv) a word found only here; cp. 
Ant. 151 Géc8a1 Anopocivav.—elBdres Pedv pey. dyvoporivav epywv 
«.7.A., ‘recognising the great harshness of the gods in the 
deeds,’ etc. : for the double gen., cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 33 THY: 
acpareav yuav TAS émavahopas. For ayvwpootrn, prop. ‘want 
of considerateness,’ cp. Dem. or. 18 § 252 mavraxdGev pev av tis 
idou THY ayvwpoovvyy adTod Kai THY Backaviay (‘unfairness and 
malevolence’): 2b. 207 TH tis TUxNs dyvwpoovry, its ‘cruelty.’ 
The like- -sounding words end two successive verses, as zapyveca 
and ovvyveoa in PA, 121 f, 

1268 KAptdpevor is more than KaXovpevor: it implies invoca- 
tion and praise: cp. 659.—éhopaon, 7.¢., look calmly down upon 
them: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1270 (Cassandra complains of Apollo) 
éwomtevoas... |. ore veniiione: 
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I1270—1274 Ta piv otv péddovr «.7.A.: Hyllus means :— 
‘No one, indeed, commands a view (édop@) of the future (and 
so it is possible that Zeus may yet make some amend) ; but, as 
to the present situation, it is miserable for us, shameful for Zeus 
(éke(vots), and supremely cruel for the victim.’ 

The words 7a pév ody pédAAovT ovdeis efopa unconsciously 
foreshadow the apotheosis of Heracles. ‘This is the only hint 
of it in the play. 

xarerdétara 8’ ody. Here 38° ovv marks the return to the 
foremost subject of his thoughts. ‘Be the pity or the shame 
what it may, there can be no doubt who suffers most.’ Cp. 
Ant. 688. 

1275—1278 ‘These four versés are addressed by Hyllus 
to the leader of the Chorus, and give the signal for moving 
from the orchestra. With ap0év’, compare ® zapOévor in 211. 
The Chorus has been silent since 1113 ; and it seems dramatic- 
ally right that its silence should be maintained in this last scene. 
The young maidens of Trachis may well leave the son of 
Heracles, at this solemn moment, to sum up the lesson of his 
father’s fate. 

If the verses are given to the leader of the Chorus, then 
mapOév’ will be taken in a collective sense, as referring to the 
other choreutae; cp. 821 & watdes. Prof. Campbell under- 
stands a reference to the maidens of the Aousehold (205); but 
this seems less natural. In either case, the singular number 
would be unusual. 

Another view is that wap@év’ means Iolé. But she is not 
present: and, even if she could be thus summoned forth, her 
presence would be unfitting. 

1275 éw olxwv (see cr. n.) is clearly right. éwi is often thus 
used with the gen., of position: Plat. Charm. 163 B éx’ oixnpa- 
tos KaOypevw: Thuc. 4. 118 pévew ext tHs attdv.—The vulg. 
an olkwv has been explained in three ways, each of which 
appears untenable:—(t) ‘Do not stay behind,—leaving the 
house,’ z.e., ‘leave it.’ (2) ‘Do not fail from the house,’—ze., 
‘stay there.’ (3) With wapév’: ‘O maiden from the house, do 
not stay behind.’ 

1276 f. @avdrovs, Deianeira’s violent death (for the plur., cp. 
O. ZT. 497). The bold use of peyddovs is softened by the 
poetical plur., which brings out the notion of a ‘great’ or 
‘awful’ calamity. séyas is often nearly equivalent to dees, as 
in péya te waGety (Xen, An. 5. 8. 17), etc. 
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mpara...kavora0, the strange and terrible sufferings of 
Heracles, ‘his adj. does not occur elsewhere: but Aesch. 
Theb, 363 has xaworypwv as =‘new to woe.’ (For the bad 
sense of xawos, cp. 867, 873.) The second part of the com- 
pound is akin in sense to wjpa: cp. 756 n. 

1278 With Zeds the schol. supplies érpagev: but it seems 
truer to supply éoriv. ‘There is nothing in all this that zs 
not Zeus’: i.¢., he is manifested m each and all of these events. 
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The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is 
illustrated. When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the 


number. 


d=‘wherefore,’ 137 

d-yap ye, 896 

ayyos, 622 

dye, sing. though several persons 
are addressed, 1255 

ayevntos, 743 

ayévynros, OI 

dydwacos, 1060 

ayvold, 350 

ayveportvn, 1266 

ayvauw, 472 £. 

dyopa, 371 f., 423 f. 

dyopal Uvddrides, 638 f. 

aryuvios, 26 

adaypubs, 770 

&dnrov, 669 f. 

déov, with d, 835 

-at, elision of termination in tragedy, 
216 

“Acdns Evvuxos, 501 

alédos, 11, 94, 834 

alpetv, 80, 799, 1255 

airla )( &ykAnpa, 360 f. 

alxug, 859 

alxudfew, 355 

aidy, as=fortune in life, 34 

axhdrnrov, 997 ff. 

G&xpat, dxpa, 788 

axrh...€orw, instead of 7AOev els 
AKTHV KT. 752 ff 

draurres MALov, 691 

addoTwp, 1092, 1235 

ard, repeated, 594 f., 1151 
5» prefacing assent, 1179, 1257 
9) = ‘at least,’ 201, 320, 801 
55 = ‘nay, then,’ 472 
sy Kesumptive, 359 


)( means, ‘as distinguished from.’ 


GNA per 67, 627 

aN’ ode per 67, 1128 

addb@pouvs as merely = ddAdérpios, 
843 ff. 

GXos...dv7l cod, 1225 f. 

Gddws, 817 

dpelpas, 658 f. 

dpelpaca, ‘get in exchange,’ 737 

EpiKros, 1095 

Gpurda, 218 ff. 

appévew, 335 

Epupoya=dvdurya, 838 

dupl, as=‘concerning,’ followed by 
acc., 937 

dudlyvo, 503 ff. 

auploperrov, followed by genitive, 
572f. 

aupwetkhs, 104 

audininroy orbuacw, 938 

ay with elAduny, 734 

dvd, apocope of, 335 

dvakadoupévn, 910 

dvaxweiv, 1259 

dvapmddKnros, 119 ff 

GvapOpos, 1103 

dvdpovos, 853 ff. 

dvdoTaros, 39 

dvarpémw, L009 

dvavdaros, g68 

dvev, as=xwpls, 336f. 

dveudnpev, 783 

avnke, 1018 

dvip ){ bots, 550 f. 

dvnpOuos, 246 f. 

avOéw, 1089 

dvOos )( 1B, 547—549 

GvOos=axpuyv, 997 ff. 
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avioxw and dvéxw, 202 ff. 

dvorortw, 205 f. 

dvtavlorarat, 44rf. 

dyrt rod, ‘in gratitude for what?’ 707 

avrlowacros, =dyTioniv Ta 00TH, 770 

dovdds, 1000 

doxvos, with gen., 84: 

dmapdéat, LO15 

dmrapxy, 181 ff. 

amekdgw, 141 

daeire, foll. by pres. part., 789 f. 

datos =amédagTos, 1093 

ard yAdoons, 740F. 

amd yvwuns, 389 

dm’ é\mldos kadjs, 666 f. 

"Amd\AW, ACC., 207 ff. 

amémrodw txew, 647 ff. 

dmoorhTw, 434f. damorlBaros=ampé- 
oBaros, 1027 ff. 

ampooryopos, 1093 

apd, 1239 

dpatos, 1202 

dpyijs...mwokos, 675 

"Apns, quantity of, 653 f. 

dpOpov, 769, 779 

dpke?, personal, 711 

apmogew, 731 ff. 

dpvuma, 711 

dporos, as=year, 69, 825 

dponv, of sturdy vigour, 1196 

dprnpla, 1054 

dprixoddos, wore Téxrovos, 768 

aprirous, 58 

dpxaios )( madacbs, 555 

doxomos = dampoodbknros, 246 

— dopévy...jrot, 18 

doTévakTos, L074, 1200 

aorol 9 Eévor, 187 

arn, 1082, L104 

drpakxrov, 714 f. 

avdal, poet. plur., gor 

aviv, gender of, 100 f. 

airn...rad\a, instead of roiro... 
madd\a, 1255 f 

avrov=ceavrov, 451 

avrémas, 826 f. 

avrod, ‘just Aere,’ 8orf. 

apapragew, 548 

dWoppov, go2 


Bddrcwv, with dat.,=éuBdddew or 
émiBadrew, 916 
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Bddrew alrla, g40 

Bapts, 1202 

Bdaors, 964, 965 ff. 

BéBaiov, predicate, 620 ff. 
Bivar, aor., 195 

Bia, in periphr. for a person, 38 
Bdaorat, plur., 382 

Boav twa, 772 

Bovepys, 188 

Bovdevew, 807 

Bovmrpwpos, 11 

Bots, gender of, 760 ff. 
Bpvxdomat, 805, 9O4, 1072 
Bwuol, go4 


yauety, not necessarily of marriage, 
460. Cp. 843, 1139 
yduov, Tov Olvéws, 7Q1f. 
yap, prefacing a statement, 124 f., 
680 f., 1159 
», iN an angry question, 1124 
»  prefatory, omitted, 555, 750, 
goo 

¥é, in reply, 335 

», Suggestive of more thanisactually 

said, 423 f. 

», Of personal experience, 444 

y») expressive, III1 
rye mev dO, 484 
yevov, ‘show thyself,’ 1064 
Tvydvrwy orpdros, 1059 
yAukis, of Hades, 1039 f. 
yA@ooa, ‘speech,’ 322 f. 
yArAwxlv, 680 f. 
yvoma, 592 f. 
yoou...ddkpu, 1199 


SaivucOa, 771, 1088 

Odxvew, 254, 1117 

daxwy, 976 

dé, resumptive, 252, 281 

», following kal, 1076 f. 

», following re, 143, 285 f., 333f., 
1151 ff. 

», Without preceding mév, 198, 517, 
Travian. 

», introducing an objection, 729 

»» marking a second relationship, 


739 
dewds, of strong feeling, 298, 476 
dew ds, ironical, 1135 
déXros, 47, 157f., 161f., 683 
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& obv, 327 f., 1157, 1273 

54 emphasising whole phrase, 464 

2? =n, 460 

d70ev, 382 

dia KaxGv, 1131 

did Bopos )( daBdpos, 676, 1084 

diadedeynévn, 29 f. 

dvatoow, medical word, 1083 

dtappalvouat, 14 

diacrapévtos, 78rf. 

didorpopor, 794 

dintotwoe, 881 

OupdAGe, 476 fF 

Sejvenos, 327 

dijoe, 322 f. 

Olkasos, 347 f., 411 

Alxn, 807 ff. 

dupurjs, 1095 

Scdpvuto, 377 f. 

Subpocev, 255 

Soxeiv = ‘be believed to be,’ 56 f. 

Soxotca=8re €ddxer, imperf. part., 
1138 

Sororotbs, 831 

Gomis, 1050 

d6uor= yuvarkaviris, 689 

66s wor ceavréy=mGov pot, L117 

Spdxwy, of a river, 11 

dpav rotrd riwe (instead of twa), 
807 ff. 

dpopatos, 927 

Spits, 765 f. 

60 otoa, 539 

dvtpaxetv, 492 

dvamdpevvov, 791 


édy ws, 584 

éycAqua )( alrla, 360 f, 
éyxovety, 1255 
éyxos=tlpos, 1014, 1032 
éyx prot Geol, 181 ff. 
éywye, in answer, 1248 
el 5€ wh, 587 

el 69, 27 

el kal, 71 

el Tt uh, 712 

€l5G, 1067 

elxaddvra, 1176 fF. 
elrbunv KaKkois, 1074 
elprre, 237f., 750 

-ets, repeated, 1244 

els whelaras, 460 


jot 
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elcé8n, dative after, 298 

elow and écw, 202 ff. 

éx yAwoons Kaxijs, 281 

éx dvoly...wppaviouevos Blov, garf. 
éxk kadupparwv, 1078 

éx wévrov, 780 

éx taxelas, adverbial phrase, 395 

ék To.wovTov, 1075. ék Tpiav Ev, 734 
éxdidax Gels followed by genitive, 


934 

éxetOev, ol, 314 f. 
éxeidev, Ta, 632 
éxOvgckew, 566 ff. 
éxxrérrew, 436 f. 
exdvew, 653 f. 
éxNerat=éxdvet, 21 
éxpalvew, 1142 
éextraynvat, of fear, 24 

. of joy, 629 
éxra, 38 
éxrelvew, 679 
éxréuvew, 1196 
éxromos, =‘external,’ 1132 
éxros éOois, sc. TOD Spkov, 1189 
éxpépomat, 497 
expépw, 741, 824 f. 
éhabvew, constructions with, 1045 
éevOepos as= édevépros, 61 ff. 
édevoeTat, 594 f. 
é\ml{w, of evil foreboding, 110 f. ; 

cp. éAmls, o51 

édrls, in neutral sense, 723 f. 
éuBadrew xelpa Seta, 118 
éu6s, without mais, 1158, 1205 
éumeddgew, with gen., 17 

Fs with dat., 748 
éumveiv, 1160 
éurohav, 93, 250f. 
eumbdnpa, 537 f. 
ev ols, 1118, 1122 
év dupacw, 241, 746 
év rou (év instrumental), 887 
&v rou Evdov, 669 f. 
évapyns, 11, 224 
evdaTovpevos, 791 
évouryp, 674 
&0a pr Tis eloldor, 903 
évOeppalvew (évGepuos), 368 
évvojoaca, 578 
évvuxos, 501 
évraxeln, 462 f. 
évreheis=Tedelous, 760 
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ef dxwhrov mods, 875 
ue éxovolas, adverbial phrase, 
727 
éfarpéw and éEatpoduat, 24 5 
ééalpew, 147 
éfalpouat, 4g 
ekapkys, 333 f. 
ere with acc., 159, 506 f. 
é£ouedos, 964 
émaxrés, 259, 491 
éweppdOnoe, 264 
émt with gen. olkwv, = ‘at,’ 1275 
»» with dat., 356f., g11, 981, 994; 
1100 
érumetvac...d£0vat, 1176 
émlmovos apépa, 653 f. 
émuckynmtTw with double acc., 1221 
érigrapat, 543 f. 
émtsToON}, 493 
émiorpéwas, intrans., 566 
émovupos, 953 ff. 
émuporos = dpktos, 1188 
&pyou KTjols, 230 
*Epwis, 807 ff., 1057 
%oxos (spparyidos), Ory f. 
éptxw, 119 ff. 
epxerat with acc. of place, 259 
és= ‘with regard to,’ 486 f. 
és wégov lévat, of a fight, 513 f. 
és xetpas, 441 f. 
éorta, altar, 658 f. 
éoriOris, 953 ff. 
éoxov, 8 
ért, 7, 161 ff. 
» in threats, 257 
» Pleonastic, 305 
érouuacas, 300 f. 
e) mpaocew, 92 f. 
EvBotda, contr. for EvBolda, 74 
eUAEKTpos, 515 
ebvaobat, 1006 
evploxew, to discover by reflection, 
1178 
edpnula, 178 f. 
épamrew, 933 
ed’ nuépay, 1128 
~ép’ ‘Hpaxdet, 585 
éplorapat, 339 
épopaiv, 1269, 1270 
épu as=éyévero, 36 
éxw with aor. partic., 36 f. 
éws without dv, 147 f. 
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Zevs dyenos, 26 

»» ‘Epxetos, go4 ff. 

» ’Edéorios, 262 

» called Kpovlins, xar’ oxy, 

4098 ff. 

3, Kryatos, 690 

3 mevios, 262 

” TATpwos, 287 f., 753 

TpoTratos, 303 

yaorpans 692 
fv, with xpévos, 1169 


q, 553f., 1135 

—%, difference in form between 
clauses after, roof. 

% following re, 445 f. 

% kal in questions, 246, 398 

H Kapra, 379 

Fi uty, 255. 

% mov, 846 

78m )( avOos, 547—549 

jyop®, 601 

Fuos, 155, 531 

qv at end of line, 819 

jviow (not iucas), 995 

Hroe...9, 149 f. 

ndyunr, 610 


OadXw, of radiant health, 234 f. 

Gaiua, of persons, 961, 1003 

GeXyw, 335 

Geotor, dissyll., 183 

Geompbrov, 822 f. 

Oepuds, 1046 

Gecuol, regular plural, 682 

Geomlfew, 1131 

Gedy, monosyll., 498 ff. 

OAAus for Onrela, 1062 

Onp=Kévravpos, 555 f., 680, 1096, 
1162 

Orjperos Bla, TO59 

Ovnrh ppovotca Ovnrd, 473 

Ooaw, adverbial, =rayéus, 857 

Opénua...Udpas, periphrasis, 574 

OpopBddes adpol, zor f. 

Opwoxw, foll, by accus., 58 

Ouuds, impulse of passion, 882 ff. 

Ovpopbop, 142 

Ovpadev, 1021 

Ovpatos, fem., 533 


t, elision of datival, 675 
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18¢, 180d, followed by plurals, 821, 
107 

16t...roAuNov, 1070 

thews, 763 

ta with gen., Euppopas ty’ Erraper, 


I145 
lds aiwaros, 716 ff. 
lod lov, 1143 
immoBduwy, 1095 
leropotpevos = épwrdmevos, 415 
loxew with dat., 137 ff. 
Wow, 787 
lw datuoy, 1025 


Kadpoyerys, 116 
kabalpwy, 1011, 1061 
xadeordva, IogI 
«al giving scornful tone to question, 
1140 
», emphasising the verb, 314, 490, 
OO, I124 
», = ‘nevertheless,’ 1048 
5s followed by 6é, 1076 f. 
kal ydp, 92 
kal 34, 345 
kal radra, ‘even this,’ 1215 
cawlfew, 866 f. 
Kaworabns, 1277 
kawotrovetv, 873 
Kkaw@ Kkawby, 613 
KaK TOVOE, L109 
Kaxbs=dmiros, 347f., 468 
Kapet, 1215 
kard in kata (nrnow, 54 f. 
‘Kar’ Gxkpas, 678 
kata yA@ooar, 746f. 
kar’ Bupa, 102, 379 
Kar’ ovpov, 468 
karaBalvew, in certamen descendere, 
503 ff. 
Kdraypa, 695 ff. 
Katrdpxew byou, 1135 
KarnixeTo, 764 
karouplfeiy, 826 f. 
kdroxov with dat., 978 
kelpe, 1196 
keiae Selpd Te, 929 
KexAnoOat, 149, 736 
kerauds, 856 ff. : 
xé\Aw, Construction with, 804 
Kevew, 988 f, 


KTP, 454 
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Khjpes, 132 ff. 

kypukes under the patronage of 
Hermes, 620 ff. 

kAgouat, 639 

KAngerOar, 659, 1268 

kAOels, 100 f. 

KAiwaké, 520 

kotha déuvia, gor 

seiko: added picturesquely in poetry, 

92 

kowd, ‘kindred things,’ 952 f. 

kowés fem., 207 ff. 

KoujTns, 566 ff. 

kopn, 536 

kéopm Te kal cro\y=Kooula arog, 
764 

xpnmls, 993 

Kplyw=avaxplyw, 195, 314, 388 

Kpirov, 245 

Kpovldav, 408 ff. 

Kpo@rouat )( KpvTrTw, 474 

krjowos, 690 

KThas Epyou, 230 

xrloa, 898 

kuk)ely intrans., 129 f, 

KUTOS, 12 


AaBeiv, ‘conceive,’ 669 f. 

Aablaovov, 1021 

Aakeiv, of  oracular 
824 f. 

Adgupa dperas, 645 f. 

AEBys, 555 f. 

Aéyw, as= ‘command,’ with acc. and 
infin., 137 ff. 

od Néyu, of religious eddnula, 498 ff. 

evcowv, 6 pH, =6 pn Bdrérwv, the 
dead, 829 f. 

A€xos, ‘bride,’ 27, cp. 360. In plur. 
513 f. 

Aéxos Kndevew, 1227 

Avyvis, 794. 

ALOoKbAANTOY, 1261 

Aoylferat, 943 f. 

Abyos dvOpwirwy, 1 

Abyw, 1046 

Avii, “1, 70 

Avéla, 7, 432 

Aurhpios, 553 f. 

AwBav 2Oov we=eAwB How we, 996 

AwByrbs, in act. sense, 537 f. 

Adpnua, 553 f 


utterance, 


paorip, 731 fF. 

paratos =‘ wanton,’ 564 f. 
ss adj. of two terminations, 863 

péyas = dewds, 1276 

Hé0es (or pe Bés), 79 

petfov... xard, 1018. 

pedayxalrns, 836f. 

KMedayxoXos, 573 

pedbvuugos, 205 f. 

“é\Xw, with ellipse of infin., 74f., 

52 

Aer elaia tobpyov, 584 ff. 

pvéupouat, constructions with, 470 f. 

pév followed by re, ror2 

paduora wév, 799 

wév without a corresponding dé, 6, 
69, 380, 689 

uév omitted beere oé, 198, 517, 
1147 0. 

pév vuv, 44if. 

bev ovv 57, 153 

mevd oe, 1200 ff. 

peralrios...daveiv, without Tod, 1233f. 

ph interrogative, 316 

», generic, 722, 725 

pndév, emphatic, 1107 
» generic, 447f., 818 

7d under , 1107 

pwnxavats, ina bad sense, 774 

potpa, 1238 f, 

péva, 886 

pbvn...54, 1063 

pévor, modo, 1090 cp. 1109 

pobvov, 956 ff. 

peox8on, of Heracles, )( the @éroe 
proper, rior 

puedds, 781 

pon, 8 re Kat, 1009 

momen, 1136 


val, extra metrum, 425 
yeu voulsw, 483 

véopros, 893 ff. 

vepédrn, 831 

vouds, 270 f. 

pouwos, ‘rule,’ 616, cp. 1177 
vogew followed by dat., 543 f. 
véco, pangs of frenzy, 882 ff. 
vocos, of love, 445, 544 
vupela, 920 


tévos, éEevwpévos, 65 
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téwv...Bdow=téva Badlfovres, 964 
Evveide, corripuit, 882 ft. 
EwOyjpara, 157 f. 

Evyrpéxew, 880 


© re, neut. of the epic relat. és re, 
824 f. 

Oykos, 817 

65, after doris, 23 
», after otros, 476 ff. 
,, thrice repeated, 716 ff. 

b0ev, 7orf. 

ol, 650 

olxetos, 757 

ofko, fig., 730 

olxovpia, 542 / 


_ olxrifey, epexegetic, 853 ff. 


olarpndels, 653 f. 

6\e8pia = ‘undone,’ 878 

ddod, adverbial neut. plur., 846 

Ouua viupas, periphrasis, 527 f. 

Ouvivat...capa, 1185 

ouod, pleonastic, 545, 1237 

Suws, TITS 

oLdgwvos, 962 f. 

dou, not dma, 40 

Srrov...p} TUS byera, 799 f. 

drdpa= ‘fruit,’ 703 f. 

érws with fut. indic. after verbs of 
asking Or pene nates, instead of 
infin., 604 f. 

Srrws ay ‘after pirAacce vouov, 618 f. 

dpya, 765 f. 

6p0és, of oracles coming true, 826 f. 

oplfew Bumovs, 754 

dpiferPat Bwmovs, 237 f. 

ope, 719 f. 

6r)os, 7 

8rou=el Twos, 905 

érov with subjunctive without dv, 
250 f. 

ov followed by ore, 1058 

od 54 in a question, 668, 876 

od dr’ Eywy’, adAdd, 1208 

ov a with fut. indic., in prohibition, 
978, 1183 

od Te uh, or 08 To wh, 620 ff. 

ovdé emphasising a person, 126 ff. 

», adverbial, after od, 279 f. 

otS’ dv el, 462 

ovdé...005é, 340 f. 

obra, after ov, 159 
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otcla, as= ‘property,’ git 
ore followed by 6é, 1151 ff. 
éxnua vads, ee 

6x Gos and oxy, 524f. 


we avers, 1007 f. 

Trayxplorw, 661 f. 

mddax, expressing impatience, 1121 

madaids )( dpxaios, 555 

mwadalgpares, 821, 822 f. 

Tadapvatos, 1207 

madlytovos, 51rf. 

mwaumdnkta, 506 f. 

mavd.Kos, 294 

mavilkws, 611, 1247 

maviuepos, 660 

mavyra as an adverb, 338 

avrg, ‘utterly,’ 647 ff. 

map juiv, 588 f. 

map tudv, 596 

TapaoTds, 195 

mapeadéxetbat, 537 

Tapemyvyjow, 1124 

mapnrGe, goo 

mapbéve, 1275 

mas, ‘complete,’ 645 f. 

matpopévrns fem., 1125 

marp@os fem., 478, 562 

menavcouat, 587 

méretpa, 727 f, 

memelpavTat; 581 

mém)os, 601: how fastened, 924 f. 

metrovnuevos, 985 

mepatépw absol., 663 

anyn daxptwr, 852 

alate kad@s, metaphor from dice, 
65 ff. 

miorevew = ‘obey,’ 1228, 1251 

mlaris, 588 

tlav, 703 f. 

mrelatas els, 460 

m)éov redundant, 1065 
», followed by dv7i cod, instead 
of by god merely, 577 

mhéous, wAéw, 943 f. 

Trcipwy = rvevpwv, 506 ff., 778 

mreupobev, 938 

TAY, 41 

TANpwMa )( TARpwors, 1213 

moetv, 385, 743 

m6ev, ‘from what motive?’ 707 f. 

mwidev éoté; 1010 
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todoupeva = Tobovcy, 103 

tobodv, 7b, 196 

wot followed by gen., 705 

moxlhas () 412, Cp. 1121 

molviwos, of avenging deities, 807 ff. 

motos, 427 

mo\Nbv = Trodwy, 1196 

monvgnros, 185 

moutevw, 620 

roumyLov =mreurrdv, 372 

mévos, of warfare, 21 

mopOuds, 569 ff. 

Toppwhev, 1003 

mopTis éphua, 530 

moots )( dvnp, 550 f. 

moTé, 31 

mbrepa wpdrepov, 947 

morwwavwv, 1214 

mov followed by gen., 375 

mod ’oTw, mode of writing, 65 f. 

mpaxtwp fem., 860 ff. 

mpaiis, 879 

mperBevw, 1065 

mpw kal, 395 f. 

mpd yduwv, 503 ff. 

mpo dbuwv, 960 

mpoBaddew, 810 

mpoknpalyw, 29 

mpouaxos, 856 ff. 

mpokevel, 725 

mpomerhs, 976 

mpos Blav, 387 f. 

mpos Karpov, 59 

mpos with acc., after poBotua, 1211 

mpos with gen., 149 f. 

mpos Tékou Kplow, 265 f. 

mpos puaw, 308 

apos Kelvov, 479 

mpos TOU Onpds, 935 

mpbs y’ éuot, emphatic, 738 

mpocdyew, sc. TY Bw, 760 ff. 

mpotapuboat, 404 

mpotBaddrew, 580, 844 

mpoodéxouat, 15 

mpooémertev, 821 

TpoTETW, 454 

mpoodov, 1224 

MpothauBdvew, 1025 

mpoouaxOév, 1053 

mpboveruar, instead of mpdcverpor, 
1216 

mpocomirew, 590 f. 
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mpocrarnpios, mpoorarys, titles of 
Apollo, (207 ff. 

mpogreraxws, 836f. 

mporlOnut, 1049 

mportmay, foll. by infin., 722 

mpovd.ddéaro, 680 f. 

mpovéeplero, 759 

mpopacis papous, 66rf. 

mpoxpleyv, 695 ff. 

mpw, 631 

mbkrns, 4418. 

TlvAdrides, dyopal, 638 f. 

mupyaons WAGE, 272 f. 


Aa canonee, 515f. 

petv, 698 

pagan Sdxpva, 919 

pomadov, club of Heracles, 511 f. 
porn, 82 

popety, 1055 


Tagpys=arnO7s, 387 

aé, position of, 65 

Dedrol, the, 1166 ff. 

onua, O14 

onualyw, 345 

obévos roramov, periphrasis, 507 f. 

ovynnds, 415 f. 

ody, TO, 52f. 

covra, 645 f. 

omapayyues, 778, 1254 

ordows, 1179 

aréyew, 590 

orépyew, 486, 992% 

orépynea, 1138 

oTEpOTE, 99 

arbdos, 562 

orovdets, 887 

orévos, 521f. 

oTopvivTa, Qo? 

arpards =)ews, 794 f. 

arpépw, 116 ff. 

ovyyvaepny exer, 327 f. 

ovyyvwpootyn, 1265 

suyKkarouktiouuevn, 534 f. 

ovyKpadels, 661 f. 

ovyxet, 1229 

oupBalvew, 173; 1164, 1174 
. @ore with infin., 1151 ff. 

ovv, of attendant circumstances, 185 

abv open, 719 f. 

ouvadd\wyats, 845 
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cwrbyy, 923 

oPddrw, 621, 727, 1113 
ohparyls, 614 Ff. 

oxéTrL0s, 879 

owfouat, ‘remember,’ 682 


tavaiidis, 602 

TapBeiv with acc., 296f. 

TaupoKTovet, 760 

tavpos, of a river, IT 

Tatra, instead of rav’ryy, as ante- 
cedent to 7, 1233 ff. 

Tadr’ obv, 550 

Tav7ré and ravrdév, 425 

Te after uév, 1012 

», followed by dé, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 

115i ff. 

», followed by #, 445 f. 

Tekvovcoa, 308 

TéxTwv, 768 

rede, when intrans., 824 f. 

Tedeio Oat, fut. with pass. sense, 1171 

reNeuTy...voTdTy, 1256 

répas, 1131 

TeTpaopos, 507 f. 

Thravyjs, 524 f. 


rivée (instead of réde) duaprlay 


véues, 483 

Thode= euod, 305. Cp. 1013 

7, used adverbially, 586 

ti pnul; a more vivid form of rl $4; 
865 

tis enclitic, before its substantive, 

898 
» With second of two clauses, 
where it affects both, 3 
», to avoid using name, 35 
followed by 6de, 184 

rls dvOpwrwy ; 744 h 

rls wodev; 421 

7o dé, referring to previously ex- 
pressed verb and subject, 1172 

70 Hi}, 9O 

7d wh ov, 622 

TO, 190 

roavTny, giving the ground for a 
statement, 4 

rotoade retrospective, 144 

ToigL=Tiot, O84 

TOAMNTOV, 404 

tocovrov, referring to what follows, 
and associated with rogdvde, 569 f, 


° = = 


“= 
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Togodros, ‘so potent,’ 1140 
Tpomaia, 751 

Tug\és, unseen, II04 
Tpde=Euol, 1013. Cp. 305 


UBpis, a deed of violence, 888 
braykdhiopa, 530f. 

vrexdpapely, 164 ff. 

brép As=7s évexa, or i’ Hv, 707 f. 
brepBahwpueba, 584 

brepredijs, 36 

brrepxAlovtes, 281 

dé with gen. in local sense, 1035 f. 
b6é with dat., 356f. 

tw dyvolas, 419 

bd xAalvns pas, 539 f. 

torepov, 76, 80 

bp’ nrap kal Ppévas, 9209 ff. 
UdavTds, 1052 


dalywr, 239 f. 

pavels, 432 f. 

pavder, 742f. 

pdopua ravpov, periphrasis, 507 f. 

pdcpua...Udpas, periphrasis, 836 f. 

par, 693 f. 

pepe as= ‘suggest,’ 123 z 

péperOat, 462 

pbicw and épfica, quantity of, 709, 
1042 f. 

Ppbdrvnots, 1212 

girbw, and the phrase 6 ¢irdcas 
WaThp, 311 

poBei mpos ToUTO, 1211 

gpords, paray, 980 

povot )( poval, 557 f. 

ppafw, 928, 1122, 1241 

pvors, ‘birth,’ 379 

piTwp, 1032 


xalpew, constructions with, 1118 f. 
xaduBos GoxbrArAgTov arbp.0v, 1260f. 
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XapmacKcordv, 1166 ff. 

Xetporro.ety, 891 

xerporéxvys laroplas, 1000 f, 

XElpoiaGar, 279, 1057 

xetc Oar, 853 tf 

xepHv, valour, 1102, cp. 488 

xAalvns vd mas, 539 f. 

xAwpés, said of tears, 847 f.: of 
blood, 1055 

Xow, 1035 f. 

Xphwa, 70, 1136 

xpvoaddkaros, 633 ff. 

xwpelv els, él, or mpos Twa, 303 f. 

xwpls Znvos, 1002 


evo Ojcoua, followed by gen., 712 
V1, 678 


& Zed, at the end of a sentence, 995 

@ Toro, 853 ff. 

@ Téxvov, W mat, affectionate form of 
address, 61 

dde=dedpo, 402 

@KTipa, 464 

Aekopav, 1013 

BAdvTo= erjxero, O51f. 

dppavicmevos Blov, g4rf. 

@s, prefixed to the partic. after an 
imperative verb of thinking or 
knowing, 289 

as=els, 305 f. 

ws denoting intention (as ém’ é&d5yw), 
532. Cp. 1182, ws mpos rh; 

@Ss=WoTe, 590 

@s, passages where ws should be 
corrected to éws, 714 fF. 

@s with fut. partic., 1232, 1262 f. 

as Zouxas (instead of ws orev), 1241 

ws Exes Exew, 1234 

ws 67, 889, 1192 

Gore ph, wore ov, 


5768. 


how used, 


Lhe MAPTERS: 


acc., cognate, 49 ff., 79, 325, 562f., 
620, 1062, 1227 ; after Opwoxw, 58 ; 
in apposition, 74, 97 f. ; with pass. 
partic., 157 f.; of respect, 339, 
914f., 942; double, 559 ff., 1206 

Achelous, the river, 9, 11, 14, 507f., 
317, 518 

adj., proleptic use of, 106, 240, 276; 
verbal, of two terminations, 161 ff.; 
used adverbially, 1, 338, 846, 857, 
1253; compounded with noun of 
like sense as the subst. (roAv@vrous 
-..opayds), 756; properly only 
masc. or fem. used in oblique 
cases with neuter nouns, 9209 ff. 

altars, various, of domestic gods, 
go4 ff. 

Amphictyonic council, 638 ff. 

amplification, poetical, 29 n. 

antecedent, ellipse of, 1161 ; attrac- 
ted into relative clause, r1o6of. ; 
attracted into the case of the relat. 
pron., 151 f. 

aor., as=perf., 126 ff. ; used for 
pres., 498 ff.; infin. combined 
with pres. infin., 52 f., 988 f. 

Apollo, 207 ff., 213 ff. 

apples, golden, from the garden of 
the gods, 1098 ff. 

Archilochus on Heracles, pp. xi, xill 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted. 783 

Artemis, 207 ff., 213 ff., 633 ff. 

article, place of, 92 f., 383 f., 742, 
1048; used as relative pron. 
in dialogue without metrical 
necessity, 47 

asyndeton, instances of, 555, 759, 
geo 


Athena, 1031 
augment, prodelision of, §59 ff. 
augment omitted (Spuxaro), go4 


Bear, the Great, 129 f. 


caesura, absence of, 27, 1146, I190 

Calydon, 7 

Cenaeum, 237 f., 333 f., 753, 780, 
788, 804 

Centaurs, 557 f., 559 ff, 564 fi, 
714f., 1095 f. 

Cerberus, 1098 ff. 

Ceyx, king of Trachis, 40 

Cheiron, 714 f., 1095 f. 

chiasmus, 94 f. 

Chorus, composed of maids of 
Trachis, 94 n.- 

Cicero, his version of Zvrachiniae 
1046—1102. See 1046, 1055 
clause, third repeating sense of first, 

432 f. 
concubinage among the Greeks, 
447 f. : 
continents, the two, roo f. 
council, Amphictyonic, 638 ff. 


dance-song, 205—224 

dative, causal, 110, 240, 755, 845, 
1127; locative, 112; of atten- 
dant circumstance, 1473 of 
interest, 205; of the occasion, 
267 ff. ; after elcé8n, 298; bold, 
434 f.; after péugouar, 470 f. ; 
after vogetv, 543f.; local after 
éwl, 356, 100; after Bdddew, 
916; after brepBadwueba, 584 ff. ; 
of manner, 596 f. ; depending on 


bol 


the verbal notion, 668 ; of respect, 
669 f., 12293 ethic, 810, 12333 
after xdroxor, 978 

Deianeira, associated with Heracles 
in legend, pp. xii, xiii; character 
of in the 7rachiniae, pp. xxv ff. 

deities, avenging, 808 f. 

diction, Sophoclean, pp. xxxiv ff. 

Dioné, cult of associated with that 
of Zeus, 1166 ff. 

Dionysus, 217, 218 ff, 

Dodona, oracle at, 9, 44 f., 171 f., 
1164, 1166 ff. 

domestics, kindly relations with, 
907 ff. 

Doric forms, 173 f., 213 ff. 

dowry, usages as to, 161 ff. 

dragon, slain by Heracles, 1098 ff. 

dust, a symbol of violent effort, 


509 f. 


education a permanent influence, 
144 ff. 

Euboea, 237 f., 788 

Euripides, his Mad Heracles, pp. 
xv ff. 

Eurystheus mentioned, 1049 

Evenus, the river, 559 ff. 

extra metrum, words placed, 425 


flute, use of in religious enthusiasm, 
2173; in wild of mournful music, 
641 ff. 

fut. indic. after od 4%, in prohibition, 
978, 1183 ; with dws, after verbs 

_ of asking or commanding, instead 
of infin., 604 f. 


genitive, after AwByrdv, 537 f.;3 
after drapByjs, 23; after dOuxrov, 
685 f.; objective, 41 f.; at begin- 
ning of clause, 56 f. ; epexegetic, 
56 f.; causal, 122, 267 ff., 287 f., 
339, 807 ff. ; of connection, 169 f.; 
after adj. felt as a subst., 347f.3 
partitive, 548; dependent on prep. 
in dugplOperrov, 572 f.; double, 
644, 1266 f.; after 7, 668; after 
rls, 744 f. ; after adammrys, 691; 
after YevoOjcoua1, 712; defining, 
716 ff.; of partic. with omission 
of pers, pron., 803; after doxvos, 
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841; in line 927 f.; after éxdu- 
daxGels, 9343 of price, 9945 of 
position after él, 1275 : 

gods, various altars of domestic, 
904 ff. i 

greetings, Greek sensitiveness to 
the manner of, 230 f., to be- 
haviour of neighbours, as show- 
ing their opinions of their good 
or bad fortune, 230 f. 


Hades, called ‘sweet,’ 1039 f. 

Hera, 1048 

Heracleia of Panyasis, p. xi; of 
Peisander, p. x 

Heracles, why called the son of 
Cadmus, 116, cp. 510, 1151 ff. ; 
sold to Omphalé, 252; repre- 
sented as inebriated, 267 ff.; 
archer type of, 511 f.; styled 
IIpéuaxos at Thebes, 856 ff. ; his 
deeds on the sea, 1o12 ff. ;_ his 
various exploits, 1047, 1058 f., 
1089—1102; his funeral pyre, 
1195 ff.; Argive legends about, 
p- vili; Boeotian legends about, 
p- viii; Thessalian legends 
about, p. ix; in the Homeric 
poems, pp. ixf.; Archilochus 
on, pp. xi, xiii; Stesichorus on, 
p- xli; Pindar on, /p. xii; in 
Comedy and Satyr-drama, pp. 
xilif.; in Euripides, pp. xvf. ; 
character of in the Zyrachiniae, 
pp- xxviii ff. 

Hermes, the patron of «jpuxes, 
620 ff. 

hiatus, instance of, 1203 

homicide, purgation for, 258 

hydra, the Lernaean, 574, 1094 

Hyllus and [olé, 1216—1251; 
character of in the Zyrachinzae, 
pp. xxxif, 


ictus, case of, 1078 

imperfect, in commands, 759 ; vivid 
force of, 76, 234; used in ref. to 
failure, 359; =‘ proceeded to,’ 
762 

indic. and optat. combined, 143, 
582 ff. 

infin, expressing result, without 
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wore, 907 ff.; pres. combined 
with aor, infin., 52 f., 988 f.; 
without art., as nomin. to verb, 
132 ff.; with art., placed at 
beginning of sentence, 545; with 
art., and representing an oblique 
case, yet with its subject in the 
nom., 616 f. 

Iolé and Hyllus, 1216—1251 

islets, rocky, called Lichades, 780 

ivy sacred to Dionysus, 218 ff. 


Lerna, the hydra of, 574, 1094 

Lichades, the rocky islets so called, 
780 

litotes, 314 f. 

Locris, 788 

Love, power of, 441 f., 443 

lyre, peculiarly associated with joy- 
ful worship, 641 ff. 


Malis, and the Malian Gulf, 188, 
194; a3 ff., 237 f. 

masc. gender used in a general 
statement, though referring to a 
woman, 151 

masc. plur. used by a woman with 
ref. to herself, 492 

metrical analysis of play, pp. xli ff. 

middle, use of, 558, 572 f. 


names omitted, 35 

Nemea, 1092 

Nessus, meaning of, 557 f. 
nightingale, note of, 962 f. 
nom, for voc., 986, 1041, £143 


Oechalia, 237 f., 365 f., 478; * Cap- 
ture of,’ epic so called, p. xi 

Oeneus, 7 

Oeniadae, 509 

Oeta, uplands of, sacred to Zeus, 
200, 436 f., 1191 

Omphalé, Heracles sold to, 252 

optative, deferential, 56 f.; abstract 
generality of, 93; potential, r12, 
631 ; in combination with indic., 
143, 582 ff.; ellipse of, 462 f. ; 
with dy, a courteous form, 624; 
after mply, because of preceding 
opt., 657; of indefinite frequency, 
906; in relative clause, due to 


L nilexes 


optat. of wish in principal clause, 
953 ff. 
oracle, the, at Dodona, 9, 44 f., 
171f., 1164, 1166 ff. 
order of words, unusual, 1 
Ortygia, 213 ff. 


Pallas, 1031 

parataxis, 468 ff. 

partic. in reply, 1933 expressing 
leading idea, 592; in gen., with 
omission of pers. pron., 803 

pause after second foot, and ab- 
sence of caesura, 27, 1146, 1190 

Peleiades, priestesses called, 1166 ff. 

perfect of instant result, 698 

periphrasis, instances of, 38, 507 f., 
527 f., 574 836 f., 964 

person, third, used by a speaker 
with ref. to himself, 431 

philtre, the fatal, 494, 555—581, 
582 f., 687 

Pindar on Heracles, p. xii 

Pindaricum schema, 520 

Pleuron, 7, 559 ff. 

plur.neut. instead of sing., 64, 126 ff.,. 
409, 947 ff., 1116 

plur., poetical, instead of sing., 494, 
571, 574, 628, 668, gor, 920, 1276 

plur., rst pers., combined with 1st 
pers. sing., 632; masc. used by a 
woman in ref. to herself, 492 

Poseidon, 502 

predicate, 620 ff. 

preposition, same repeated, 695 ff. 

pres. and aor. infin. combined, 52 f., 
988 f. 

pres., historic, between two aorists, 
267 ff.; as a secondary tense, 
267 ff. ; combined with past tense, 
7orf.; expressing tension of mind, 
748; representing an imperfect, 
760 

pres. imperat. )( aor. imperat., 470 

prisoners of war, sometimes made 
lepddovdoL, 245 

proleptic use of adj., 106, 276, 573, 
1018, 1021 

pron. relat. referring back, 358, 997 

proverbial phrases, 1—3, 473, S06. 1 
5391, 734 ; 

pyre, the, of Heracles, 1191, 1195 ff. 


ar 


; IT. Matters 


Quasi-caesura, 493 

quasi-proleptic use of aor. partic., 
1025 

' questions repeated, though already 

answered, 184, 877 


Racine quoted, 137 ff. 
repetitions of words, 88, 807 ff. 


schema Pindaricum, 520 

Selli, the, 1166 f. 

Solon, saying of, 1 

Sophocles, diction of, and successive 
styles, pp. xxxivf. 

Stesichorus on Heracles, p. xii 

styles, various Sophoclean, 
xxxiv f. 

subject, change of, 362 ff. 

subjunct., prohibitive, rare in the 
first person, 801 f.; delib. com- 
bined with fut. indic., 973 

superlative, followed by et mts, 8 

synizesis, instances of, 85, 181 ff. 

synonym used, instead of repeating 
the same word, 202 ff. 


PP- 


Thebes, birthplace of Heracles, 116, 
510, 1151 ff., 1154 

Thermopylae, 633 ff. 

time, unity of, neglected in play, 
pp. xxxiii f. 

Tiryns, 270 f., 1151 ff. 

tmesis, instances of, 129, 925 

Trachiniae, different views as to 
merit of, p. i; date of, p. xvii; 
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analysis of, pp. xix ff.; minor 
characters in, p. xxxii; dramatic 
structure of, p. xxxii; unity of 
time neglected in, pp. xxxili f. ; 
manuscripts and editions of, pp. 
xxxvii ff, ; metrical analysis of, 
pp. xli ff. 

Trachis, 39, 40, 188, 194, 365 f. 

tribrach, in more than 
word, 4 


one 


unity of time neglected, pp. xxxiiif. 


_ verb in first person, with acc. of 
pron. of first person and parti- 
ciple, 706 

verb, principal, attracted into re- 
lative clause, 1238 

verb, simple, followed by compound, 
336f., 449f. 

verb, singular with plural subject, 
schema Pindaricum, 520 

verbs, desiderative, 1232 

Voltaire, remark of, 1259 ff. 


water, power of self-transformation 
in deities of, 10 

words, same repeated, 964, 967, 
1114, 1115; unusual order of, 1 

wrestling, tricks in, 520 


Zeus and Oeta, 200, 1191; cult of, 
associated with that of Dioné, 
1166 ff. 
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